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THE OUTLOOK. 


T is nearly a year since we proposed in the col- 
umns of The Christian Union that a commission 
should be constituted, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
open at once negotiations with all the Indian tribes 
for the abandonment of the Reservation system and 
the division of the land among the Indians in sev- 
eralty, on some just and equal basis. This recom- 
mendation, finally indorsed by a committee of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference, was accepted by the Pres- 
ident, and incorporated, with his recommendation, 
in his annual message. It was too radical, appar- 


ently, for Congress, which on all subjects makes 
haste very slowly; but it has taken a first step in 
the direction indicated by this recommendation. 
The Indian Appropriation act authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to negotiate with certain tribes 
and bands in Minnesota, and in Montana, Dakota, 





Washington, and Idaho Territories, for the purchase 
of their surplus lands, and a commission has been 
appointed under this authority, consisting of the 
Hon. J. V. Wright, of Tennessee, Bishop Whipple, 
of Minnesota, and Mr. Larrabee, of the Indian 
Office, to conduct the negotiations. According to 
the ‘‘ Mail and Express” of this city, this commission 
may bring into market upward of ten million acres 
in Mcntana alone, and enrich the Indians at the 
same time. It anticipates that the commission, if suc- 
cessful, will in all throw some forty millions of now 
unimproved land open for white settlement, besides 
setting the Indians at work to cultivate the remainder. 
This is a step in the right direction. The commis- 
sion is one of difficulty, for the Indians are naturally 
and not unjustly suspicious. We are still of the 
opinion that a permanent commission intrusted with 
the duty of carrying out this reform as regards all 
Indian reservations and all Indian tribes would have 
found the work easier and simpler, because, having 
time in which to operate, it could have gradually 
won confidence, and, by securing the consent of one 
tribe, could have prepared the way for securing the 
consent of others. But it is something to have 
Official recognition of the fact that the Reservation 
system is an abomination, to be broken up at the 
earliest possible moment. 


The so called ‘‘ Morrison resolution” is not, so far 
as we can judge, anything to get in a heat about, and 
is neither likely to accomplish the good which its 
friends have predicted, nor to work the mischief 
which its opponents have feared. There is small 
reason for regarding it as an attack on the Adminis- 
tration ; the confident predictions in certain quar- 
ters that the President will veto it if it passes the 
Senate have no better authority than newspaper pre- 
dictions of Presidential action generally, in which, 
ordinarily, ‘‘ the wish is father to the thought.” The 
President is in the habit of keeping his own counsel ; 
the newspaper correspondents are not in his Cabinet, 
and we venture to predict that the country will not 
find out his purposes respecting this resolution till 
it comes before him for official action. As little 
ground is there for calling the resolution an act of 
repudiation. Even if it tended to bring about the 
general payment of our bonds in silver, that would 
not be repudiation. The bonds are, on their face, 
payable in ‘‘coin;” silver is coin; and though to 
pay them in silver in the present unsettled condition 
of currency would be an act of doubtful policy, not 
to say of doubtful morality, it would not be repudia- 
tion. But there really is small ground for saying 
that the passage of the resolution would have any such 
tendency. Theresolution simply directs the Secretary 
of the Treasury, whenever the surplus or balance in 
the Treasury, including amount held for redemption of 
notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,000,000, to apply 
such excess, in sums of not less than $10,000,000 per 
month, to the payment of the debt of the United 
States. The ‘‘ Journal of Commerce” of this city, 
an authority in financial matters, shows that the 
amount of surplus available under the resolution for 
this purpose is only a little over seventy-five millions. 
On the 1st of July the cash assets amounted to $492,- 
917,178.34, of which amount $29,282,495 66 consisted 
of small silver and other coin, none of which are a 
legal tender for more than $10 ; $83,241,320 are in 
gold and silver certificates ; $205,202,247.73 are in 
gold and silver held for the redemption of certificates, 
notes against certificates of deposit, cash for matured 
debt and interest not yet called for, and $100,000,000 
are set apart by law for the redemption of the green- 
backs. This leaves a surplus of $75,191,107.95, and 
to this amount only the Morrison resolution would 
apply, if passed. The comment of the ‘‘ Journal of 
Commerce” expresses, probably, the best financia) 
estimate of the measure: ‘‘ We doubt the wisdom 
of directing so large a disbursement of the Treasury 
surplus ; but the error, if it is one, is not so glaring 
that there may not well be two sides to the question.’ 





And the comment on the charge of repudiation ap- 
pears to us equally just: ‘‘The clamor that such a 
disbursement means repudiation, or is anything akin 
thereto, is perfectly ridiculous. The holder of the bond 
to be redeemed will obtain a draft on the Sub-Treas- 
ury, and he does not care a brass farthing whether 
this draft is payable in greenbacks, bank notes, 
gold, or silver, so long as the present status remains 
unchanged. He will not even collect it, but will 
deposit it in the bank, and be credited so many dol- 
lars as it calls for on the face of it.” The evil of the 
measure, if there is one, lies in the possibility that it 
may change the present status, which ought to be 
changed, in the interests of bimetallism, not by na- 
tional, but by international, action. 


The anti-saloon movement is making such progress 
within the Republican party as to justify the expec- 
tation that it will either ‘‘ kill orcure.” The “‘ organs’’ 
are puzzled to know what to do with it ; but the 
papers with moral ideas, to whom parties are not 
ends but instruments, are giving to it a hearty sup- 
port. The ‘‘ Mailand Express ” of this city has done 
much to foster it, and it is even recognized asa liv. 
ing issue by such thoroughly party organs as the 
Albany ‘‘ Evening Journal” and the Boston ‘* Trav- 
eller.” A National Convention for the purpose of 
making the Republican party an anti-saloon party 
is to be held in Chicago September 16. The date and 
place being fixed, the Convention may be regarded as 
certain to be convened. The Burlington ‘Free 
Press ” is within bounds in declaring that the Repub- 
licans of Vermont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania are already in a measure committed to 
this movement ; and we may add that the committal 
of the Repubiicans of Ohio can only be a question of 
time. If this Convention is wise in the demands which 
it makes, and the Republican party accedes to them, 
that party may recover a large proportion of the tem- 
perance vote. If, on the other hand, the Republican 
party refuses to accede to such a demand, that temper- 
ance vote will be finally and irretrievably lost. Af- 
ter next September we expect to see the Republican 
leaders compelled to choose between the votes of the 
liquor shops and the votes of the churches. If it 
chooses the votes of the churches, we shall have three 
parties in the field--a Prohibition party, which aims, 
not merely at prohibition, but at building up a na- 
tional party to enforce it; an Anti-Saloon party, 
which believes in legislation aimed at the saloon, but 
also believes in leaving that legislation to be deter- 
mined by local condisions and exigencies; and, 
thirdly, a Liquor party, which believes in the least 
possible legislation in restraint of the liquor traffic, 
and which, from present appearances, will practically 
dominate the Democratic politicians and Democratic 
legislation. 


During the past week sensational stories have been 
afloat in reference to the grievances of American 
citizens in Mexico. The first of these was in ref- 
erence to Editor Cutting. This gentleman, while 
conducting a Spanish newspaper in El Paso del Norte, 
attacked a prospective rival as a swindler who was 
going into the newspaper business for the purpose of 
defrauding advertisers. Cutting was indicted for 
libel, found guilty, and forced to sign a retraction. 
He immediately crossed the Rio Grande and reiterated 
his charges in an American paper, the El Paso 
‘* Herald.” As this paper circulates in Mexico, 
Editor Outting on his return to that country was 
rearrested. He was kept in jail for a month, and 
then offered his release upon bail, but preferred to 
remain in jail aud become a figure in international 
politics. He therefore refused release, stating that 
he had appealed to the United States Government for 
redress. He was informed that he was about to be 
retried before the Chihuahua Court, and was offered 
counsel. This also he refused. Counsel was then 
assigned him, and the trial will take place within 
a few days. It is reported that the counsel assigned 
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is an inexperienced young attorney. This is very prob- 
able, since hundreds of such assignments occur every 
day in our own country. The entire matter has been 
investigated by the Department of State, and Secre- 
tary Bayard has demanded Cutting’s release, claiming 
that Mexico has no jurisdiction over the case. The 
other case which has aroused so much feelings; along 
the border is that of Francisco Rasures, who is 
alleged to have been illegally extradited from Texas 
as a horse thief and then shot by the Mexican police 
without trial. This act has greatly intensified the 
feeling in Texas. Citizens all over the State are 
applying to the Adjutant-General for permission to 
form yolunteer companies. Governor Ireland has 
sent a letter to Secretary Bayard, which closes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘If this State (Texas) and her people must 
depend upon themselves for protection, the necessary 
redress can and will be obtained.” Seiior Romero, 
the Mexican Minister at Washington, says there is no 
cause for the present excitement, since acts of violence 
from irresponsible border ruffians are of common 
occurrence on both sides of the Rio Grande. It is te 
be regretted that so large a party in this country is 
eager to make use of such incidents to stir up na- 
tional hatreds andstrifes. The most criminal part of 
England's foreign policy consists of the complications 
into which her foreign bondholders have involved 
her. We must be careful that our foreign advent- 
urers do not entangle us in a similar way. 





New York has barely made a beginuing with the 
Aldermen of 1884 before she is obliged to take up the 
case of Rollin M. Squire, the Commissioner of Public 
Works, against whom Mayor Grace has now made 
charges of a character which will permit neither 
evasion nor delay. For a long time past stories have 
been afloat explanatory of the singular manner ir 
which Mr. Squire, then an unknown man in local 
politics, succeeded Mr. Hubert O. Thompson in the 
very important position of Commissioner of Public 
Works two years ago. Our readers will remember 
that, at the expiration of Mr. Thompson’s term of 
office, Mr. Edson being Mayor, it was impossible to 
renominate Mr. Thompson, for the reason that the 
Aldermen would not confirm him. At the last min- 
ute, and after a good deal of diplomacy and con- 
fusion, Rollin M. Squire was suddenly nominated and 
confirmed. The suspicion was universal that an un- 
written chapter of local history lay behind this 
singular and sudden advent of a new light in City 
Hall politics, but the precise nature of that history 
no one at the moment pretended to know. The 
report, however, gradually got abroad thet Mr. Squire 
had secured his position by some compact, and witb 
the understanding that he was to hold it until another 
person could be nominated and confirmed. Having, 
however. gotten into the Department of Public 
Works, Mr. Squire declined to resign, and proceeded, 
as the politicians say, to ‘‘make himself solid.” 
From an unknown man he became the energetic head 
of one of the most important departments in the city, 
and one which offers the greatest temptations to 
corruption. His importance in local politics steadily 
increased ; legislation at Albany somehow seemed to 
leave him unscathed. When all the other city officers 
were put out of the Aqueduct Board, Mr. Squire re 
mained, and remained in spite of the protests of the 
press. 





The growing curiosity in regard to the cause of 
this some hat phenomenal career was suddenly eatis 
fied iast week when Mayor Grace, among othei 
charges against Mr. Syuire, accused him of ‘‘mak- 
ing a corrupt and illegal agreement, bargain, and 
promise with one Maurice B. Fiynn, for the purpose 
of securing appointment to the office of Commis- 
sioner of Public Works of the City of New York,” and 
in support of that accusation made puhuic the follow- 
ing letter : 

“* Maurice B. Flynn, Esq. : 

** Deak S1n,—In considerationof your securing not less 
than four County Democracy Aldermen who shall vote for my 
confirmation as Commissioner of Public Works, in the event 
that the Mayor shall send in my name for that office, I 
hereby agree to place my resignation as Commissioner, in 
case of my confirmation, in your hands whenever you may 
demand the same ; and, further, tomake no appointments 
in said office without your approval, and to make such re- 
movals therein as you may suggest and request, and to 
transact the business of said effice as you may direct. 

“ Very truly yours, ROLLIN M, Squire.” 


“New York, Dec. 26, 1884. 


Mr. Maurice B. Flynn is a contractor on the new 
aqueduct and on other large public works, and this 
agreement, if made as charged, simply means that 
Mr. Flynn would have the opportunity of making 





contracts with himself, payable out of the city 
treasury ; an arrangement which revives the most 
adroit and barefaced schemes of the late Mr. Tweed 
and his companions. Mr. Flynn denies that any such 
paper as the agreement in question existed to his 
knowledge at the time of the confirmation of Mr. 
Squire, or that he ever secured the influence and 
votes of any Aldermen in his favor; Mr. Squire 
declines to say anything about the matter at present. 
The letter appears so natural under the circum- 
stances, and so entirely explains the facts attending 
Mr. Squire’s appearance as Commissioner of Public 
Works, that it will require very strong evidence to 
disprove it. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
investigation may be pushed forward with such 
energy as to make that evidence necessary at a very 
early date. 


The new Tory Ministry must give occasion for 
serious thought to those Liberals whose votes assisted 
in the result. For while the new Oabinet gives sigus 
of more political activity, it gives no signs of any 
political progress. Lord Salisbury takes the position 
of Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. The 
Foreign Secretary is Lord Iddesleigh, whose political 
career as sir Stafford Northcote was cautious to the 
verge of timidity, and, although thoroughly honest 
and reputable, utterly lacking in statesmanship. 
Lord Iddesleigh’s singularly non-pugnacious temper 
bas won for him the title of ‘‘ the grand old woman.” 
Lord Randolph Churchill turns up in the novel posi- 
tion of Chancellor of the Exchequer, an appointment 
which has a certain element of burlesque in it when 
one remembers what the office is, who have filled it, 
and Lord Churchill’s political achievements to date. 
In addition to the responsibilities of this great posi- 
tion, Lord Churchill is to be the Conservative leader 
in the House of Commons, where he will have things 
pretty much in his own hands, and will be able to use 
his remarkable political tactics without the restrain- 
ing hand of asuperior. The Irish appointments are 
still more singular. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who has been for some 
time past the very dull and ineffective Oonserva- 
tive leader in the House of Commons, and who is 
known to be strongly anti Irishia feeling. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is the Marquis of Londonderry, 
yu ominous name in this connection, because it revives 
ae memory of his grandfather, Lord Castlereagh, 
who was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
Union. This gentleman is alsoan Orangeman. The 
high office of Home Secretary is filled by a Roman 
Catholic, for the first time since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Mr. Henry Matthews, the new Secretary, 
was the complainant’s counsel in the Crawford Dilke 
case, and has been regarded as a very able lawyer, 
though without political standing. 





The Primrose League, which arose out of a senti- 
ental veneration for the late Lord Beaconsfield, has 
uready become a very efficient political orgauization 


vn the Conservative side. It came into being only 
alout three years ago, under the leadership of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff. and it is due to the restless 
energy of Lord Randolph Churchill that its strength 
has been turned into practical politics. It is nowa 
network of political clubs, with the primrose, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s favorite flower, as its emblem, and 
with the avowed purpose of maintaining the present 
state of things in England, in Church and State, at 
home and abroad, by revitalizing the Conservative 
party. Unlike most political organizations, a large 
number of its members are women, and these ladies 
have contributed not a little toward its success. It 
has large revenues, which it uses for campaign pur- 
pores in printing political trac’s and in sending 
speakers to all parts of Great Britain. In fact, it is 
showing the zeal of a new organization, and is using 
every means, both ona large and a small scale, to 
revive the drooping cause of Toryism. 





It looks now as if a revolution in Servia might be 
expected at no distant date, brought about by the 
disappointment of the people at the result of the war 
with Bulgaria, and by the heavy tax2s which that 
very fruitless and unprovoked campaign has made 
necessary. This feeling has shown itself in the 
greatly increased number of the Radicals in the 
Assembly, between which and the King there is now 
a deadlock. The Radicals threaten to withdraw, 
and so deprive the Assembly of a quorum, and pre- 
vent it from transacting business. In this event it 
is said that King Milan intends to dissolve the 
Assembly and to make himself absolute prince—a 
step which could only be taken successfully by a wise 





and popular ruler, and Milan is certainly neither. 
To attempt to make himself dictator at the height of 
his unpopularity, and while the Servians are attack- 
ing the tax gatherers, would be the height of folly. 
If this kind of madness should seize the Prince, it is 
likely that he would be deposed and a more popular 
ruler elected in his stead Russia in the meantime 
protecting Servia from occupation from without. 





The conference held at Berlin for the distribution 
of colonial possessions in Africa assigned to Great 
Britain certain great tracts of country on the river 
Niger. Steps have now been taken looking to the 
occupation and organization of this district. A royal 
charter has been granted which confers on the Na- 
tional African Company powers of governing and 
defending the territories covering the entire basin 
of the Niger River, and equal, it is said, in extent to 
that formerly owned by the East India Company. 
The new company will have power to raise troops, to 
pass laws, and to coin money, under the control of 
the Secretary of State; and the receipts from cus- 
toms, duties, and other taxes are to be expended upon 
administration. Both in Africa and Borneo the old 
device of governing through a semi-private company 
has been revived by England because it has been 
found a more convenievt and direct form of govern. 
ment than that under Parliament. The ‘‘ Spectator ” 
says that ‘‘the National African Company may 
possess a great empire by and by if they know how 
to manage negroes without enslaving them ; their 
chairman will have more power than most kings.” 





The Ceath of Abbé Liszt at Bayreuth, last Satur- 
day night, closes one of the most brilliant musical 
careers of modern times, and in one sense marks the 
end of a distinct era of musical growth and interpre- 
tation. Born in Hungary in 1811, and uniting in 
himself the Magyar and the German blood, Liszt 
early developed the astonishing technique which 
afterward delighted the world. At the age of 
twelve he began his career in the concert-room, and 
was almost immediately recognized as a pianist of 
great brilliancy and of a very uncommon quality of 
genius. For many years Liszt has been unquestion- 
ably the foremost living master of the piano. His 
extraordinary gifts and character brought him into 
relation with many of the foremost men of his age, 
especially with men who possessed the kindred gift 
of genius in one or the other of its many forms. 
Victor Hugo, Aifred de Musset, Berlioz, Lamennais, 
and George Sand were among his intimate friends, 
while his relations with Chopin form one of the 
most interesting episodes of modern musical history. 
He early discovered Wagner’s genius, aud was one of 
his most devoted adherents. Of late years he has 
been heard in public only at rare intervals ; but up to 
the last his marvelous brilliancy of touch and inten- 
sity of spirit seemed to be unimpaired by age. His 
genius and his method were so thoroughly individu- 
alistic that he leaves no successor. 





The committee to who-e cuarge the conduct of re- 
ligious worship and culture in Harvard College is 
intrusted have issued a circular to the students and 
parents giving the plan wnich they propose to inau- 
gurate, 28 already outlined by us, with some 
additional particulars. They will hold a daily service 
of prayer in the chapel, and a service with preaching 
on Sunday evenings. Each of the six preachers will 
conduct four Sunday services ; other Sunday services 
will be led by other preachers to be hereafte> ap- 
pointed. A course on the Ethics of Sovial Reform 
and a half course on the Philosophy of Religion, 
conducted by Professor Peabody, will be added to the 
electives. The committee advise the University to 
continue to provide seats for the students in the 
neighboring churches, and to ‘‘ associate themselves 
with some form of parish life.”’ While they truly say 
that it is not possible for them to undertake pasteral 
Visitation of the students, they open the way for 
students to visit them, and announce that a time 
and place will be fixed at which students can see one 
or other of them for personal counsel. They appear 
to us to be determined to do all in their power to pro- 
mote the spiritual life of the college, and we agree 
heartily with their declaration that only the students 
can make their efforts successful. We hope to see 
the Christian students organizing some vigorous 
measures of co-operation with this ministerial com- 
mittee. 


Our honored friend Dr. Seibert, in another col- 
umn, presents certainly with vigor, if not with force, 
the reasons which seem to him to justify the perma- 
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nent and large endowment of separate schools for the 
training of German-speaking ministers for Gospel 
work among the German population of the United 
States. He does not indicate, however, that he has 
read with care the article which he criticises, or pon- 
dered its carefully guarded utterances. We answer 
to his expressed question and his implied criticism, 
that the article was written by one who is thoroughly 
and personally familiar with the subject, as his state- 
ments showed him to be with the facts; who has 
been engaged in an honest and successful endeavor, in 
a parish in an essentially foreign-American city, to 
bring the Gospel to foreign populations ; and who has 
never been suspected by any one who knows him or 
his Christian work of being ‘‘ cold” or ‘‘ merciless,” 
or lacking in ‘‘compassion.” The article itself dis- 
tinctly and in terms recognized the necessity, ‘‘ to a 
very limited extent, and for a purely temporary 
work,” of training German-speaking ministers for 
evangelistic work in America. The question is not 
whether the work of evangelization shall be carried 
on among our immigrant population, but whether it 
is expedient for that purpose to found and equip 
separate and permanent theological seminaries, or 
whether, by a wise modification of methods, and some 
enlargement of meaus, this work can be done in con- 
nection with our already established seminaries. As 
to the feasibility of educating home missionaries for 
work among our foreign populations by means of 
“ our regular seminaries, with no extra cost except the 
salary of one or two additional professors,” the expe- 
rience of Oberlin and Chicago Seminaries neither 
justifies Dr. Seibert’s impressions as to the necessary 
limitations in the methods of ‘‘ regular seminaries,” 
por his conclusions as to the impracticability of com- 
bining theological education in a foreign tongue and 
for a foreign work with a regular course in an already 
endowed and equipped theological school. It is diffi- 
cult to see any more reason for founding a separate 
seminary to prepare men to preach the Gospel in Ger- 
man to Germans in America than for establishing a 
separate seminary to prepare them to preach it in 
the Chinese tongue in China. Thia policy carried 
out consistently would give us as many seminaries as 
there are dialectsin America, if not as many as there 
are foreign tongues in the world. 





We have received the following card from the Sec- 
retaries of the American Board, which we place here 
upon our editorial pages that our readers may not, 
if we can help it, be left in any misunderstanding 
on this subject : 

Dear Sir: 

The article which appeared in the ‘‘ Advance,”’ July 1, 
over the name of the Home Secretary, had been previously 
read and revised by the three Secretaries of the Board in 
friendly conference. As the result of that conference, the 
two Junior Secretaries understood the Senior Secretary as 
assenting with them to the statement of facts presented, 
and to the agreement that it be so given to the public ‘in 
behalf of the Secretaries.’’ Aceordingly, it was so given, in 
good faith. Such assent, however, the Senior Secretary did 
not intend to give without further and more careful con- 
sideration, and he supposed that he was so understood by 
his associates. 

This misapprehension was the occasion of the letter of 
the Senior Secretary, which, without conference, was given 
to the public two weeks later, the language of which was 
interpreted by some as a severe reflection upon the manner 
in which the former letter had been given to the public—an 
' interpretation which the writer of the letter regrets and 
never dreamed it could be given. The objection which the 
Senior Secretary had to the letter of July 1 was not so much 
against any particular statement fn the article as against 
the impression which he thought likely to be made by it as 
a whole, as not sufficiently full and complete. On this ac- 
count he desired opportunity for farther consideration. 
This was not understood by his associates. It was an 
honest misapprehension on both sides, which we all alike 
regret, and not inconsistent with those fraternal relations 
which have always existed and always will exist in these 
missionary rooms. 

It would be strange if men of independent thought did 
not sometimes differ; but we long ago learned the good 
lesson we do not propese to unlearn; namely, when we 
differ, to differ genially. We cannot but believe that the 
many friends of the beloved Board which we have the 
honor and the responsibility at the present serious juncture 
in our missionary history to represent will give us, in this 
critical hour, their hearty confidence and their earnest 


prayers. Signed N. G. CLARK, 
a E. K. ALDEN, | Secretaries, 
JUDSON SMITH, 
July 27, 1886. 


Under the administration of the Home Department 
_ascarried on by Dr. Treat, and subsequently by Dr. 
Olark, no difficulty of the present sort ever presented 
itaelf. Neither the Secretaries nor the Prudential Oom- 
mittee ever’ went into the speculative opinions of 
candidates for appointment. It was counted enough 
if a.candidate gave evidence of the grace of God in 





his soul, accepted what are generally known as evan- 
gelical doctrines—as embodied, for example, in the 
creed of the Evangelical Alliance—and seemed in 
other ways fitted for the foreign service. If any 
further inquiry as to his orthodoxy was required, it 
was left to the Council that ordained him. Dr. Alden 
has introduced an innovation in the practice of the 
Committee. He has pushed inquiries into the specu 

lative opinions of candidates respecting the Interine- 
diate State and the destiny of those to whom Christ 
has never been made known. This has seemed to the 
Senior Secretary, to the Ohairman of the Prudential 
Oommittee, to a minority of that Committee, and 
to the President of the Board a needless and an 
injurious innovation. To the Home Secretary and to 
his supporters in committee it seems to be required 
by what they regard as a new and serious defection 
in the faith of the Congregational churches. This is 
the simple state of facts ; and the only way to settle 
the question is by an honest report of the facts to the 
churches, and a free and frank discussion thereon. 
The difference of opinion is radical; and inasmuch 
as Dr. Clark was supposed by a portion of the press 
to concur in the previously published card of his col- 
league, he could not do less than, in simple and kind 
but direct terms, explain his position. Christian men 
will not find it difficult to understand that such dif- 
ference of opinion may exist without disturbing 
friendly personal relations or interfering with harmo- 
nious official co-operation. 





It is a pity that those who have contributed to the 
public discussion of this subject should not have 
considered it in the same non-partisan spirit. The 
only danger of introducing acrimony into this debate 
is through the introduction of false accusations. 
Such an accusation is that of the ‘‘ Advance,” which 
intimates that the discussion was inaugurated by the 
Andover faculty, for the purpose of securing an 
indorsement of Andover theology; whereas, as we hap- 
pen to personally know, Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, the only 
member of the Andover faculty who is on the Pru- 
dential Committee, first learned of this innovation in 
tests for missionary service—tests not applied by the 
Committee, but by the Home Secretary—from some 
one not a member of the Committee, nor even of the 
Board, nor yet of Andover Seminary, either as 
teacher, pupil, or alumnus. Such, too, is the accusa- 
tion from the pen of the Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., in 
the current number of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,” who 
says: ‘‘It is definitely proposed, we understand, to 
make up an Andover Band to transport this new 
theory into Japan, and practically reorganize the 
mission of the American Board on the lines of the 
‘ New Departure.’”” We are authorized to give this 
statement a most emphatic denial. The author of it 
owes it to his brethren in the ministry either to give 
his authority or to retract and apologize for this 
extraorditary statement. Our columns are open to 
him for either purpose. The truth is not promoted, 
it is only obscured, by such personalities. The real 
issue is very simple ; that issue we have stated, by 
the report of a concrete case, in another column. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—The House refused 
to agree to the River and Harbor Appropriation bill 
as reported from the conference committee. It 
especially objeeted to the Hennepin scheme, and to 
the provisions for the buying of canals absolutely 
worthless to their present owners. The Senate at 
first voted to insist upon these items, but a further 
conference was ordered, and an agreement will prob- 
ably be reached.—tThe Senate passed the Fortifica- 
tion bill, with amendments increasing the amount of 
the appropriation from $620,000 to $6,630,000.—— 
When the Senate discussed Mr. Allison’s substitute 
for the Morrison Surplus bill the Western Republicans 
were generally in favor of the original measure, and 
the Eastern Democrats generally in favor of the sub- 
stitute. The substitute was finally adopted by a 
vote of 87 to 27.——By a vote of 84 to 29 the 
Senate passed a bill to receive trade dollars at 
their face value. They are largely in the hands of 
speculators, who obtained them at large at their 
bullion value. The bill, if it becomes law, will 
probably enrich these speculators to the extent of 
about $3,000,000.——The House, by a vote of 133 to 
104, agreed to substitute the Reagan bill for the Oul- 
lom bill. The Reagan bill forbids the railroads to 
charge more for a short haul than for a long one, 
and tries to prevent discrimination by requiring the 
publication of rates.——The Senate refused to con- 
firm the nomination of James O. Matthews, a colored 
Democrat, to succeed Fred Douglass as Kecorder of 
Deeds. ——Senator Edmunds tried to get the Senate 
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to pass a resolution indorsing the Nicaragua Canal 
scheme, but was defeated by a decided majority. —— 
The bill to increase the naval establishment, with 
the Senate amendments thereto, has been passed 
by both houses and sent to the President.——The 
President has signed the Oleomargarine bill. In 
his message to the House he says: ‘‘. . . I deem it 
my duty in this instance to defer to the judgment of 
the legislative branch of the Government, which has 
been so emphatically announced in both Houses of 
Congress upon the passage of this bill.” He states 
that he does not believe in destroying one industry to 
protect another, but ventures to say that ‘‘hardly a 
pound [of oleomargarine] ever entered a poor man’s 
house under its real name and in its true character.” 





GENERAL ITEMS.—The stories about starving fisher- 
men in Labrador are declared by the Newfoundland 
authorities to be greatly exaggerated, if not abso- 
lutely false. ——The ‘‘ Galatea” has arrived safely. 
——tThere has been rioting in Amsterdam, Holland, 
in which several persons were killed.——General 
Gordon has been nominated by the Georgia Demo- 
crats for Governor.——Prohibition conventions have 
been held the past week in Oonnecticut, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin.——M. de Lesseps declares his faith in the 
Panama Canal unshaken, and says it will be opened 
in 1889.——-Much damage was done by severe storms 
ia New England, New York, and Ohio last Friday. 
Forty-two shoe factories have closed in Brockton, 
Mass.——Master Workman Maguire, of District As- 
sembly Forty-nine, of the New York Knights of Labor, 
which comprises 30,000 men, declares that his Assem- 
bly will go into politics this fall and run a separate 
candidate for the Mayoralty.——Rioting again took 
place in Belfast, Ireland, last Sunday. The mob 
wrecked several buildings, and was at last dispersed 
by the military.——A curious labor contest is now 
yoing on between the cigar manufacturers of New 
York and the Kuights of Labor on one hand, and the 
Cigarmakers’ Unions on the other. The Knights of 
Labor admitted the Progressive Union to their body 
some time ago, and mediated between it and the 
manufacturers. The Progressive Union now refuses to 
abandon its separate organization, and its members 
have been expelled by the Knights, who are assisted 
by the manufacturers. 











THE REAL ISSUE. 


OME weeks ago we called the attention of the 
public to the dangers which threatened the 
cause of Ohristian missions from the course which 
was pursued by the Home Secretary of the American 
Board, in erecting a creed of his own selection into a 
standard of orthodoxy by which to test persous offer- 
ing themselves for missionary service in foreign lands. 
The statement of facts which we then made, in some- 
what general terms, was received with some in- 
credulity in certain quarters, one ill-informed cor- 
respondent going so far as to intimate that it was 
based on a misapprehension of the facts, and others 
of our contemporaries assuming this to be the case, 
though they did not directly say so. Six weeks have 
passed since the original article in The Ohristian 
Union, and the Home Secretary has issued a card to 
the public, which we have given to our readers ; buat 
no one having any personal knowledge of the facta 
has ventured directly to call in question a single 
statement made by The Ohristian Union. Our report 
has aroused a widespread discussion in the religious 
press, the general drift of which those of our readers 
who are interested in this matter can easily gather 
from the selections which we publish on another 
page. Although nostatement which we have made 
is categorically denied, and the substance of our re- 
port is confirmed by Secretary Alden’s card, still it is 
clear, from the columns of our contemporaries, that 
they do not understand the facts, or the issue which 
those facts involve. The ‘‘ Interior,” of Chicago, for 
example, would hardly have written exactly as it has 
done, if it had known that one of the secretaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions had officially in: 
dicated the entire readiness of that Board to com- 
mission one of those whom Secretary Alden had 
excluded from appointment. 

For the sake of clearness, we desire again to exactly 
define the question which we have presented for the 
consideration of the Board and of the churches. There 
has been no “‘ attack” upon the Board. This is not 
because it is like the king, who ‘‘ can do no wrong,” 
but because, in fact, it has neither done nor omitted 
to do anything which makes it amenable to criticism. 
We have not criticised the Board ; we have simply 
reported to the Board, and to the churches which 
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constitute its constituency, certain acts done in its 
name, but without its authority, which, in our judg- 
ment, are injurious to the cause it was organized to 
promote. It perhaps needs to be repeated that the 
creed which the Home Secretary has been sending 
out as an epitome of the faith of the churches has 
never been approved by the churches, nor by the 
Board, nor even by the Prudential Committee. And 
it may be added that the attempt to have such a doc- 
trinal statement approved by either the Board or the 
Prudential Committee has been decisively negatived 
by that Committee. To report to the public the 
course of one of the executive officers of the Ameri- 
can Board, which has not commended itself as wise 
to either the President of the Board, the Chairman 
of the Prudential Committee, or the Senior Secretary, 
and which has never even been considered by the 
Board itself, is not to ‘‘ attack ” the Board. 

Nor is the question at present in issue the questicn 
whether the Board is amenable to the Congrega- 
tional churches from which it draws its support. 
The ‘‘ Congregationalist ” has, indeed, made, at least 
impliedly, the somewhat extraordinary claim that 
because the Board is a close corporation it is not 
subject to the direction of the churches. It will be 
time enough to discuss this question whenever it is 
made, either by the Board or on its behalf by any one 
authorized to make it; and that time, we venture to 
say, will never come. The American Board has 
always enjoyed the confidence of the churches because 
it has always taken pains to be their representative. 
We see no reason to suppose that it intends to aban- 
don that position. On the contrary, it is intimated 
by the Home Secretary that he desires the judgment of 
the constituency of the Board ; but that judgment can- 
not be afforded unless the constituency know the facts. 
We desire toaid him in obtaining that judgment, 
and for that purpose we report to the constituency 
the facts on which such a judgment may be based. 

Nor is there any question whether the churches 
desire to send out men *‘ to preach probation after 
this life to those who sit in the region and shadow 
of death.” There is not the smallest evidence that 
any one of those who have been rejected by Dr. 
Alden's policy propose or desire to preach probation 
after death. There is no evidence, so far as we can 
judge from a careful scrutiny of the official corre- 
spondence, that any one of them holds to such a 
doctrine as a part of his theological system. The 
whole of the offense of these rejected candidates is 
that they refuse to be dogmatic on the subject ; that 
they decline to assert dogmatically that there can be 
no probation after death for any one; that they 
refuse to subscribe to the statements to which also 
twenty-two out of the twenty-four members of the 
late Creed Committee refused to subscribe ; that they 
maintain respecting the Intermediate State the same 
reserve which is maintained by every cecumenical 
creed of Christendom, by the Creed of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, by the New Oongregational Creed, 
and by the great mass of evangelical preachers in 
their pulpit ministry ; that they believe, with the 
‘* Advance,” that ‘‘ the Gospel is a message for those 
to whom it comes, not a storehouse of information 
concerning those to whom it does not,” and, with that 
journal, that ‘‘ dogmatism on the one side is no more 
warranted than dogmatism on the other.” That we 
may make this indisputably clear to our contempo- 
raries, to the churches, and to the Board, we publish 
here the exact facts in one of the cases to which we 
have heretofore referred. 

A year ago last spring Miss —— offered her serv- 
ices to the American Board asa lay teacher. She isa 
graduate of one of the first colleges for women in the 
country. Her standing, both intellectual and moral, 
is of the highest order ; her piety and consecration 
undoubted. Respecting her health, the physician rec- 
ommended that she should not go to a hot climate, but 
added that the climate of Japan was specially adapted 
for her. It was to Japan she wished to go, and the 
demand for teachers and missionaries in Japan was 
urgent, as all those familiar with missionary appeals 
well know. We may add, as atestimony to herquali- 
fications, both physical and intellectual, that, after 
her rejection by Dr. Alden as a missionary teacher, 
she received and accepted an appointment as a 
teacher ia one of the larger institutions of learning 

in the West, a position which she has filled efficiently 
and acceptably during the last year, and which she 
now leaves only to accept an appointment to a pro- 
fessorsnip in a college of high standing. The result 
of her application for appointment as a lay teacher 
in Japan we will tell in her own words, copied from 
& private letter written at the time to a friend, not 


for publication, but which we have obtained per- 
mission to publish : 
, August 1, 1885. 

I believe I promised to write to you when [ knew the 
decision of the committee. That decision was a hard blow 
to me, but not an unexpected one, for, in accordance with 
your suggestion, I had a talk with Dr. Alden. I found him, 
as he had said, not at all worried about my doctrines, but it 
was because he had supposed that an hour’s conversation 
with him would convince me of the absolute correctness of 
his views. I have been too long thinking on the views of 
such men as Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Duryea, and Dr. Abbott, to 
say, with Dr. Alden, that I was as sure there would be no 
probation after death as I was of the existence of God. On 
the other hand, truth compelled me to say that I am tend- 
ing to the other side in my beliefs, since I do not think the 
Bible forbids that belief. However, this is only my opinion, 
and I do not care to go to Japan to teach my opinions, but 
what the Bible does positively teach. When Dr. Alden saw 
how I felt, he was very kind, but evidently considered that 
such views unfitted me for such work as I wished to do, 
and that the majority of the Board agreed with him. Dr. 
Clark, with whom I afterward talked, did not consider it 
such an importent matter, and said he should vote for me. 
The result was a decision that there was no vacancy at 
present in the climate in which I must work, and that delay 
will give time for me to see what the Bible teaching is on 
the points which I do not consider clear. 

Iam more disappointed by this than you can know, for 
Ido not see that I shall ever be any more satisfactory to 
them, andI do want to go. But I have asked for guid- 
ance in choosing my work, and I am certainly receiving it, 
so I shall try to be patient. Iam sorry to have made so 
much trouble, but I have only been honest. 


The friend to-whom this letter was sent subse- 
quently addressed a letter of inquiry to the Presby- 
terian Board of Missions, asking as to the qualifications 
for appointment as a lay teacher under that Board, 
and received the following reply : 


Boarp OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE t 


SBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
23 CENTER StrEET, NEw York, August 11, 1885. 


Dear Madam: 

In reply to your favor of the 6th inst., | inclose a manual, 
which may meet the wants of your friend, and I will add, 
with reference to any creedal requirements of your friend, 
that the Board is simply the representative of the Presby- 
terian Church, and that its custom has been to require only 
of pastors and elders, or church office bearers, the accept- 
ance of its Confession of Faith, together with the Longer 
and Shorter Catechisms, but that all it requires of lay work- 
ers or members is a simple confession of faith in Jesus 
Christ for salvation. The practice of the churches in this 
respect has not been invariable, but only the above is truly 
Presbyterian custom. Lady missionaries come under the 
head of lay workers. 

I sincerely hope the way may be made plain for your 
friend to enter upon the great field of foreign missionary 
work. Very sincerely yours, O. C. Morsz, 

Secretary pro tem. 


These facts do not seem to us to require comment. 
They present the real question at issue in a very 
simple form. That question we submit to the 
considerate judgment of the American Board, the 
churches, and our Christian contemporaries. Which 
is the wise and Christian policy—that of the Presby- 
terian Board, or that of Secretary Alden ? that which 
makes plain the way for the writer of the above note 
to enter the foreign missionary field, or that which 
bars her way because she is not as sure that there 
can be no probation after death as she is of the exist- 
ence of God ? 








CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF MAN. 


197 Mount PLEASANT AVENUE, | 
Newark, N. J., June 23, 1886. { 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 


Of course you are right in insisting, as against Mr. H. P. 
Cobb’s statement in The Christian Union of the 17th, that 
there have been interpretations of the passage in Genesis 
describing the creation of Adam other than the one he says 
is inevitable. But do you not think that the broader inter- 
pretation which you cite and approve is a reading into the 
text of a meaning which the writer never dreamed of? Do 
you not think the writer of Genesis believed Adam was first 
formed of earth and then breathed into? Do you believe he 
meant to suggest only the two natures of man? Is it not 
the statement of a childlike belief concerning the origin of 
man which prevailed among the Jews at the time Genesis 
was written? And is it not better to say plainly that the 
writer of Genesis believed man to have been created as he 
says, but we now believe him to have been mistaken ; never- 
theless, the form of his statement is such that it will pass 
for a general description of the dual nature of man? His 
teaching was purely legendary ; but, as is often the case, 
the legend embodied, all unconsciously, the truth. 

In short, is it not better to admit that not only the South- 
ern Presbyterian General Assembly, but the letter of Gene- 
sis is also mistaken as to manner in detail of man’s crea- 
tion? It seems to me that Mr. Cobb is right in saying that 
the words of Genesis are very clear in their teaching, and 
can be fairly interpreted in but one way, if we take into 
account what the writer of them meant to say ; and since 
the sacred writer was probably mistaken, it is better to say 
8o plainly, and then, if you please, call attention to the cor- 





respondence between what many now believe to be the 


truth about man’s creation and an interpretation which may 
be thrust upon Genesis. Very sincerely, 
Hue O. PENTECOsT. 


HIS letter is the most significant of several bear- 

ing on the same subject. We print it in spite 
of the lapse of time since it was written, because it 
affords occasion for repeating what we have hereto- 
fore said, but what needs to be frequently repeated, 
respecting the general principles of interpretation of 
the Book of Genesis. 

We find in the first chapters of Genesis an account 
of prehistoric events. When we compare it with the 
traditions of other nations, we find a striking paral- 
lelism in certain respects, and an equally striking 
difference in others. According to one Egyptian 
account, ‘‘the fertilizing mud left by the Nile, and 
exposed to the vivifying action of heat induced by 
the sun’s rays, brought forth germs which sprang up 
as the bodies of men ;” according tosome repre ¢ nta- 
tions on the monuments, the Deity molded man on 
a potter's wheel, and so prepared him to receive the 
breath of life. The same idea in different forms 
appears in the traditions of Peru, of the North 
American Indians, of the Chaldeans, of the Greeks, 
etc. The reader interested in such matters will find 
a statement of the traditions in Lenormant’s ‘‘ Begin- 
nings of History.” 

Now, there are two methods of accounting for this 
parallelism. One is the hypothesis that God gave to 
Moses a direct revelation of the method of creation 
and of the details of the Fall, the Deluge, and patri- 
archal history ; that Moses wrote what was thus 
revealed to him, and that the heathen mythologies 
are corruptions of this divine revelation. This is an 
entirely possible hypothesis ; but it is a purely extra- 
Biblical hypothesis. Moses nowhere claims to have 
received such a revelation, and no one of the Biblical 
writers anywhere makes this claim for him. It is 
not even by any means certain that this account was 
written by Moses ; though that is probable. It is 
clear, therefore, that tu deny or doubt that the pre- 
historic portions of the Mosaic narrative were diviuely 
revealed is not to deny or doubt the Bible ; it is only 
to question a wholly human and extra Biblical expla- 
nation of the origin of certain portions of the Bible. 
There is, however, another explanation of this origin. 
It is equally consistent with a full acceptance of, and 
a devout reverence for, the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God. We can best state it in the words of 
that eminent Christian scholar and antiquarian 
Francois Lenormant : 


‘That which we read in the first chapters of Genesis is 
not an account dictated by God himeelf, the possession of 
which was the exclusive possession of the chosen people. 
It is a tradition whose origin is lost in the night of the re 
motest ages, and which all the great nations of Western 
Asia possessed in common, with some variations. The very 
form given it in the Bible is so closely related to that which 
has been lately discovered in Babylon and Ohaldea, it fol- 
lows so exactly the same course, that it is quite impossible 
for me to doubt any longer that it has thesame origin. The 
family of Abraham carried this tradition with it in the 
migration which brought it from Ur of the Chaldees into 
Palestine, ana even then it was doubtless already fixed, 
either in a written or an oral form, for beneath the expres- 
sions of the Hebrew text in more than one place there ap- 
pear certain things which can be explained only as expres- 
sions peculiar to the Assyrian language. ... The first 
chapters of Genesis constitute a ‘ Book of the Beginnings,’ 
in accordance with the stories handed down in Israel from 
generation to generation, ever since the times of the Patri- 
archs, which, in all its essential affirmations, is parallel 
with the statements of the sacred books from the banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. But if this is so, I shall perhaps 
be asked, Where, then, do you find the divine inspiration of 
the writers who made this archwology—that supernatural 
help by which, as a Christian, you must believe them to 
have been guided? Where? In the absolutely new spirit 
which animates their narratives, even though the form of it 
may have remained the same as among the neighboring na 
tions. It is the same narrative, and in it the same episodes 
succeed one another in like manner; and yet one would be 
blind not to perceive that the signification has become alto- 
gether different. The exuberant polytheism which encum- 
bers these stories among the Chaldeans has been carefully 
eliminated to give place to the severest monotheism. What 
formerly expressed naturalistic conceptions of a singular 
grossness here becomes the garb of moral truths of the 
most exalted and the most purely spiritual order. The 
essential features of the form of the tradition have been 
preserved, and yet between the Bible and the sacred books 
of the Chaldeans there is all the distance of one of the 
most tremendous revolutions which have ever been effected 
in human beliefs, and it is none the less amazing for being 
transferred. Others may seek to explain this by the simple 
natural progress of the conscience of humanity ; for my- 
self, [do not hesitate to find in it the effect of a super- 
natural intervention of Divine Providence, and I bow 
before the God who inspired the Law and the Prophets,” 


We have given this extract at length because it 





would not be possible to state this opinion in briefer 
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or in better form. We may add that some Biblical 
scholars, whose orthodoxy and whose scholarship 
would not be questioned, hold, as at least a probable 
opinion, that these early traditions were reduced to 
writing by successive generations, and that Moses 
has edited, revised, and incorporated these successive 
documents in his narrative. What, however, we 
emphasize is that these two opinions as to the sources 
of Moses’s information are equally Christian and 
equally consistent with a reverent acceptance of the 
Bible as the Word of God. One regards its prehistoric 
portions as a divine revelation which pagan tradition 
perverted ; the other as a human tradition which 
divine inspiration converted. One supposes that the 
narrative came primarily from God, and man cor- 
rupted it; the other, that it came primarily from 
human sources, and the Spirit of God sanctified and 
used it. One supposes that God, by inspiration, sup- 
planted the use of human means ; the other, that he 
consecrated and purified human faculties. The latter 
opinion appears to us more in accordance with the 
general method of divine working : but both opinions 
are purely human hypotheses ; neither has the direct 
sanction of Scriptural statement. 

We do not, then, think it necessary to suppose that 
Moses believed in the Egyptian hypothesis of a man 
turned out of clay on a potter’s wheel, and either, 
with one correspondent, to accept that statement as 
infallibly true, or, with the other, to reject it as 
certainly false. There is clearly another alternative : 
that, so far as the material for his history was con- 
cerned, Moses was left to gather it as best he could, 
from such materials for history as the previous tradi 
tions—oral or written—might afford; that in the 
selection and use of these materials he was divinely 
guided ; that he perceived beneath them a spiritual 
lesson which other annalists had never perceived ; 
that he did not attempt to determine as to the scien- 
tific and historical accuracy of these traditions in 
detail ; but that he so narrated them as to make 
prominent the great and spiritual truths with which 
alone he was concerned : the divine origin of the 
human spirit, the earthly origin of the human body ; 
the essential unity and equality of the sexes, consti- 
tuting one God-made man ; the secret and source of 
all sin is disobedience to God ; and the inevitable con- 
sequence of sin is estrangement from God. It is not 
irreligious to believe that God modeled the first man, 
potter-fashion, of clay, and took a rib out of his side 
as a foundation for the first woman ; but it is equally 
religious to read this narrative as an imaginative one, 
formed in the childhood of the race, at a time when 
men did not discriminate, as the Hindu does not 
even now, between poetry and history—a narrative 
borrowed, as to its forms, from tradition, but so 
utilized by the prophetic and inspired pen of Moses 
as to become a vehicle for the profoundest spiritual 
truths. 








WHY NOT? 


O life has attained anything like completeness 
unless it issues constantly in that kind of heip. 
fulness which was one of the divinest characteristics 
of the greatest of teachers. Every human life is a 
failare, no matter what its achievements, unless it 
is a constant force making for the well-being of other 
men and women. There never was and there never 
can be such a thing as a great life isolated from so- 
ciety and lived alone ; for the end of all true living 
involves this kind of fruitfulness, as truly as the end 
of the seed which makes the harvest involves the grain 
which sustains and nourishes the werld. To have 
this spirit of helpfulness, and to manifest it, lies, 
undoubtedly, within the purpose of most men and 
women ; he only realizes it on a large scale in whom 
it becomes the most prominent characteristic of his 
life. They make a great mistake who suppose that 
this helpfulness requires large means or high pcsi- 
tion or unusual opportunities. These things are all 
valuable and invaluable to those who know how to 
use them ; but they are never essential to a really 
helpful character and career ; that which is essen- 
tial, and that which lies within the eye and reach of 
every human being, is the spirit of helpfulness, the 
controlling desire to so live as to make other lives 
easier, happier, and more useful. He who should set 
out to show his helpfulness only by a series of defi- 
nite acts might do some good, but this good would be 
small compared with that which would be accom- 
plished by one whose whole life lent itself, through 
the unconscious action of its own spirit, to ministra- 
tion to other lives. Most people feel that they must 
live their own lives first, and whatever margin of 


time, strength, influence, or money they may possess 
may then be given to others. This puts self first, 
and makes helpfulness secondary, and this is not the 
true attitude. Life must begin with the idea that it 
is to be lived for others, and that, not its margin, but 
its best strength and its best energy, must be put 
into that kind of service. He who feels this will 
not need to seek for opportusities of making his 
feeling known ; they will come to him unsought and, 
for the most part, unconsciously. The moment one 
assumes this attitude toward his fellow-men he begins 
to minister to them by thought, by werd, and by 
action. The spirit that rules him will reveal itself to 
others, and will touch them in ten thousand unseen 
ways. Such a man or woman imparts a tonic qual- 
ity to the atmosphere in which they live; they are, 
unconsciously to themselves, health, strength, and 
hope to those who are about them; and so, awake 
or asleep, silent or speaking, acting or at rest, they 
become fellow-helpers with Him who came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


HO shall be the next Governor is the problem in 
Massachusetts. There has been successful 
casting about to find a competitor with Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Ames in the Republican Convention, the Hon. W. 
W. Crapo baving allowed his friends to bring him for- 
ward. He isamanof dignity and ability, who would 
keep the executive office in honorable line of succession. 
He enters the arena to satisfy a peremptory demand of 
many strong Republicans for some other candidate than 
Mr. Ames. The latter has laid his traps carefully, has 
the machine forces well in hand, and till recently it has 
seemed to be a foregone conclusion that the nomination 
will be his of necessity. It will not be a holiday task to 
defeat his purpose and his grip. He is wealthy, a manu- 
facturer, has bid well for the labor vote, is a theoretical 
Prohibitionist, and would satisfy the Prohibitionists, ex- 
cept the third party type. But he has not special fit- 
ness in any direction to be Governor. Thousands of 
men in the State could easily be selected of finer type 
and stronger qualities to fill the office. Yet to-day he 
has the outlook. Two months may work great changes, 
It is understood that Governor Robinson is committed to 
Mr. Ames. To oppose the Republicans the Democrats 
are at present booming the Hon. P. A. Collins. 


The sensitiveness of labor and repeated strike up- 
heavals make the labor vote an unknown quantity. At 
East Cambridge the past week Mr. John P. Squires & 
Co., the large pork-packing concern, took the initiative 
in a threatened strike and locked the men out, on the 
ground that the Knights of Labor had interfered with 
demands, and the company chose to take affairs out of 
their hands. A circular was issued to the workmen 
proposing to rearrange with them personally on such 
terms as could be agreed upon. As some five hundred 
men were thus turned into the streets, stal wart butchers, 
there was much apprehension of rough work. To the 
credit of,the workmen, they not only have refrained from 
violence, but have organized police among themselves to 
preserve peace and good order. The end is not yet. 
There seems to be a growing determination in many 
quarters among employers to do their business 
squarely with the employees and not through labor com- 
mittees or organizations of any sort. At Brockton the 
shoe manufacturers in twenty factories closed their doors 
Saturday because of complications with the lasters. 
There {s rivalry between the Knights of Labor and the 
labor unions. It is impossible to forecast the effect of 
these disintegrating forces upon the approaching elec- 
tions. The politician who seeks to ride into power by 
political chicanery will not only have to ride two horses 
at once, but a troop of horses, capering in al! directions, 
ready to kick up their heels and shy at every caucus 
and wayside voter. Issues are complex, and voters un- 
certain. 


Mr. L. Edwin Dudley, of the Law and Order League, 
gives some suggestive figures to show the salu- 
tary effect of the new Board of Police appointed the 
past year by the Police Commissioners, especially in 
bearing upon saloons and the liquor traffic. While the 
number of saloons licensed has been 633 less than the 
previous year, the total amount of licenses has been 
$550,549, an excess over the previous year of about 
$391,000. The League is a constant terror to the violat- 
ors of law, and if convictions could be gotten in liquor 
cases in the courts as surely as they are in other kinds of 
cases, the illicit sales would be speedily diminished. 
Many of the bad places in the city have been closed by 
the police. In some sections of the city bad streets are 
being improved by reconstruction of buildings, thus 
driving out brothels and vile places. But, alas! vice 








knows how to put on silver, even golden, slippers to 
keep itself in seeming respectability, to keep pace with 
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art and fashion. It is a fact worth noting that 633 
saloons have been closed, and especially that quite gen- 
erally in the city the eleven o’clock closing law is 
observed. Mr. Dudley also shows that under the new 
police law the Sunday laws are much better observed 
than before, and Sunday drunkenness has decreased 
with the decrease cf sales. 


The Rev. A. E. Dunning declines his call to Oak 
Park. There is much there that is attractive to him, 
but the position he now so ably fills has peremptory 
claims. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 





HE New England Church {s to congratulated on 

the decision of its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Lit- 
tle, to remain in Chicago. The call to Worcester was 
attractive, the salary offered larger than the one received 
here, but Dr. Little felt, and his brethren in the minis- 
try feel, that he ought not to leave his present field. 
There is too much work to be done here and work of 
too important a nature, to justify a man who has it well 
in hand in leaving it. We are sorry that Plymouth 
Church is disappointed, but we are sure that even its 
members will not question the wisdom of Dr. Little’s 
decision. 





The reports of the Sunday services, now that so many 
of the pastors are absent, are somewhat curious. Thus, 
it is said that the subject of the minister who preached 
for Dr. Scudder at the Plymouth Church last Sunday 
morning was ‘' Fire,” and that the discourse was of 
great length. Let the reader reflect that the mercury 
was well up in the nineties, and that, owing to its pecul- 
iar construction, the audience-room of the church in hot 
weather is like an oven, and he cao imagine the state of 
mind with which a discourse on such a subject was re- 
ceived. 


The Saengerfest at Milwaukee, last week, was in every 
way a success. The receipts have nearly or quite 
equaled the expenses. The public has listened to most 
excellent music, and multitudes of strangers have seen 
the beauties of our northern neighbor on the Lake. 
One feature of the entertainment Is to be regretted ; viz., 
that the festivities were brought to a close by a picnic 
on Sunday. Over 60,000 persons on that day poured 
through the gates into the picnic grounds. The great 
brewerles had decorated pavilions for the sale of beer. 
Of course, no regard whatever was paid to the sacred- 
ness of the day, or to the opinions of those who are not 
willing that it should be openly desecrated. Whether 
the responsibility for its violation rests with Germans or 
Americans does not appear. Nor is it of much conse- 
quence, as even in Chicago picnics and driving in the 
parks are too frequent to occasion surprise. The festival 
will next year be at St. Louis, probably in October, after 
the heat of the summer is over. 


The thirty-fifth day in the trial of the Anarcgists has 
closed, and the testimony for the prosecution is nearly 
all in. It has caused the defense much anxiety. The 
fact of a conspiracy has been proved, a conspiracy 
against property and life. The persons under indict. 
ment have been shown to he connected with it, to have 
been the leading spirits in it. It has been proved that 
one of them, Mr. Spies, wrote what is termed the 
‘*Revenge” circular, the circular which called for a 
meeting in Haymarket Square, and which counseled 
revenge for murders said to have been committed by 
the police the day before in the riot at McCormick’s 
factory. The manufacture of the dynamite bombs has 
been traced to Lingg, and a Mr. Gilmer has testified to 
seeing Spies light the fuse of the bomb which did such 
fearful execution, and which Schnaubelt, still at large, 
threw. It has been shown that the pieces of the bomb 
taken from the bodies of the wouaded men were of the 
same material as that found in the bombs manufactured 
by Lingg, and that the chemical mixture which he put 
into the bombs found in his possessiun 1s the same with 
that taken from the bodles of Officers Deegan and 
Murphy. The testimony has been cumulative, and thus 
far has not been weakened at all by cross-examination. 
Unless there be a Socialist on the jury, it does not seem 
possible that any of the men now on trial should escape 
conviction. A dispatch from Erie, Pa., states that the 
body of Schnaubeit was taken from the lake Thursday 
and buried. It lacks confirmation. Strong efforts 
continue to be made to create sympathy with the 
Anarchists. A meeting for this purpose was held 
Monday night of last week at Turner Hall, but as 
twenty policemen were present the speeches were less 
bold than was expected. Still, they managed to accuse 
the press of unfairness and prejudice in reporting the 
trial, and to pass resolutions of sympathy with the poor 
“patriots” so unjustly deprived of their liberty. 
Several of the speakers declared that free speech is a 
thing of the past, that the press has been muzzled, and 
that by its “‘ gigantic conspiracy” to keep back testi- 





mony at all favorable to the prisoners, and through “the 
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howling of the pulpit,” the public is grossly deceived. 
A collection of $76 was secured toward the expenses of 
the trial. 


A very different meeting from this is that held every 
evening by members of the Salvation Army in a rink on 
Madison Street, near Union Park. Here, on Thursday 
evening, for example, inore than half a thousand people 
gathered to listen to the Gospel as preached and sung 
by fifteen or twenty singularly earnest and devoted 
young men and women. With few exceptions, the 
audience was orderly. Disturbances were promptly 
checked. Songs, exhortations, and prayers were not 
very unlike those which are heard at a Methodist camp- 
meeting. There did not seem to be any acting of a 
part, any insincerity either in word or song, and yet, on 
one unaccustomed to these ways of presenting the 
Gospel, an unpleasant impression is produced. Still, it 
cannot be denied that the Salvationists are reaching a 
good many people who are not often found at any of 
our churches. Could a hundred of their stations be 
opened in this city, we should have less drunkenness, 
misery, and crime ; we should have less of Anarchism, 
and have need of fewer policemen. 








The experiment with cable cars has given such 
general satisfaction that it has been decided to adopt 
them for the North Side, and the West Side also. Pos- 
sibly there may be some modification of the system 
with which North Siders are so well plessed ; but it is 
aafe to say that no essential change will be made in the 
system itself. It is impossible to tell when the needful 
changes will be completed, though it is understood 
that work on the North Side will begin very soon. 





The Methodists are having an excellent time at Lake 
Bluff. Their enthusiasm for meetings is irrepressible. 
Let the weather be hot or cold, three sermons are 
delivered in the great tabernacle every day to delighted 
audiences. To-morrow, Sunday, Bishop Fowler preaches. 
The Rev. Mr. Bolton, of the First Church in this city, 
who is the responsible leader of the meetings, will also 
preach. Still, Lake Bluff has other attractions than those 
furnished by camp-meetings or temperance conventions. 
The situation is favorable. It catches the breezes from 
the Lake. Bathing facilities are good. The grounds are 
beautiful. Hotel accommodations are abundant. Cottage 
hospitalities abound. The social atmosphere is exhila- 
rating. It is not wonderful that the Bluff is a success, or 


that many who are not Methodists are glad to share in 
its festivities. 








AN AUGUST NOON. 


By Fannie [saBEL SHERRICE. 


EMERALD seas, full-tide with clover, 
And wind-swept grasses high, 
How sweet, when August fans her embers, 
On your cool waves to lie! 
No bark we need to stem this tide, 
, To brave this golden weather ; 
Clouds, leaves, birds, bees, flower-sails and we 
Go ¢rifting on together. 


We hear the step of summer going— 
She walks with languid tread ; 

Trees bend to catch the opal gleaming 
That crowns her sun-touched head ; 

Through leafy spaces flowered with blue 
Far floats a world-wide splendor ; 

A song drifts down—the wild-bird’s note, 
And dove-calls soft and tender. 


O silent trees in silence speaking, 
And hills half lost in blue, 

On pulseless noons, the heart up-reaching 
Finds Faith undimmed in you! 

Soft yellow buds and wind-swayed leaves, 
Fade, fade, ah never, never ! 

O clouds and birds and flower-sails, 
Drift on, drift on forever ! 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 
THE ASCENT OF PIKE’S PEAK. 


AM writing in the genera] room of what {s said to be 

the highest hotel in the world, by the side of what is 
also reported to be the highest lake, with a boat in it, in 
the world. The altitude is, in round numbers, 10 600 
feet. We have still 3 500 feet toclimb after breakfast 
in order to reach the top of Pike’s Peak. 

The grandeur of the Rocky Mountain range, as seen 
from Colorado Springs, is that it rises directly out of a 
plain, without intervening hiils. Into most mountain 
countries you come gradually ; the hiils grow jarger and 
more rugged, the valleys deeper and narrower, untij at 
last you are at the foot of a Mount Marcy, a Mount 
Monadnock, or a Mount Washington—grand piles of 
Nature’s masonry, but only a grander edifice in a city of 
grand edifices. The Rockies rise oat of a plain, above 





which they tower from three to“elght thousand feet, 
somewhat as Mount Desert rises from the sea, only the 
altitude is greater. Napoleon III. cleared away the 
surrounding houses that he might give to the citizens of 
Paris a good view of the Grand Opera-House. It seems 
as though God had smoothed away all elevations and 
created a plain which is quite as flat as the sea at a dead 
calm, that the Rocky Mountain range might rise directly 
out of it, and man might see without hindrance a specti- 
men of divine architecture. The Rocky Mountain range, 
as seen from Colorado Springs, is a God-made cathedral 
built on the edge of a vast and seeminyly illimitable 
plain, Of this cathedral Pike’s Peak is one of the grand- 
est towers, 14,147 feet above the sea; 8,000 feet above 
the plains. A little mound just south of Colorado 
Springs, rising about 100 feet above the plain, goes by 
the name of Mount Washington, because it is just the 
height abeve tide-vater of that New England celebrity. 
Pike’s Peak is 8,000 feet higher than Mount Washington. 

Mr. Beecher’s recipe for making coffee, ‘‘ Find out 
how all the first-class hotels and boarding-houses make 
it, and then make it as they don’t,” will apply very well 
to some other matters than making coffee. The way of 
all tourists is notthe way forme. In traveling abroad, 
if I can find the hotel that all Americans go to, I know 
the hotel I want to stay away from. So, in traveling in 
the Rockies, if I can find the route that all hotels and 
stable-keepers recommend and al! travelers take, I know 
the one I want to avoid, if I can find anovher. He who 
would keep near to nature's heart must get far from the 
madding crowd. Exactly what a madding crowd is I 
am not quite sure, and the dictionary is not handy ; but 
the crowd is never so maddening as in a noble solitude. 
When tbe unutterable Voice is esying to the silent soul 
‘* Be still, and know that Iam God,” chatter and small 
talk become horribly irreverent,and almost blasphemous, 
Colorado Springs is a city of about five thousand inhbabit- 
ants, built upon the plain, and commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of the Rocky Mountain range—that is, of 
thirty to fifty miles of it. Itis beautiful for situation, 
and might well be the joy and pride of the whole State. 
Five miles from Colorado Springs—which, by the way, 
possesses no springs and no waterexcept that which is 
brought to it by artificial aqueducte—is Manitou Springs, 
the Saratoga of Colorado. Ithas two springs—one iron, 
the other roda—two or three large hotels, a dozen or 
twenty boarding houses, and a few private cottages. It 
lies at the gateway of one of the mountain passes, and, 
being in the mountains, affords no view either of the 
range or of the higher peaks, which are hidden from 
view by the intervening heights. It isa typical Amerl- 
can watering-place. The approved and popular way to 
‘*do” Pike’s Peak is to mount a horse at Manitou 
Springs, become one of a party varying anywhere in size 
from ten to sixty, ride up a trail twelve miles long, arrive 
at the peak about noon, remain an hour or two, ride 
back by the same trail, and—spend the next day in get- 
ting over the fatigue of a day of rest and recreation. A 
party of sixty went up Pike’s Peak after that fashion 
day before yesterday ; and we met yesterday a party of 
twenty-five or thirty toiling up as we were coming down. 

For perhaps I may as well say here that I am no 
longer writing at the Seven Lakes House, where I began 
this letter. Our excursion is over, we have returned to 
the plains, and I am writing on the porch of my host’s 
cottage, looking out and up to the peak from which I 
was looking down yesterday. 

The true way to ascend Pike’s Peak {s to havea friend 
who lives at Colorado Springs and knows the mountain 
and its peaks and cafions and trails, old and new, and 
who will serve at once as guide and companion. He will 
find for you capital equipment, and will guide you to 
the old government trail. It will take you up a steep, 
rocky gorge, where a footpath hardly wider than your 
two hands leads at times along the steep sides of a great 
chasm, the rocks rising in forms sometimes grand, some- 
times beautiful, sometimes grotesque, above you, and 
the mountain cascades flashing in the sunlight one or 
two hundred feet below you. At times the hill you are 
ascending is one of gravel made from the disintegrated 
granite, and at every footstep your horse sinks into the 
soft roadbed, and some of the gravel rolls down the one 
or two hundred feet into the bed of the brook below. 
Every turn in the trail gives you a new picture ; some- 
times you turn and look through the opening mouth of 
the cafion behind and below on to the distant plain, 
which in its unruffied calmness looks like a sea at low 
tide without a surf ; now we come into one of the parks 
which constitute a characteristic feature of the Rocky 
Mountain region—a grassy glade, with the pure, clear, 
cold mountain stream running through it, and some 
huts, which show that the ub/quitous settler has been 
here to pre-emptaciaim ; now, following up this stream, 
we come to a “divide,” the shoulder of one of these 
great mountain peaks ; here we stop to look down into 
a beautiful iske in a valley far below, or across that val- 
ley to the rugged and precipitous sides of Pike’s Peak, 
snow-crested, rising still 4,000 feet above us, or, turn- 
ing to the north and east, down a greater valley and 
across the now subsiding foothills on to the distant plain, 





shimmering like water in the rays of the setting sun > 
then we traverse the edge of a mountain range, picking 
our way through fallen trunks and constantly ascending 
till we reach a second ‘‘ divide,” on the other side of 
which are the Seven Lakes and the Seven Lakes Hotel. 
There! I did not mean to say a word about natural 
scenery. The picture has been so often painted, and by 
pens so much more skillful. But, having said so much, 
I must add prosaically three statements of fact. There 
are three features which, in this Colorado scenery, im- 
press me above all others : 1st. The wonderful colors of 
the rocks, rich in reds and yellows marked with greens 
and grays, and giving to the State its name of Colorado 
—Color State. 2d. The sad evidence of desolation 
wrought by human hands; the ocular demonstration 
that these now for the most part barren mountain-sides 
were once clothed with magnificent forest trees, which 
have been destroyed by fires, set in mere wanton reck- 
lessness by Indians to drive out the game, or in scarcely 
less criminal carelessness by white settlers, too indifferent 
to the future to extinguish their camp-fires. The aridity 
of the naturally rich, but sterile because unwatered, 
plains may be in no small measure due to this destruc- 
tion of the reservolrs which God had formed on these 
mountain-sides in ages past. 3d. The wonderful beauty 
and variety of wild flowers, growing all the way from 
the foot of the mountains to within half a mile of the 
very peak. I brought home at least half a dozen varieties 
of flowers growing among the wild confusion of rocks 
which constitute the last two or three thousand feet of 
this mountain summit. j 

It was pleasant, after an all-day’s ride of seventeen 
miles, up. up, up, constantly up, through always grand, 
often beautiful, and sometimes awful solitudes, to come 
to a pair of bars across our trail, and in sight of a house 
made rudely of squared logs, which constitutes the Seven 
Lakes Hotel ; and still more pleasant, after delivering 
our horses to 8 young man who came out to take them, 
to enter the great room which serves asa common room, 
and find there on the table, 10,600 feet above the sea, a 
copy of The Christian Union. The hotel is kept by two 
Harvard students, one of them a Colorado boy, the 
other a Bostonian and a member of Dr. Withrow’s 
church. The Christian Union made us friends at once. 
Mr. Nutting’s cook and housekeeper had not come ; his 
partner was down the mountain getting stores. Every- 
thing has to be brought up here packed on the backs of 
burros (pronounced béorro, with accent on first syllable 
and a decided roll to the double r), a Mexican donkey, a 
patient, plodding beast, with secretiveness and caution 
very large, and combativeness and approbativeness very 
small, a combination which admirably adapts him for 
mountain climbing. He is not ambitious; he never 
hurries ; but he rarely makes a mistake. Mr. Nutting 
had to be hotel clerk, cook, waiter, and chambermald ; 
bul, in what seemed to me an incredibly short time, he 
had assigned us our rooms; and in less than an hour 
we were sitting down to a very appetizing supper. 

Of the actual ascent of Pike’s Peak the next day I 
have nothing to say except that the next time I go up 
Pike’s Peak I shall stop at the Seven Lakes Hotel and do 
the Peak by proxy. The climb the greater part of the 
way is overa pile of rocks, and under an unsheltered 
sun—and the Colorsdo sun is hot. When you reach the 
summit all things are too faraway ; the view of the plains 
is not equal to that furnished from lower points in the 
journey up ; even the magnificent snow-capped Sangre 
de Christo range is quite as well seen an hour below the 
summit. Man was not made to live 14,147 feet above 
the level of the sea ; though two or three men do live 
here all the year round, in a stone house. Wires 
stretch from the house to the stable to guide them 
through the blinding snow-storms that prevail. Last 
March the svow was six feet deep where I lay on 
the rock in the sun. I suppose these United States offi- 
clals, who study the storms here, where storms are born, 
get used to the rarefied air; man gets used to anything. 
But I was not happy. Every man has his hygienic 
weakness, and he can ‘generally find out what it is by 
going to Pike’s Peak. If he is dyspeptic, his sensations 
are those of incipient seasickness ; if his heart is not an 
ideal one, it works like a pump at sea when there isa 
leak and danger of foundering ; if his !ungs are weak, 
he puffs and blows like a porpoise; and one man, I am 
told, who had experienced before an attack of mental 
aberration, was made as mad as a March hare, and came 
down the mountain on a run, swinging his gold watch 
by the chain and singing like a shouting Methodist. I 
am glad, very glad, to have been on Pike’s Peak. But I 
would rather live at Colorado Springs and look at the 
Peak than live on the Peak and look at Colorado 
Springs. L, A. 








A MOST NECESSARY ENDOWMENT. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 
EAR SIR —My attention bas been called to your 
article in No, 4, page 4, under the title, ‘‘ A Doubt- 
ful Endowment.” 
As this article, in my judgment, is erroneous in its 
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contents and detrimental in its bearing. impairing and 
injuripg our best missionary efforts among the German 
people of this country, I take the Ifherty to answer it 
requesting you to give my answer unabridged to your 
readers, and to follow by doing so the good old rule, 
** Audiatur et altera pars.” 

Allow me first to ask a question, which is very perti- 
nent, I think. Has the writer of the article ever been 
engaged, in some way or other, in an honest endeavor to 
bring the Gospel of Jesus Christ to the immigrating 
multitudes ? I am strongly inclined to believe that he 
has not. If he had.I feel sure he would have en 
couraged the work of educating evangelists for these 
masses, who are scattered abroad and fainting spiritu- 
ally, like sheep having no shepherd. As I have been 
engaged {n this work for the Jast twenty five years, and 
have pondered the question, touched in your article, over 
and over again, I think I can speak about {t as one who 
is entitled toa hearing. You cal] it a fallacy to think 
that the Gospel cannot be brought to the German immi- 
grating masses effectively except through the medium 
of their own language, because the men, at least, soon 
pick up enough of the language to do business. [ 
am surprised to read this. In the first place, do you 
think that if a German soon picks up a few English 
words to go to a grocery store and to ask for some arti. 
cles sold there, he is at the same time able to go to an 
American church and to hear and understand a sermon 
preached in English ? You are grossly mistaken, sir. 
Let an American go to Germany-and try the experiment. 
He will learn to ask for bread and butter, but he will 
not fully understand, he will not be able to appreciate 
fully, a German sermon for the first ten years. I could 
prove this by examples of Americans who have l{ved in 
Germany for about twelve years. It 1s, therefore, a 
lamentable fallacy to think, ‘‘ As these Germans can do 
a little business in English, they can come to our English 
service too.” They cannot, sir, and they will not. The 
English service does not attract them, and, if they go to 
an American church, it does not edify them. So they 
stay outside, as hundreds of thousands do, live without 
God in this world, and die without the hope of life ever- 
lasting. Why? Because so many American Chris- 
tians deem it to be a fallacy to give them the Gospel in 
their own native language. 

Again, does the writer not have any compassion on 
the German women? Have they no immortal souls to 
be saved? Is he going to leave them out in the cold ? 
He concedes that these poor immigrant women cannot 
master the English so soon as the men engaged in bust. 
ness. How merciless is he, as he does not in any way 
make provision for them! And how about the grown- 
up children whom the German families bring along ? 
Do you think that they will master the English in a 
fortnight, so that they can attend profitably an English 
service? Fallacy, sir, gross fallacy, nothing else. 

According to the view of the writer, it was fallacy 
that Paul preached to the Greeks the Gospel in Greek ; 
yea, that he became a Greek to the Greeks in order to 
win souls. He ought to have sald, ‘‘If you want the 
Gospel, learn the Hebrew language, and you can have it. 
You pick up in business so soon some Hebrew words, 
you can also come to our Hebrew service.” But Paul 
was not narrow-minded and narrow hearted enough to 
say so. He did not say, ‘‘Come up where I am, and 1 
will teach you ;” he went down to the people, accommo- 
dated himself to them, spoke to the Greeks In Greek. 
By doing 20 he followed the grand example of the Son 
of God, who became man in order to teach and to save 
men. I declare, avd [ will prove it before God and men, 
that the policy recommended fn your article is coutrary 
to Christ’s example and to Paul’s teaching. 

Hietory tells us, too, which the right method in mis- 
sionary work is. Churches by which evangelists were 
educated and fitted out to give to the Germans of this 
country the Gospel in German have cone 4 glorious 
work, have founded and fostered hundreds of self-sup- 
porting German-American churches, whilst others, 
which followed thecold, selfish, and unchristian maxim, 
“Tf the Germans want the Gorpel, let them eome to our 
English service,” have done little or nothing. The Lord 
will, on his great day, not say to these, ‘I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in.” To hold the view pre 
sented by the writer amounts to nothing else but to this. 
The immigrating multitudes are left out in the cold— 
are left to themselves. What! tothemselves? No, no; 
they are left to those modern evangelists of the Antl. 
christ who give to them their anarchistic and socialistic 
g spel in German, 2nd convert them to thelr doctrine 
by the thousand. Oh, dear writer of that article, you 
did not know what you were doing when you wrote It ! 
You did not ponder the consequences of your cold, 
passive policy. You did not see that the messengers of 
Antichrist are at work among these immigrated masses 
and are leading them astray. You did not feel that the 
policy you advocate will in the end be ruinous to this 
country. You advocate, in fact, letting the Germans 
alone ; but, alas ! they are not let alone ; they fall under 
the control of men ]ike Most and Spies, who give them 
their gospel in their beloved mother tongue, whilst 





you cruelly decline to give them the Gospel of Christ 
in it. 

The writer is so gracious as to allowa few German 
ministers to the six millions of Germans In this country ; 
but he wants to draw them either from Germany or to 
educate them in our regular seminaries. I could not 
help smiling when I read this. For it has been proved 
a hundred times, by stern and stubborn facte, that both 
ways recommended by him are wrong. First, a minister 
educated in the German State church is not weil fitted 
for our work, is not at allin sympathy with American 
free institutions and church life. Besides this, the old 
country likes to keep her own good men, and needs 
them all; and others we would not like to get. I know 
a German church in this country that had six different 
pastors within eight years. The most of them were 
drawn directly from Germany. But we can educate 
the men we need in our regular seminaries, the writer 
says. Indeed! Can we? Did the writer not know 
that before a young man studies theology he must have 
got an education fitting him for that study? He must 
therefore be sent to an American college. Let him 
spend there four years, and study theology in the semi- 
pary three years more ; let him receive all instruction in 
English, and hear all the lectures in English. What 
will be the result of this education? The young man 
is thinking in English ; has lost the mastery of the Ger- 
man language ; may be able to preach well in English, 
but will not command the attention, will not reach the 
hearts, of his hearers, will not move their will. when he 
preaches in German. Also, this way has been tried 
over and over again, and the result of the good English 
education always was found to be a German falilure. 

The writer, in the last part of his article, reveals some 
what why he advocates his, as I think, unchristian 
policy toward the immigrating masses. He is afraid 
that an alien language may be perpetuated on American 
soil. This is an unmixed evil, he says, whether from 
the point of view of statesmanship or religion. 

I answer: 1. This danger is only an imaginary one. 
Our public schools and the overwhelming, world-con 
quering power of the English language successfully 
ward {it off. In Pennsylvania the German language 
lasted through four generations, the fifth has lostit. The 
children of German parents pick the Eoglish up very 
fast, and as it is the language of thecountry, and a hun 
dred times easter, handler, than the German—being 
much more formless—they soon prefer it to the German 
language. 

2 Itisnot the language that unites different nation- 
alities into one family ; it is religion. It is Christ, and 
Christ alone, that makes brethren out of Jews and Gen- 
tiles—not the unity of language. There are very un- 
American people living in this country who speak 
Eoglish perfectly well. A Romanist, a slave of the 
Pope, who strives hard to bring free America under the 
control of an infallible Pope ; an Anarchist like Parsons, 
a Socialist like Drury, who try to break down the pil- 
lars of Christian soclety—they are dangerous to our 
c untry; not a Christian, who on Sabbath sings the 
praises of our Redeemer in German. It is a fallacy to 
think that the use of the same language ‘‘ will rapidly 
draw the people together in thought and manners and 
customs.” One Lord beloved and adored, one faith 
entertained and professed, one living hope, one earnes! 
desire to follow Christ in his footprints, will do it, as 
experience shows. 

3. The writer speaks, as {t seems, from the point of 
view of religion. But, str, {f you do, remember, please, 
that Christ gave us the commission to evangelize al! 
nations ; he did not give us the order, Americanize the 
Germans. The church of Christ is bound to evangelize 
not to Americanize. The Amertcanization will tak: 
care of itself, will necessarily follow, if we do the work 
of evangelization well. Also here it may be safd. 
‘Secu first tne kingdom of God and his righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you” The 
task before us is to evangelize the foreigners. By do 
ing so we Americanize them but not otherwise. 

In conclusion I say: If American Christians want to 
do missionary work among the Germans of this country 
they must have well-educated, good, Christian men to 
do it; if they want to have men fully fitted for the work, 
they must pray the Lord of the oarvest to send laborers 
into this large harvest and give them an education 
adapted to their mission. As this cannot be given by 
our regular seminarfes, those were right who founded 
German theological schools, !n which German ministers 
and evangelists are educated for the German masses 
These schools are of the utmost, importance, and ought 
to be liberaily supported, for the German element may 
either be a great power for good or for evil tn this 
country. The love of Christ and the love of our 
blessed country ought to move us to make great efforts 
to rescue this industrious, honest, and intellixent class 
of people from the hands of spiritual thieves, and bring 
them to the right side of good American Christians. 
As long as immigration lasts, as long as there are 
German souls longing for the Word of God, we ought 
to provide for them cheerfully, liberally, and not talk 





or write of the efforts in this line as ‘‘ A Doubtful En- 
dowment.” GEORGE C, SEIBERT. 


THE CONDITION AND NEEDS OF THE 
MISSION INDIANS. 
By Mrs. O. J. Hiies. 


N attempting to give a statement of the present con- 

dition and most pressing needs of the Mission In- 
dians, with the hope that it may help their friends to 
the suggestion of remedies, one is confronted at the out- 
set with the desperateness of the situation. The Rocky 
Mountains and the desert plains form a barrier of space 
between them and the Government; thelr ignorance 
and simplicity form a yet more {impassable barrier. 
Their trust in the President, and their childlike belfef 
that if he could be made acquainted with their wrongs 
he could and would exercise parental care over them, is 
pathetic in the extreme. They have waited patiently 
for this care since the treaty of 1848 ; waited with calm 
endurance and with undying trust, although they have 
seen their numbers diminish. through want and expos- 
ure, from 30,000 in 1830 to 8,000 in 1883. If the spirit 
of the treaty between the United States and Mexico had 
been respected ; if the letter, even, had been considered 
binding, and the Indians had been treated with the con- 
sideration which would thus have been enforced, there 
would be at the present time—instead of the few dis- 
pirited and starving Indfans huddled together among 
the foothills, wandering on the deserts, living in mount- 
ain fastnesses—thrifty citizens living tn villages, with a 
population of from 30.000 to 50 000. allies of civiliza- 
tlon, not, as now, paupers clinging to its outskirts, a 
dead weight, whose silent appeal only intensifies and 
hastens its destruction. 

In order to give a clear account of the present condi- 
tion of these Ind{fans, it will be necessary to give, in 
brief, a statement of their condition under, and directly 
after the breaking up of, the Missions, together with 
some account of the then existing laws in their bearings 
upon them. For this purpose I am permitted, through 
the kindness of Mrs. Willson, of San Gabriel, to quote 
from the admirable report made to the United States 
Government by Captain B. D. Willson in 1852 If this 
report, and the report made by Mrs. Jackson and Mr. 
Kioney in 1883, could be set before the public, the 
American people could read with fearful distinctness the 
changes that in thirty years have been brought about in 
the condition of these Indians. Captain Willson says : 
‘These Indians had built all the houses in the country, 
planted all the fields and vineyards. Under the Mis- 
sions they were masons, carpenters, plasterers, soap- 
makers, tanners, shoemakers, blacksmiths, millers, 
bakers, cooks, brickmakers, carters and cartmakers, 
weavers and spinners, saddlers, shepherds, agricultu- 
rists, horticulturists, vineros, vaqueros ; in a word, they 
filled all the laborious occupations known to civilized 
society.” Many of them were landholders, and they 
held on to their little homesteads with great tenacity, 
until, after the treaty of 1848, through fraud, specula- 
tion, lawsuits, and force, they were oblized to leave 
them. In 1845 and 1846, after a nominal two months’ 
notice to the Indians, the Mission lands were sold. In 
1852, Captain Willson says, ‘‘ the alleged purchasers, or 
most of them, are now urging thelr claims before the 

Jommissioners of Land Titles. The rich plains of San 
Gabriel, for example, with their vineyards, orchards, 
and olive groves, are covered with pre emption claims of 
whitesettlers.” By the Spanish and Mexican laws these 
lands could not be sold ; by the treaty of Guaduloupe 
Hidalgo these laws were to be respected and enforced. 

‘‘The value of the missions, at the date of their 
secularfzation In 1834 taking cattle and other personal 
property Inte account, could not have been less than, 
~ay, $5000 000. Extend the calculation to land, and it 
would be almost beyond appreciation.” The Spanish 
and Mexican laws, which, by treaty, the United States 
was to enforce, secured to the Iadians so much of these 
lands as they should want ‘‘to cultivate, sow, and ralse 
cattle.” Not only this, but the State of California, in 
1850, passed the following : ‘‘ Personsand proprietors of 
lands on which Ind{ans are residing shall permit such 
Indians peaceably to reside on such lands, unmolested 
in the pursuit of their usual avocations for the majinte- 
nance of themselves and families ; provided, the white 
person or proprietor fu possession of such lands may 
apply to a Justice of the Peace in the township where 
the Ind{ans reside, to set off to such Indfans a certain 
amount of land, and on such application the Justice of 
the Peace shall set off a sufficient amount of land for 
the necessary wants of such Indians, including the site 
of their village or residence, if they so prefer it ; and in 
no case shall such relection be made to the prejudice of 
such Indians, nor shall they be forced to abandon their 
homes or villages where they have resiiled a number of 
years; and either party feeling themselves aggrieved 
can appeal to the county court from the decision of the 
Justice ; and then, when divided, a record shall be made 
of the lands so set off, in the court so dividing them, 
and the Indians shall be permitted to remain thereon 
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until otherwise provided for.” This, with the excep- 
tion of the last clause, was a just provision, and in 
accord with our treaty with Mexico. But it was im- 
practicable in the extreme. In his report, Mr. Willson 
says of this law : ‘‘ The practical efficacy of the State 
law may be judged of from the fact that the Indians 
spoken of ‘reside’ in a township equal to Rhode 
Island and Delaware put together, without a Juatice of 
the Peace nearer than thirty miles, in general. And 
what do they or can they know of ‘appeals’ and 
county courts? Or, if they did know, who would plead 
their cause ? No such division of lands has been made 
among the Indians.” This in 1852; in the report of 
1883, to which reference has been made, it is stated : 
‘‘This act has never been repealed, nor, so far as we 
could learn, complied with in a single instance.” In 
addition, the United States Supreme Court decided : 
‘‘There can be no doubt, then, that under the Spanish 
laws these Indians of whom we treat have a right to 
their villages and pasture lands, to the extent of their 
wants, as their common property, by a perpetual right 
of possession, a possession ccnsidered with reference to 
Indian habits and modes of life; and the hunting 
grounds of the tribes were as much in their actual occu- 
pation as the cleared fields of the whites ” (Peters’s United 
States Reports, page 711). When it is considered that 
these Indians had done all the work of the country ; 
that ‘‘ theirs was the only real occupation and cultiva- 
tion ;” that they were landholders, and as such were, 
according to all these laws, to be protected in their 
rights—their subsequent treatment, both by the State 
and its citizens, and the manner of the violation of 
these laws, not only in the spirit but in the very letter, 
is incredible to one who has not seen their misery. As 
early as 1852, four years after California was ceded to 
the United States, a law was in force whereby ‘all 
Indians found without passes from the alcalde, or from 
a white master, should be treated as horse-thieves and 
enemies.” If found drunk—and every other house in 
Los Angeles was a saloon—they were ‘‘sold to the highest 
bidder to work out their fine,” while their drunken 
white neighbor was left undisturbed. Their lands 
were all appropriated by the whites, under the pretense, 
in most instances, of having been purchased, and when 
they had broken up and planted others, in like manner 
they were dispossessed of them; they were driven 
farther and farther away among the mountain fast- 
nesses, or else, homeless, hopeless, and disheartened, 
they were left to drag out a miserable existence, hang- 
ing about the towns, working whenever they could find 
work, starving when no work could be obtained. 

They have very little to encourage them on thelr 
Reservations. The old oppression is at work, and ‘‘ Res- 
ervation,” instead of meaning for them ‘‘ something 
kept back,” means only ‘“‘ something to be taken away.” 
Resistance is useless. Should they attempt it, the cry 
of ‘Indian outrages” would be raised, and Govern. 
ment be called upon to exterminate them. A favorite 
method practiced by the white settler is to rent land of 
an Indian, and thus gain possession ; the next year to 
tell the Indian that he has purchased the land, order 
him to keep his flocks away fromit, and, if the Indian 
fails to comply, appropriate them. When conversing, 
last winter, with one of these land speculators, he 
replied to my question, ‘‘ Do you take land upon which 
Indians are living ?” with the frank admission, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, we take the land from the Indians.” It is not 
necessary even to cover up the transaction. No one 
will interfere. Southern California is blanketed with 
these spurious ‘‘ claims.” Two or three instances will 
serve a8 examples of the modus operandi. A company 
of whites on the San Gorgonio Reservation are known 
as “‘ The Banning Land and Water Company.” They 
have appropriated both land and water, and although 
the courts in Los Angeles have decided against their 
legal ownership and in favor of the Indians, and the 
Land Commissioner at Washirgton has decided against 
them, they continue to make extensive improvements, 
and to advertise and sel] land, with water privileges. 
This case is now before the Secretary of the Interior for 
final settlement. W.L. Anderson, the special farmer 
appointed by the Indian Department to assist the Indi- 
ans in farming, assured me, during a conversation held 
with him in April last, that there is not sufficient arable 
land left on this Reservation to keep the Indians from 
starvation. Many of them have gone to the desert, but 
would return if they were assured of security. Lands 
that the Indians cultivated last year are this year in the 
possession of the Banning Land Company. By what 
right? By no right, but by the unquestioned might 
of force. These Indians have neither cattle nor sheep. 
They have no pasturage, and if their flocks and herds 
should stray into the white settlers’ grain, they would be 
held for trespass. The Indians would have no legal 
redress, a8 their Caths are nol taken against a white man. 

I will give one more example. A white man noiltied 
the Indians that he had bought three hundred and 
twenty acres of their land, and they must remove their 
sheep. _The Indians not complying, he drove them, 
three hundred and twenty in number, into his flock. 





Having some knowledge, the Indians went to law, claim- 
ing their land under the Mexican grant. The case was 
decided in their favor. But the white man had posses- 
sion. There was no one to enforce the law, and the 
Indians had to leave both land and sheep. This case 
has been presented recently to Commissioner Atkins, 
and if measures of redress are instituted it will prove a 
valuable precedent. Regarding these laws made ‘: by 
the good and wise Spanish King,” Captain Willson 
says : “‘Callit law! The whole wears more the aspect 
of solemn treaty—rather, an almost infinite series of 
treatles—binding forever the faith of the Spanish 
Crown, and not less its republican successors. These 
were written indelibly upon the Indian’s heart. 
Never was a more solemn treaty ratified before 
heaven. Never, before or since, was a contract 80 
shamelessly violated.” The violation of this most 
solemn compact, which had for its basis religion ‘‘ pure 
and undefiled,” was begun by Mexicans and Americans, 
and finished by Americans ; and they have proved them- 
selves wholly competent for the task. The record of Ales- 
sandro’s fate tells the storyof twenty-seven thousand 
human beings. Edmund Burke says of oppression that 
it makes wise men mad ; its effects upon these simple, 
believing children of the mountains have been misery 
and death. ‘Simple and unoffending, they exhibit the 
traits which are always luoked upon as the groundwork 
of a rapid civilization. They have learned to labor for 
subsistence ; they have acquired the idea of separate 
property in land ; they possess skill in the useful arts ; 
they are at peace among themselves, and friendly to 
the whites ; docile and tractable. If they cannot be 
made to advance rapidly, then is all history a fable, and 
philanthropy an enpty dream.” 

What tragedies have been lived in the valleys of Call- 
fornia, in the name and for the supposed advancement 
of civilization ! On what sighs of despairing sorrow has 
that word floated upward! I have endeavored to draw 
the outlines of the most pressing and the immediate 
needs of these Indians. What can be done to help them ? 
Upon the carefully weighed and deliberate opinions of 
many residents of California, friends of the Indians, 
among whom I! am pernitted to mention Abbott Kinney, 
Esq., Associate Commissioner with Mrs. Jackson, I 
would base the following suggestions: Let the friends 
of tbe Mission Indians ascertain what power the Gov- 
erpment can exert in their behalf, then, by concentrated 
action, secure to them the rights and privileges that shall 
be accorded. If Government will appoint an agent— 
or possibly the one appointed last year is such a one— 
who can neither be bought nor driven, giving hima 
salary sufficient to insure for the work his whole time 
and interest, with full power to employ the ablest coun 
sel, who will work for his clients, not, as heretofore, 
for the opposing parties—to test the validity of the Span- 
ish Land Grants, and to contest the ownership of the 
appropriated Reservation lands—the question of what 
can be done will soon be settled. Thousands of acres of 
their land have been appropriated this year. At the 
present rate of dispossession, in two years not an acre 
will be left to them ; and I wish to impress it upon the 
minds of ali who are at work for these Indians that what 
is to be done must be quickly done. 








UNHERALDED POETS.—III. 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


By E. R. Cuampuin 
HAVE eight of this poet’s productions to present, 


not counting a brace of couplets. It has been very 
difficult to reduce the number of desirable selections to 
these figures; but I have felt obliged to consider the 
limits of time avd space by which reader aad paper 
are respectively encompassed. First comes 
A SPINNING SONG. 
How mapy lilies be ablow ? 
Count them and see— 
Seven by the wall, and seven by the door ; 
Tis time he came to me. 
Oh, love's bitter ! 


Was ever a whiter web than this 
That I spin to-day ? 
A wedding gown or a winding sheet, 
Love, which shall it be ? 
Oh, love’s bitter! 


The old dames stand in the street, 
’Neath the willow trees ; 
And they mark how white my lilies blow, 
And they hear my bees. 
Ob, love’s bitter ! 


And one dame says, ‘‘ Five lads of mine 
Be in the sea ;”’ 
Another says, *‘ That lad of mine, 
He came not back to me.”’ 
Ob, love’s bitter ! 


The willow trees grow down to the wharves, 
Green as of old ;- 
(Green as the day he went from me ;) 
The sea is of gold. 
Oh, love’s bitter ! 


Two ships I see : one in the west— 
Love, is it thine ? 
One in the east, in a windy mist— 
Oh, love, which is thine ? 
Oh, love’s bitter ! 


Then speak the dames: ‘‘ Her ship went down 
That night at sea.”’ 
My seven white lilies—do ye hear ? 
For this they speak of me ! 
Oh, love’s bitter ! 


The following might have been expected from one 
who says, ‘‘ I think I would rather be remembered by one 
poem, though I had written millions, than by the mill- 


fons :” 
BETRAYED. 


She is false, O Death, she is fair ! 
Let me hide my head on thy knee ; 
Blind mine eyes, dull mine ears, O Death ! 
She hath broke my heart for me! 


Give me a perfect dream ; 
¥ind me a rare, dim place ; 

But let not her voice come nigh, 
And keep out her face—her face ! 


For something unusual in a different way, take 


A SONG. 
The year’s a little older grown ; 
And fair white boughs by green ways blown 
In these new days are no more known. 
(Oh, who can bring the May again ?) 


And we are wiser grown, we two. 
Our story’s told ; each word was true ; 
And you love me, and I love you. 

(Ob, who can bring the May again ?) 
Was it not sweeter ere we knew ? 

Yet who can bring the May again ? 


Below is an illustration of Miss Reese’s power in trag- 
ical representation : 


THE DEATH POTION. 
(In Italy, 15—.) 
One drop of this, and she will not know 
If she be foul or fair ; 
One drop, and I may bind him again 
ith a thread of my golden hair. 
(Hear, Lord Jesus /) 


1 would that those folk across the street, 
In old St. Simon’s there, 
Would hush their noise: for they sing so sweet, 
They make this rare drop seem less rare. 
(Hear, Lord Jesus !) 


It is May; my plum trees five 
Down in the court below 
Look like five little chorister boys 
Tiptos to chant, so white they blow. 
(Hear, Lord Jesus /) 


And a butterfly like a violet 
Flits through the sun and lights on the sill 
Close to my hand. Are the bees about, 
Or is it the wind comes down the hill ? 
(Hear, Lord Jesus ') 


Bat what have J to do with the May, 
Or any other weather ? 
Or with five white plum trees? Hate and I, 
And I and Hell, be yoked together. 
(Hear, Lord Jesus !) 


(One drop is sure to kill.) When she dies, 
They will put the cross on her breast, 
And get the golden candlesticks out 
For her head and feet, and call her blest. 
(Hear, Lord Jesus !) 


But she is athief! Do ye hear me in heaven ? 
Her soul shall not come in 
To those white souls. She is pitch, not snow. 
Saint Simen, Saint Simon, is Theft not sin ? 
( Hear, Lord Jesus /) 


For he was mine, and I was his ; 
(Hear, Lord Jesus /) 

Though we had shame, yet had we bliss. 
(Hear, Lord Jesus /) 


I fell, but for love, love, love ; 
And for love, love, love, I swear ! 
I, for this man and my love, 
Would have wiped his feet with my hair! 
(Hear, Lord Jesus !) 


This robber came ; she lay in wait ; 
She sprang upon him unaware ; 
He thinks to wed her with a ring 
‘lo-morrow in St. Simon’s there. 
(Hear, Lord Jesus !) 
One drop ? And she shall have it then 
In a sup of her lover's wine ; 
So—old things will come back again, 
And I be his, and he be mine! 
(Hear, Lord Jesus!) 

Some hint of her theology may be obtained from 
these words, as well as from the couplets which follow 
them : ‘‘I don’t think I could ever leave my liturgy, or 
my stained-glass windows, or my aristocratic priest- 
hood, for anything in the world. I look at my prayer- 
book, and say, ‘I don’t belleveevery word in you, dear, 
but I love you all the same.’ (No doubt I love it better 





because our beliefs are not exactly alike.) 1 sometimes 
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think that the churches would better give up their 
catechisms, and get to work helping their neighbors in 
distress. You may belfeve that you are saved by 
‘ works’ or by ‘faith,’ but in the long run you save 
yourself, and you can’t do it better than by tnteresting 
yourself in somebody that really needs you.” 


DOUBT. 
Creeds grow so thick along the way, 
Their boughs bide God ; I cannot pray. 
TRUTH. 
The old faiths light their candles all about, 
But burly Truth comes by, and blows them out. 


Lest the writer of these heterodox sentiments be sus- 
pected of abandonment of the evangelical position, I 
-_ A RHYME OF DEATH'S INN. 

Arbyme of good Death’s inn ! 
My love came to that door ; 

And she had need of mavy things, 
The way had been so sore. 


My love she lifted up her head, 
‘* And is there room ?”’ said she ; 
“‘ There was no room in Bethlehem’s inn 
For Christ who died for me.”’ 


But said the keeper of the inn, 
‘* His name is on the door.”’ 

My love then straightway entered there : 
She hath come back no more. 

Though possessing a charming vein of humor, Miss 
Reese never shows a trace of it in verse; she makes 
love, human and divine, her theme, nor ever departs from 
certain familiar phases thereof, save in writing such 
occasional pieces as the couplets quoted above. I know 
not where else to find, whenever one may look, such 
striking love songs as she produces. Here are three 
samples of her wriling in sonnet form, two of which 
illustrate her power in the direction indicated : 


A THOUGHT OF MAY. 
(Hitherto Unpublished.) 
All that long, mad March day, in the dull town, 
I had a thought of May—alas, alas ! 
The dogwood boughs made whiteness up and down ; 
The daffodils lit candles in the grass ; 
And there were bees astir in lane and street, 
And scent of lilacs blowing tall and lush ; 
While hey, the wind, that pitched its voice so sweet, 
It seemed an angel talked behind each bush ! 
The west grew very golden, roofs turned black. 
I saw one star above the gables bare. 
The door flew open. Love, you had come back. 
I held my arms; you found the old way there. 
In its old place you laid your yellow head, 
And at your kiss the mad March weather fled ! 


A NOVEMBER AFTERNOON, 
(Hitherto Unpublished.) 

The long and sad week’s wind, like any child, 
Has sobbed itself to sleep. This morning’s rain 

Has strewn the stairway with the petals wild, 
Red, ragged, of my sweet, last rose, The lane 

Shows me the tall thorn bush, blackened and bare, 
Clasped to its heart a dangling, empty nest. 

A few dull yellow leaves stir here and there, 

And ali the airis clear from east to west. 

The year, I think, lies dreaming of the May, 

As old men dream of youth, that loved, lost thing. 

A spring-like thrill is in this weather gray. 

I wait to hear some thrush begin to sing ; 
And half expect, as up and down I go, 
To see my neighbor’s cherry-boughs ablow | 
TO HER SWEET EYES. 

Sweet eyes, sweet eyes, that now be in the dust, 
When you I had, the May was May in truth ! 
The round world wore its white as yoath did youth, 

Sweet eyes, sweet eyes, that now be in the dust ! 

Of its old music is the wind’s throat bare ; 

June is not June; the rose hath lost its red, 
The pink its spice; the hollyhock is dead ; 

There are no lilies blowing any where— 

And yet, I came upon a grave to-day, 

By achurch door, and there a thorn-bush stood, 

Astir with bees, abrim with blossoms gay, 

The one fair thing of field and hedge and wood. 

You lay beneath, sweet eyes, sweet eyes and true, 

And it was fair because, because of you! 

Miss Reese was born two miles from Baltimore, Md., 
at the place now called Waverly. On her father’s side 
she is entirely Welsh ; on her mother’s, partly French ; 
she {is connected with the Woodworth family to which 
the author of ‘‘Tne Old Oaken Bucket” belonged ; the 
has—barring a few years in Waverly and afew months 
in Pittsburg, Pa.—always lived in Baltimore; and ts 
now engaged as a teacher in the public schools of that 
city. Sne was seventeen when her first published poem 
appeared, in the ‘Southern Magazine,” a literary 
monthly wuich lived but a short time, being planted in 
stony soil; since then she has written much, but nob 
steadily until within the last two years. During the 


last year her progress a3 a verse writer has beeu very 
marked. She is personally a very winning character : 
broad-viewed, warm-hearted, vivacious, frank, helpful, 
and aspiring. In speech and temper she {s very quick, 
in aim singularly direct, and in purpose tenacious. Sue 





reads a great deal of the best classical and modern liter- 
ature, and is remarkably familiar with the careers of 
rising authors, and well informed of those already 
risen ; to talk with her, one would suppose she had 
spent the most of her life in a library or an editorial 
room instead of a public schoolhouse, As she js still 
young, we may expect many fine things from her, both 
of prose and verse—for she has done something in 
prose, a good specimen of which is ‘‘ Mistress Persis’ 
Hawthorn Blossom,” @ short story which appeared in 
the Louisville ‘‘ Courler-Journal” a year ago last May. 








A GERMAN FLAT. 


By MaADALInE DouRANT. 

E reached a certain city in Germany, and de- 

cided, as three of our friends were to leave us for 
a short time and go to Russia, that we, the remaining two, 
would go into a flat, board with a family who could not 
speak a word of English, and surprise the others when 
they rejoined us by our knowledge of the language. 
We were fired with the idea. No more scruples at the 
railway stations about our luggage! No longer a neces- 
sity to carry a foreign dictionary in our pocket! We 
should henceforth travel {n unruffied serenity, and never 
again be cheated—what happiness in the thought! We 
bade adieu to our friends without regret. Were we not 
going to become linguists ? The next day we set out in 
quest of place—a family—a home in a German flat 
After wandering up and down, hand in hand, like the 
‘‘children in the wood,” all day long, we found a 
family who would receive us for five marks a day ; les 
sons one mark fifty—beer thrown in. We were all im- 
patience to begin our new life. Such Germans as we 
would be! Drink native beer, perhaps smoke a cigarette 
or two; read German philosophy in the original. 
‘* Wooden sabots would be far better than our nice 
French boots.” ‘‘Go bareheaded like the friulefos.” 
“Excellent for the hair.” The dawn of an entirely 
new life was upon us. A sense of the ludicrous over- 
takes me as I recall those few weeks. A little story 
might be written entitled ‘‘ Life in a German Flat, with 
all its Interfor Parts.” One would feel again life's morn- 
ing, and live over the time when she half ruined her 
digestion with greasy meats, climbed four long flights 
of stairs eight times each day, and strained all the muscles 
of her back; when she also swallowed tepid water and 
freely partook of sausage meat and garlic soup. Tnen 
the stoves which roast the head and cool the feet ! What 
a dreamy, complex atmosphere it was! What a boon 
to live near the sky and learn a foreign language! They 
told us it was ‘‘ more healthful the higher we ascended ” 
That was true. Not watering-cart threw its grateful 
sprinkling around to assuage the dust, and one {s_ envel- 
oped from head to foot, in consequence, with a thick 
coating of the soil. Our home had a garden, protected 
by a high stone wall. Grapevines covered the barren 
stones, and made a green bower in the heart of the city. 
An arbor was built at one end, with chairs, tables, and 
footstools within, where we always partook of one 
meal at least. We were also served with beer, ccff-e, 
tea, and chocolate. Shall I whisper {t ?—I longed forthe 
‘* flesh-pots” of my own country, in the shape of Ice- 
water. Ice-water—my dreams were of that beverage, 
and my thirst was never gratified or satisfied. ‘T'he 
‘Old Oaken Bucket” was my favorite song I was 
told ‘‘iced water was so hurtful.” Hurtful? No! not 
in moderation. The fat soups and greasy fried meats 
were much more so. Our feather beds were certainly 
stuffed with fleas, and these lively creatures impeded us 
in our difficult verbs. The Continental breakfast of 
coffee and rolls contained no nourlshment whatever. 
From day to day we went on studying the grammar, 
‘Ich bin—Du bist.” We were ‘‘all gone” by eleven 
o’clock, and ‘‘ wondered what it could be.” ‘‘It is the 
difficult language,” said my friend; “it is the husks— 
nothing to eat that is digestible.” Visions of an Amer- 
ican breakfast floated over both of us. ‘‘ Ah, think of 
muffias, cream-toast, picked fish, oatmeal, and all we 
have Jeft bebind !” But, then, were we not learning a for- 
eign tongue? Let no one attempt the task without 
proper food. Atthe end of a month, what with the 
fleas, greasy cooking, tepid water, climbing up the 
long filghts of stairs, and the feather beds—I mean by 
the last-named articles the two feather beds, one to 
cover us and one to repose’: upon—we were becoming 
alarmingly emaciated. ‘‘ Have we not learned enough ? 
You can ssy, ‘ Wo ist das?’ I can repeat, ‘Das ist 
gut.’ Sourkraut does not agree with our digestion, 
nor wooden sabots with our feet ; our tired backs prefer 
the ground fluor. Others may fiad a charm in this 
kind of life—we are willing.” We left our celestial 
abode, and nothing could exceed our hilarity when we 
found ourselves once more in a hotel, eating tender beef- 
steaks and drinking the dreadful ice-water ‘‘ which 
ruins so many Americans.” Who wishes to live until he 
is ninety ? Better to die earlier and have one’s thirst 
satisfied. Beer and wine never reach the exact spot. 
Ah! the narrow street, the long row of houses, the 
gloomy entrances, the want of home comforts--we 





have left them all forever. Never again would we en- 
counter what we passed through, even for the sake of 
learning the language, and knowing when we were 
cheated. People leave their homes, dwell in “ attic 
cell,” and persist in thinking they are living on the 
ground floor, 

Days of my youth, 

I’d freely give, 

E’er my life’s close, 

All the dull days 

I’m destined yet to live 

For one of those 

Hopes that beset—joys that befell, 

And German—when [ lived 

In attic cell. 

—[Transposed from the French. 


We amused ourselves during the next few weeks 
making excursions to the neighboring town. One fine 
morning we suiled down the Rhine to Coblentz. We 
ordered our dinner to be served on deck in order to 
make it more festive, also in order not to lose any of 
the scenery as we sulled slong. We started at 10:30, 
and noticed four men on the deck of the steamer seated 
at a small table drinking beer. During the sail we 
often looked at these four men. Continually were they 
drinking. Arriving at Coblentz five hours later, we 
turned and cast a parting glance. The group were still 
replenishing their glasses, and had been imbibing all the 
way up theriver. The capacity the Germans have for 
drinking is simp'y marvelous. Coblentz was like a 
garden of beauty (tne part we saw of it), The Empress 
of Germany has caused to be built a long allée on the 
borders of the Rhine. Here one can walk with delight 
fur two or three miles in a most captivating sort of Mall, 
lined with trees, bent and trained in such a manner as 
to form a shady bower overhead. Arbors, summer- 
houses, benches, are erected and placed along this lovely 
haunt. Plants and shrubs have thelr home there. At 
intervals p!cturesque booths amid twining vines peep out 
alluringly, where one can partake of beer, cakes, wine, 
or German breadstuffs The road in {ts midst is an ex- 
cellent one. For less than one mark a pretty team can 
be hired. This 1s a most lovely drive by the banks of 
the river on asummer’sday. [I need not mention the 
fine bridge at Coblen'z which spans the Rhine and adds 
another cari to this most attractive place. Busts of 
the Emperor and Empress are repeated along the length 
of the allée, placed high up in niches on the historical 
wall. Busts of other dignitaries, shlelds, coats-of arms 
with sentences inscribed beneath each, attracted our 
attention when we rested upon the benches. The after- 
noon was waning, yet we bad not seen half enough of 
river and garden. Now must we take the cars, dream 
of the beautiful Mall at Coblentz, and speed away. We 
lingered a little too long, and lost the train in conse- 
quence. For this we were obliged to walt one whole 
hour in a dull statlon—‘‘ Barnshof ;’ we had now 
learned to call the depot by its proper name. ‘‘ Like 
philosophers must we compose ourselves.” There is 
something pleasant even about a station if one has a 
vivid imagination, To watch the people come and go, 
to see the j yful mestings—the sorrowful, tearfui part- 
ings. These places could tell us many astory. Those 
old walls and dingy, disagreeable rooms see life. The 
declining sun cast a warm flush over city and buildings. 
We seated ourselves outside the station. Fiocks of 
pigeons alighted on the steps of the Barnshof, attracted 
by the crumbs thrown out to them by the travelers 
from the restaurant within; omnibuses drove up; 
barouches blocked the way ; porters, officers, women 
and children crowded each other. The approach of the 
train, the whistle from the locomotive. In another 
moment we were safely locked in the railway carriage. 
Away we sped, leaving Coblentz and its beautiful allée 
by the flowing river in the distance behind us. 


GLADYS LANGDON.’ 


‘ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER Xl. 
“HE TAKES FALSE SHADOWS FOR TRUE SUBSTANCES,” 





YEAR passed, then another winter, and spring 

had come again. Saltonstall’s practice had in- 
creased very much ; his father’s health was fluctuating ; 
Mrs, Saltonstall was as sunny and lovable as ever ; Edith 
had been more than once to visit friends in her old 
home ; Ned Thornley was to come home soon and estab- 
lish himself where Saltonstall had once hoped to be also. 
But remembering it did not make Tom bitter; they 
were still to work together in a noble profession ; what 
one gained the other shared in the best sense. It was 
no wonder that the lines of mental power were deepen 
ing in the young man’s face, and that in quarters where 
he little thought himself known his skill began to be 
commented on. In his eyes, too, was a deeper life, for, 
since the hour in which he had turned aside from his 
own will to follow a higher, he had come into a new 
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range of perceptions, for there are adaptations of truth 
to the soul, as there are lenses for the study of the stars, 
which bring into its vision realities greater than its 
speculations. 

Noel Featheratone, finding that Saltonstall helped him 
more than his former physician had done, called upon 
him now in his attacks {instead of upon the other, so 
that he saw a good deal of Tom, and there was often 
talk between them upon general subjects, but netther 
changed his op!nion of the other, except to intensify it. 
Featherstone chose to attribute to the increasing pbys- 
ical weakness of his years the fact that he never could 
advance a step in gaining an ascendency over the dcctor. 
Yet there grew up between them an intimacy of clr- 
cumstances, with seme degree of intellectual sympathy, 
to be sure, but without mutual liking. 

One evening in March, Gladys Langdon stood by her 
window looking anxiously down the street. It was 
nearly seven o’clock, and the twilight had faded out of 
the clouded sky ; no bright ray of sunset had shown In 
it, and now the thickness on the horiz»n was not only 
night, but the mist of coming storm. The room was 
so dark behind her that she could see only dim out- 
lines of the furniture, but she would not have a light, 
because without it she should be able to tell when 8 
figure turned the corner under the street-lamp and came 
up to the house in the teeth of the northeast wind ; the 
figure would walk wearily, as it often did now. She 
had still a quarter of an hour to walt before Mr. Lang 
don appeared. She opened the door and stcod on the 
threshold as he came up the steps. 

*‘ Papa,” she said, with her hands upon his shoulders, 
“T can’t have this; you're working too hard. I'd 
rather have you with me the hour we're getting to lose 
every evening than have all you could make in it ten 
times over. Paps, what shall I do if you wear yourself 
out?” She drew him into the hall as she spoke, and 
closed the door behind them. 

When Gladys, more ready for gay defiance than 
demonstration, condescended to coax, she was irresist- 
ible. Langdon threw his arms almost convulsively about 
her for an instant, and kissed the lips upturned to his, 
then releasing her as suddenly, he began to take off his 
overcoat. Gladys left him a moment, and, ashe entered 
the room, came back saying she had just ordered tea to 
be put upon the table. 

“Will you have a light first, papa ?” 

**No, no,” he sald. ‘‘ I'll throw myself on the lounge, 
and you shall play tome. Your music always docs me 
good.” 

She sat down to the plano at once, and ran her fingers 
over the keys. She began something so soft and sweet 
that it seemed almost a lullaby. Gradually, however, 
as no word came from the sofa, her own thoughts 
crowded back to her, and the music grew more ani- 
mated. But it was not until they had been called to tea 
that she turned about suddenly and asked : 

‘** Where shall we put the piano in the new old house ? 
I’ve been furnishing the drawing room, and I can't find 
the place that quite suits me.” 

Mr. Langdon snswered playfully. Ie had been 
thankful for these moments of quiet and dark. . Gladys's 
eyes were uot the safest in the world to be under when 
one had anxieties to conceal Now, for the same rea- 
son, and also because the subject was a pleasant diver- 
sion to himself, he encouraged her fancies and followed 
her in thought from room to room of the old home- 
stead which she had once visited with him, and which 
had impressed her vividly ; she had told Edith that it 
was the statellest old house she ever saw. To-night, 
when she and her father returned to the parlor, the 
imaginary furnishing wenton. There was to be a red 
room, with dark furniture—the library ; while another 
was to be all in silver and gray, with everything soft 
ani light about it; it must be a west room, where the 
setting sun could give it an evening glow and bring out 
the touches of delicate pink put here and there to give 
warmth. Then she came to the subject of hangings, 
which she discoursed about so fluently that Mr. Lang- 
don asked her how she had managed to grow so learned 
in Millborough. 

** Oh, I’ve studied up,” she laughed, and began talk- 
ing about some engravings which she wanted to bry. 
Her father foilowed her for a time with remarks upon 
others, and then grew silent. At last Gladys, getting 
no answer, glanced up at him from sketches of the 
arrangements with which she had been accompanying 
her words. expecting to find him dozing, as he often 
did after a fatiguing day. 

‘** Papa, what’s the matter? Whatisit? Tell me?” 

Her tone was almost a command, for Mr. Langdon 
was sitting crouched in his chair, his brows knitted, his 
eyes staring into vacancy, and a look of dread upon his 
face. He roused at the words, and turned to his daugh- 
ter, forgetting for the moment, in his effort to control 
himself, what answer he was expected to make. Then 
he said : 

“Its only a sudden pain, Gladys; you mustn't be 
alarmed. There, you see, it has gone now.” 

‘Has it, papa? I see your lips smiling, but that’s 





all. I don’t like sudden palns. You're ill—over- 
worked ; anybody can see that. Why don’t you come 
hcme at the proper time? Why do you stay overhours 
as you've done almost every night fora month? Why 
do they work you £o hard at the bank ? Give up your 
pace now ; you're wearing yourself out. Tellthem to 
look up somebody else; he'll nol. be Ilke you to them, 
but they must do the best they can. You nced rest and 
change. Buy the old homestead now, and let us go 
there this very summer. It will be deligh'fal.” 

‘Buy the old homestead now!” Mr. Langdon let 
his daughter talk on, but her trustfulness and affection 
were almost too much for him. What if the poor child 
di:coursing so glibly of purchase and retirement knew 
that if certain stocks of which she had never heard went 
down next week instead of going up, he should be pen 
niless, and worse? It was this suggestion which had 
brought to his face the look that Gladys caught upon it. 
If she would go on for s few minutes longer talking 
aimlessly about him and his overwork, he should be 
able to recover himself. The thing he had often been 
proud of disturbed him now. She did not talk almlessly. 
But he repelled her persistence. 

‘You annoy me, Gladys,” he sald; “the press of 
work will not last a great while, and what must be done 
must be. What's the use of talking about it?’ 

“ The busy time comes earlier than usual this year, 
papa.” 

Mr. Langdon inwardly cursed the girl’s observation. 

** No,” he sald, ‘‘ this is extra.” 

** And you'll have the other too ?” 

** Just as usual.” 

She was silent a few moments In her preoccupation, 
drawing lines on the paper under her hand. Then she 
looked up with decision. 

‘IT shall go to Mr. Arnold myself, paps, and tell him 
that you have some disease which makes you look gray 
when you're too tired, and beg him not to let you over- 
work. You must have an assistant. They ought to 
treat you better, and not allow you to stay after hours 
every night. I chall say exactly what I think about 
it.” 

Langdon started from his chair with an oath, the first 
that his daughter ever heard him utter, and the last. As 
he stocped down over her, his whole frame was trem 
bling. 

‘* Girl,” he cried {n an unsteady voice, ‘‘ do you want 
to ruin me ?” 

When, in another moment, he sat down again, some- 
thing of the tremor remained, though it was not notice. 
able except in his hands. 

‘* Forgive me, Gladys,” he sald ; ‘‘ you know tbat It’s 
not often I forget myself, but to night I'm very tired. 
Poring over figures ali day long is enough to get one’s 
tempertwisted. And, my dear, you're aclever little girl, 
and I m proud of you, as you know—as you would know 
better if you could understand how I have worked for 
you; but you mustn't interfere. If Ilengage to do any- 
thing, I must do it, of course. Nobody could help me 
in this thing; *twould be only a plague to me to have 
anybody to teach. Say nothing to Arnold, or to any 
one else. It will all come right in a little while.” 

‘‘ Meantime you'll have to give up everything. You'll 
have a serious illness—it may be brain fever.” 

Langdon looked dismzyed. Then he answered, 
sharply : 

‘* Nonsense.” 

‘* Papa, I’ve noticed that people say ‘ nonsense’ when 
a thing somebody else suggests doesn’t suit them, but 
will probably happen.” 

Her father thought a moment, then he said: ‘‘ My 
dear child, do you think the rej room, and the grey one, 
and all these things which you are so happy over can 
come to you without any ¢fforton my part? You must 
remember that I ve business of my own, as wel! as bank 
business ; this sometimes keeps me after hours.” 

‘*' You say before all these things can come to me,”’ 
cried Gladys. ‘I've not begged them of you, papa; 
you've taught me, if not to love them—I suppose that 
came by nature—at least to expect them. I'd no Idea of 
buying them at the price of your health. My life is not 
quite made up of finery.” 

‘IT know, I know,” he answered, humbly ; ‘‘the respon- 
sibility doesn’t belong to you, of course. Whatever you 
feel I’ve taught you, though I must say you took to it 
kindly. But we owe something to an old name. I 
want to bring back the life and the old hospitality. 
We've warmed our hearts a long whils in the ashcs of 
its traditions ; it’s quite time to kindle up the fires egain. 
You are right ; it’s not wholly for your sake; but if it 
were, you’re worth it.” 

She smiled back at him. 

‘Thank you, papa. ‘When I tell him he hates flat- 
terers, he siys he does, belog then most flattered.’ 
That’s one of the best hits. But, for all your flattery, I 
want to know how much longer this strain will have to 
goon. You've nobody else to look after you, and don’t 
imagine that I’m golng to neglect you.” 

Langdon made some indefinite answer, and then 
added that change of thought was the greatest rest to 





him, and for this reascn he objected to talking shop at 
home. 

“If you're tired of furnishing, can’t you think of 
something elee pleasant to do?” he asked ; adding, ‘It 
has begun to storm; nobody will be in. Think of It 
while I am running through the paper, which won't 
keep me five minutes ; there’s nothing in it to-night.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘*A WAY, IF IT TAKE RIGHT, !N SPITE OF FORTUNE WILL 
BRING ME OFF AGAIN.” 


As, an hour afterward, his daughter, bidding him 
good night, went upstairs, Langdon watched her as she 
walked out of the room, and sat looking at the door 
through which she had passed, gazing at itas{f she were 
stil standing on the threshold long after the girl had 
gone to meet alone the-first serious problem of her life. 
That night she was swept out of her harbor of security 
to meet great waves of doubt and dread. Langdon had 
not flattered her in saying that she was worthy of ele 
gant surroundings. She was graceful, brilliant, at times 
beautiful ; she dressed richly, and dress became her ; but 
It would never have been said of her under any circum- 
stances that she was well made up, for euch an individ- 
uality was about her that accessories could not conceal 
it. An eager spirit, at once proud of its strength and 
humble before its ignorance, a force of character that 
made itself felt through playful and wayward mood, 
were always apparent In her, Jaingdon knew that if 
she had millions and enjoyed them, as she would know 
how to do, her life wonld still lie in something that she 
could do, and that the best of all possessions to her 
would be in something that she herself had won. ‘If 
she'd been a boy and bred to business!” he cried, 
sitting there by himself and thinking of his risks and 
of the help which her clear head and her courage would 
have been to him. 

The next morning he was himself again, and apolo- 
gized to his daughter for the low spirits of the evening 
before. A night's rest had made him all right, he said, 
as he went away. The girl looked after him, 

‘“* No,” she said to herself; ‘‘ he takes too much pains 
to account for things. He wouldn’t care how much I 
noticed a trifle.” 

He came home earlier that evening. Friends called 
to see them, and Gladys noticed that he was unaffectedly 
bright. She thought that things were straightening, and 
took heart. 

For the next month her fear fluctuated, varying in 
sympathy with her father’s moods, which his best 
endeavors could not hide from her. Early in April, 
however, nothing had come of her watchfulness. Mr. 
Langdon was gay at times. Her anxletles, tired out with 
their long vigil, slumbered, and she went to pay a visit 
to a friend in the next town. 

The fourth night of her absence her father came home 
with a strange look on his face. 

‘*T don’t want any tea,” he sald to the servant as she 
came forward for orders. Then he passed on into his 
library, and, from force of habit, sat down at his writing- 
desk. Then he leaned his arms on the table, and looked 
down at its bare surface, which, to him, was covered 
with figures telling of ruin. Ye.rs ago be had rounded 
the outer circle of the maelstrom Speculation. Tonight 
its vortex had sucked him in. 

The half-hour sounded with musical note from the 
marble clock on the mantel before him, and then went 
on ticking with soft distinctness. Once in a while the 
clink of a coal falling through the grate, in which an 
opcn fire burned, broke in upon the monotonous sound. 
The man who sat by the table, with his head now bowed 
upon it, heard these sounds of home comfort, the footsteps 
of some passers, then a merry laugh asachild ran by the 
house. He remembered that there were stars overhead 
to-night ; that rest and peace were about him ; that sleep, 
with its blessedness, would soon fall upon millions—and 
that to morrow would come. The last thought made him 
raise hishead. This concerned him; the other things were 
far away. Only last week he had been sure that before 
to-night he should stand free, owing not a cent in the 
world, owning enough for luxury. Everything rushed 
back to him at that moment: how he might have saved 
h'mself, how he had lost his chances—every minutia of 
the catastrophe seemed burning itself upon his memory, 
until the pain of ic stung him into action. He took a key 
from his breast pocket, and, fitting it into uhe lock of 
one of the table drawers, turned it and opened the 
drawer a fewinches, Then his hand dropped, and the 
sheets of paper that covered what was in the drawer 
remained undisturbed. 

“What can I do?” he sald, half aloud, and sat for 
some time with his eyes upon the fire. His habit of risk 
made him regard a suggestion that came to him asa 
chance of safety, for suddenly he looked up at the clock. 
No, it was not late; he could but try. He had better 
do anything than sit here helpless. 

When he had put on his hat in the hall he came back 
to the room again, locked the little drawer, and took out 
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the key. After this he stood irresolute, then unlocked 
the drawer again hastily, reached under the papers and 
drew out something wh'ch he siipped nervously into his 
breast pocket, his hand drawing away from it as if it 
had no fancy for the thing it held. Then he shut tho 
front door behind him, and walked down the street. 

The place to which he was going was a mile and a half 
away, on the opposite side of the town from his home. 
The alr gave him a whiff of courage, and he started off 
with animation upon his errand. The streets were 
crowded, for Millborough. He found a stimulus in belong 
in the midst of people. He met Arnold and his wife, 
fare to face. Il2 was obliged to see them, to stopa 
moment to say good-eventng, to speak a word about the 
meeting of the directors the next day. Arnold was 
president of the bank. As Langdon walked on he won. 
dered for a moment where they were going—if it was to 
spend the evening socially somewhere, and if he should 
ever do that again—if anything that had been pleasant 
in the past was ever to be his any more. ‘' Yes, yes,” 
he cried impa'iently, under his breath. But impatience 
with his fears would not keep them back. They were 
beginning to bave their way now that he had turned off 
from the main street and was meeting only a person 
here and there. Besides, as he drew nearer his destina- 
tion his heart began to beat irregularly. It was of the 
first importance that be should be calm, and he felt as if 
his voice, were he obliged to use it now, would be un- 
controllable, or would fall. When he had only a quarter 
of a mile further to go he stopped, and, looking about 
him, went up the bank at the roadside and threw h!m- 
self down under the fence, where the shadow of an oak 
made it still darker. Here, safe from observation, he 
must recover himself. 

His hands were trembling as he clasped them before 
him. His face was haggard, and he breathed unevenly, 
The encounter upon which his safety, his life, de- 
pended was close at hand, and he not only recoiled from 
it in disgust, he was afraid; yet if a nerve should trem- 
ble when he came to plead his cause, he was lost. He 
lay planning his words, even his manner of address, 
until at Jast he started up, and, taking a match from his 
pocket, struck {t and looked at his watch. He had so 
completely lost the sense of time that he felt as if it 
might be midnight or ncar dawn, and his opportunity 
gone He had not been there half an hour. His nerves 
were steadier, however, and bis step firmer. He had 
collected his forces. Hewent on rapidly, even when he 
came to ri-ing ground, and in a few minutes stood 
before a door with his hand on the bell, which, after an 
instant’s hesitation, he pulled. It was Noel Feather- 
stone’s, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“you MAY AS WELL USE QUESTIONS WITH THE WOLF,” 


When Langdon’s name was taken to him, Mr. Feather- 
stone frowned at first, then he smiled ; the frown was the 
pleasanter. 

‘Show him in,” he said. ‘‘ And, Milly, here,” as 
the girl was going out of the room, ‘‘ bring another lamp 
—that tall one with the shade; and put it there, on the 
mantelpiece. Do you understand? Don’t be stupid, 
now, and ask me when you bring it in where you shall 
place it. Go; don’t keep the gentleman waiting.” 

Featherstone’s manner to his visitor was urbane; he 
rose and held out his hand to him, and, drawing forward 
an easy chair, placed it at comfortable angles with the 
fire and his own chair, and where the light from the 
coming lamp would fall on Langdon’s face. 

‘*]’m glad to see you,” he sald. ‘It seems strange 
that people living in the same town for so long a time 
shouldn’t have been better acquainted, especially when 
Millborough offers so little in the way of society to those 
who have seen more of the world, like you and me, Mr. 
Langdon.” 

Langdon answered that it was to be regretted that they 
had not seen more of each other. 

‘* As to you,” resumed Featherstone, ‘‘a man who is 
always busy at figures wants rest, oftentimes, in his 
leisure, instead of society ; but for me it has been quite a 
mistake.” The other bowed. ‘‘ I’m afraid,” the old man 
went on, in « tone of sarcasm thinly veiled, ‘‘ that a 
small encounter between your daughter and myself, a 
mere bleze of fire-crackers, made this mischief. The 
fascinating young lady quite misunderstood me, but she 
looked so trresistible, with her eyes flashing, her head 
drawn up like an empress, cheeks aglow with indig- 
nation, and lips parted to fling her harmless defiance 
back at me, that I couldn’t help leading her on in the 
face of so charming a result. Poor child ! she never 
came again, and, so desirous as she was to sketch, too, I 
must have offended her mortally. Yet it’s one of my 
amusing recollections.” 

Featherstone chuckled as he spoke, and Langdon, 
who remembered Gladys’s story, and saw him gloating 
over the memory of his bitterness and gratuitous insult, 
was impelled to go away and leave him alone with his 
malice. But he did not; he sat still, with something in 
his face which, if he could not make it a smile, was 





neither dissent nor disapprobation. The reddish lizht 
burned brighter in Featherstone’s eyes as be watched, 

‘Yes, you’re right,” he sald, ‘‘not to give much 
weight to children’s prattle, and to young women’s 
least of all.” 

‘My daughter was annoyed, I confess,” Langdon 
sald, ‘but it wasatrifie. That’s not business, and my 
duty now—” 

‘By no means business,” repcated the other; ‘‘ and 
duty,” he added, with dellberation—‘‘ how pleased I am 
to learn that duty has procured me a visit from Mr. 
Langdon! And how strange it is,” he went on, rising 
to stand with his back to the fire, and looking down on 
his companion, ‘‘ that in some way I always knew you 
would come. There's no accounting for prescience.”’ 

‘* No,” answered Langdon, while achill crept through 
him at the tones. What did this malicious old man 
possibly know to be able to inspire fear in him? But 
to-night anybody could do that in a degree. 

‘*T must be brief,” he sald ; ‘it’s a busy time with us 
now, and I ve work to do to-night.” 

“ Certainly,’ and Noel Featherstone planted himself 
more firmly on the rug, and still looked fixedly into the 
other’s face. Langdon’s nerve failed him for an instant, 
and the watcber saw {it as he waited to find out what 
would be asked of him ; the answer was his own affair ; 
he shouldn’t spoil the fun by giving it too soon. Langdon 
could not recollect afterward how he got into the sub- 
ject; he only remembered feeling that he had done the 
thing well. Featherstone listened, his lips more tightly 
drawn and his face more wrinkled than usual, while 
the speaker went on endeavoring to treat lightly what 
he wa3 pleading for with intense anxiety. He was suc- 
ceeding, when something like a low laugh interrupted 
him. Yet, as he looked up, he was not sure of it; the 
same pecullar smile that he had seen before met him; 
but no sound until Featherstone began : 

‘* My dear fellow, what an admirable idea! How ex- 
cellent! What put it {nto your head ? The very thing 
I've been wanting.” 

It seemed to his companion that there was an exulta- 
tion in the tones. But to-night nothing concerned him 
except the words, ‘‘ The very thing I've been wanting.” 
They made his head swim; all his care was to hide his 
joy at this salvation. 

‘** Let mo see,” added Featherstone, ‘‘ perhaps I’ve not 
taken in the points yet. You've a fine investment in 
prospect—a coal company—are going into it yourself, 
can do it on better terms by getting a large number of 
shares if done immediately ; the chance may open to- 
morrow, may not for three or four days, possibly longer 
If I choose to deposit with you, you'll allow me a fair 
per cent. while the money remains idle—extremely kind, 
I'm sure. I’m to bring the securities early to-morrow, 
or perhaps you would have the goodness to take charge 
of them to-night for me ?”’ 

The listener, keeping dowa his eagerness, answered 
that it would be a great deal of responsibility ; it might 
be better for Mr. Featherstone to send them to the bank 
the next day. Still, to oblige him, he would take them 
to his own safe that night, and enter them in the morn- 
ing. 
‘* Yes, thank you,” returned the old man ; ‘‘ that’s very 
accommodating, certainly.” His eyes followed Lang- 
don’s as they involuntarily turned to the desk at the 
end of the ronm. ‘‘ You want to give the receipt ?” he 
sald. ‘‘ Allin good time. Let us talk about it a little 
first ; one doesn’t hand over as many thousands as you 
propose to have me do without a few questions.” 

‘‘I shall be happy to answer any number,” sald 
Langdon. And he went over every feature of the 
prospectus again, the other following attentively, and 
several times interrupting with a question, until he ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied. His companton’s 
face brightened at the words, and in a few minutes he 
drew out his watch, saying that it was growing late, and 
that if Mr. Featherstone desired he would take the 
securities that night. ‘‘I am looking for a telegram in 
the morning,” he added, ‘‘ and it may advise me to in- 
vest at once. In that case you'll find it conventfent to 
be on hand.” 

The old man turned himself about {n the chair which 
he had drawn up to Langdon’s side while they were 
looking over the prospectus, and laid his hand upon the 
speaker’s arm. 

‘* As you say,” he began, ‘‘{t’s a good thing to be on 
hand. But what do you want me to be on hand for ? 
For this paper scheme of vours ?” 

“Bir!” and Langdon drew himself up in his chair, 
while his face grew white. ‘‘It’s no scheme of mine; 
it’s as real a thing as you’ll find in the country. Look at 
the names ; they’re well known.” This was true. ‘I 
ovly wish that I’d ten times as much to invest in it my- 
self as I can scrape together,” he added. 

‘‘And it was because you wanted more than you 
could scrape together that you came to me ?” 

‘*Of course. Do you suppose I care how you invest 
unless I can find some advantage in it without doing you 
any harm? I can easily explain why I came to you. 
You've probably more money than any one else in the 
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place, aud I belleve more than you cau readily lay hands 
on. This would bea mutual benefit,” 

Featherstone smiled contemptuously. 
‘*Mutual benefit? Yes. Pardon me, though. You 


meant to say that you thought I had more money than 
you could readily lay hands on. Isn’t that so ?’ 

Langdon rose. He was salmosi wild with anger and 
fear ; still, he remembered that everyth!ng might depend 
upon his controlling himself, A little wrath was natu- 
ral and necessary, but he must not lose his head before 
this crafty old maa. 

** Ts it not a mutual benefit, Mr. I’catherstone ?” 

** For you to carry cff my cash or my securities to- 
night and get robbed on the way home? I fall to see 
where my advantage would come in.” 

‘* T refuse to touch anything of yours ; if you want to 
make the investment, send the money to the bank early 
to-morrow morning. But I must know to-night, to make 
arrangements either to take the shares alone or to have 
some one join me, thcugh the only object in finding any 
one {s jn having a certain sum, asI told you, and you 
are the man most likely to be able to furnish it on short 
notice.” 

‘Ah! you think so? Well, let me consider. You 
may make this investment to-morrow. If not—” 

“Tf not,” interposed Langdon, ‘‘ we will psy you in- 
terest until such time a3 the {nvestment is made.” Then 
he saw his mistake, but {t was too late. 

“Accommodating, certainly,” sneered the other; 
‘‘ strikingly so. It leads me to conclude that you per- 
sonally have a good deal to do with running the con- 
cern.” He stood before his listener, and, bending for- 
ward, leered into his face as he went on. ‘ To tell you 
the truth, if I had any money on deposit at your place, 
I'd draw it out to-morrow morning. I don’t like this 
sort cf thing. It’s just what I've been expecting of you 
for some time, though. The idea of your setting up to 
be arich man. Pshaw! You've not the brains for it. 
I know the Langdons, root and branch. And not an- 
other of them would have made the fool of himself that 
you have to-night. You stare? One can sometimes 
know about people without having been obliged to un- 
dergo the penalty of perzonal acquaintance. I've heard 
of you.” 

‘* You've never been able to learn anything to the dis- 
credit of my name,” returned Iangdcn, ‘‘ for there has 
been nothing to learn. When my time comes to leave 
the world I shall not ask to show a cleaner record than 
the rest of my family have done.” 

‘Um! That’s well, and my impression is, my good 
sir, that if you want to show as clean a one, you'd better 
leave {t on the double quick. It’s not necessary to 
trouble yourself too much as to what people will say 
after you've left ; that'll not be youraffair. Why, you look 
uncomfortable, somehow ! Pray, don't let this visit an- 
noy you atall. I assure you it has given me great satis- 
faction to see how I may serve you, and to refuse to do it. 
Hard, is it? Well, we must all have our little revenges, 
and your people were once hard on a friend of mine; I 
don’t forget it. I sball not forget, eliher, this amusing 
episode of your visit in my humdrum life. Must you 
go?” And Featherstone, passing into the hall, laid his 
hand upon the lock of the front door. ‘‘ Strange that 
I should have another prescience, that you are going to 
the deuce! Good-evening, Mr. Langdon, good-evening.” 

Langdon staggered down the steps, and went forward 
unsteadily. Featherstone watched the outlines of the 
figure until they were lost in the darkness, bitter recol- 
lections and evil passions making his face full of malig- 
nity ; he lifted his clenched hand and shook it in the 
direction iu which Langdon had disappeared. 

“It has come,” he cried. ‘‘ I always knew it would. 
I save Lo Roy Langdoa’s son! Savehim! Ah! 


‘If we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.’”’ 


His violence sank away as he went back to his library, 
but his malign look remained. He had gloated over the 
unhappy man whose agony had evidently blinded him 
to the folly of his attempt ; he had gloated over the dis- 
tress under the effort to seem Indifferent ; he hated him, 
and had delighted in deluding him by false hopes and 
then plunging him into despair, and goading him out 
into the darkness; he chafed now that his words had 
not been more stinging. 








Boyd Winchester, the Consul-General of the United 
States to Switzerland, claims to have seen cheeses 
that are more than 200 years old. One of the customs 
that formerly prevalled in the cheese regions of that coun- 
try, Mr. Winchester ssys, was for the friends of a bride 
and bridegroom to join in the presentation on their wed- 
ding day of an elaborate cheese. This cheese was used 
as & family register and heirloom, on which the births, 
marriages, and deaths are recorded. He says he has 
seen some of these ‘‘old cheeses” that date back to 
1660,—[ Boston Herald. 
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@ue Home. 
HOW TO SEE CENTRAL PARK 


By SamvueEL Parsons, JR. 


ENTRAL PARK has a series of portals. They are 

open to the public on all sides from Fifty-ninth 
Street to 110th Street, distant apart about fifteen blocks. 
The main entrance, however, for most visitors is at 
Fifty ninth Street, where Fifth Avenue, the most popu- 
lar of all the drives of New York, opens out on a 
Plaza. At this point the visitor enters the park under 
arching elms, and {s led by a winding drive till he 
reaches the level of the Mall. This is the dominant 
and central point of interest in the park. The Mall is 
a tree cathedral. A single long aisle extends through 
the center, bounded on cither side by arching columns 
of elm trunks. At the end of this long aisle comes 
what is called the Terrace, where the architectural 
treatment of the evtire park has been concentrated, 
and made most ornate and magnificent. Here are to 
be seen pillars with their surface carved into the eem- 
blauce of fruits and flowers, balustrades and long filghts 
of steps, ending on 6 lower bread plane, This plane is 
occupied in part by a magnificent fountain, the whole 
completed by a beaut!fully designed balustrade border- 
ing the main lake of the park. The lake winds in the 
moet picturesque fashion, ss though it were in some far 
woodland district. Rowboats take visitors to all por- 
tions of its varied and beatiful shores. 

Paths leading east from the Mall go to the delightfully 
situated restaurant called the Casino, and to the Pergola, 
or Vine Trellis. Here grow wonderful vines of wistaria. 
Still further east lies what is called Tbe Children’s and 
Nurses’ Green, with its delightful shade trees of copper 
beech, elm, and oak. 

Traveliog north from the entrance at Fifty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, the visitor comes at once upon 
the Menagerie, with its commodious quarters for beasts 
of various kinds. 

Turning westward from the same entrance at Fifty- 
ninth Street, one descends the steep winding walks to the 
edge of a beeutiful pool with overhanging heights of 
woodland. This region is so arranged as to give it 
perhaps one of the most striking of retired woodland 
effects, just because of its immediate proximity to the 
city, that isto be found inthe park. Swan-boats take vis- 
itors over the surface of tnis pool, which is much smaller 
than the main Jake. Westward still we pass on, to a 
charming valley meadow, called the Green, bordered 
about by beautiful growths of elm, oak, maple. Here the 
archery clubs and croquet players amuse themselves. Sull 
continuir g westward, we come to the grand West Drive. 
It is the widest and most effective roadway of the park. 
On this road, just before we reach the lake, the Ball 
Ground appears. This is the noblest open meadow in 
the lower part of the park. Across this meadow the 
Mall is visible, with charming glimpses of the lake to 
the north. 

Turning eastward from the Terrace, with its fountain, 
which, when playing, blends beautifully with the lake 
beyond, we find ourselves ia a valley near Fifth Avenue. 
This valley is surrounded by wooded hillsides, covered 
with evergreens, and onthe Fifth Avenue side with 
elms. In the center lies a beautiful sheet of water, 
called Conservatory Lake, where the boys sail their 
boats in summer and the curlers play their games in 
winter. Inone of these green spots on the west side of 
this lake stands a remarkably fine specimen of the cut- 
leaved beech. 

One of the noteworthy features of the park are the 
bridges leading from one valley and height to another. 
Central Park has forty of these bridges, carefully de- 
signed to secure short cuts and sudden and beautiful 
effects of landscape. 

After the Terrace and the Mall, perhaps the most 
attractive and charming feature of Central Park is the 
winding, picturesque region of the Ramble. Here, on 
rocky hillsides, overhanging the main lake, where orig- 
inally a mass of rock lay, with a few native trees, the 
Ramble has been built. When the visitor finds himseif 
Within it, he ean hard'y believe, as he wanders about its 
devious paths, and pauses beside its winding brooks, 
and looks into its wild woodland delis, that the prime 
val forest, at this point, has ever been disturbed. Vistas, 
openings, and hilisides are, however, all the work of 
man. At the highest point a beautiful stone building 
bas been erected as a lookout. A view irom its summit 
commands a perfect sweep of the entire park. So care- 
fully has this building been placed, and so simple is the 
design, that one feels no incongruity between its arti- 
ficial lines and the wild natural effects of the Ramble 
itself. 

At this point one of the reservoirs commences, and, 
together with the large one still further north, occupies 
an extensive area cf the entire park, probably about two 
hundred acres. East and west of these reservoirs the 
park possesses much less interest, as the space is limited. 





The city, however, is shut out with trees, and the road 
winds along past beautiful glades. At one or two 
places, such as the Concourse, open places are left for 
lookouts into the city. Footpaths as well as drives wind 
along the sides of the reservoir, securing as much change 
as possible in the way of undulation and variety of view. 

Throughout the entire Park, from Fifty-ninth Street 
to 110th Street, and from Elghth Avenue to Fifth 
Avenue, under bridges and along the shores of lakes, in 
valleys and over hills, extends a Bridle Path, which fs, 
perhaps, one of the most interesting features of the 
park. Plantations are carefully arranged so as to secure 
as much effect as possible for these paths, and give the 
riders as much freedom, of course, as can be done, in 
view of the universally natural, picturesque treatment 
of the park. These paths extend around the large 
reservoir, and go nearly to 110th Street, and thus give 
the rider an opportunity to cover at least nine miles of 
road specially made with gravel selected for the purpose. 

After passing the reservoir, we come toa beautiful 
series of meadows. These meadows, particularly the 
south one, are not valued as they should be. They give 
to the upper portion of the park the appearance of great 
breadth. The view across the large so-called North 
Meadow is one of the most effective in the way of dis- 
tance to be found in the park. The south meadow tsa 
beautiful, naturally designed woodland ylade, with just 
enough open space to especially attract the eye. Cen- 
tral Park is a park of rocks, hil’s, valleys, and streams 
of water, rather than of bare, open lawns ; therefore 
these few meadow spaces, perhaps forty acres in all, 
have a double value. On these meadows of the upper 
portion of the park are played many of the sports, 
such as lawn tennis, cricket, lacrosse, etc. Ona bright 
May afternoon, when the players are dashing about the 
lawns, the scene is one of the most charming in the 
park. 

Near this open, thoroughly parklike region, we come 
upon 4 feature of a very different character. It is a 
winding stream, leading out of the pool thut lies near 
1021 Street and Eighth Avenue. Footpaths extend all 
along this stream, and a wilder and more thoroughly 
woodland effect is not to be found in the park, unless 
it be in the Ramble. The shores of this so-called Loch 
extend upward, covered with sumach, maples, and other 
shrubs, whose brilliant colors, green in the spring, and 
red and gold in the fall, are reflected in the placid 
waters of the pool. Cascades diversify the stream at 
several points, and wild-wooded shores extend along its 
course until it empties in the Harlem Meer. Large 
ferns and water-plants of various sorts increase the 
natural effect of its shores, and green slopes at certain 
points relieve the eye from the general wild nature of 
the scenery. 

The West Drive, after crossing this lovely stream, 
rises to a considerable altitude. At its summit a branch 
road turns up into what is called The Circle. This spot 
affords a widely extended view, and is planted with 
many noble elms. All around one is shut in by heavy 
woodland except in one direction, where the city lies 
directly below, in full view. This circle is entirely 
secluded, and cannot be seen at all from the main drive. 
Continuing up and down, the West Drive passes between 
picturesque hills of woodland and under overhanging 
rocks until it comes to the Seventh Avenue entrance on 
110\h Street. Here the parklike effect as one looks north- 
ward is entirely lost ; but turning the eye around to the 
south, you behold heights of woodland rising up far 
above the road. A gorge at this point comes down to 
the very edge of the road, and presents a grand mass of 
rhododendrons and kindred plants, with a pool of water 
filled with white pond-lilfes at its base. Around to the 
east and south the drive skirts the Harlem Meer, whose 
high shores and extended area form the most noteworthy 
features of the northern part of the park. Walks are 
laid out upon its shore, and summer houses and resting- 
places are dotted about here and there. At the top of 
the hill overlooking the Harlem Meer stands the restau- 
rant of the northern part of the park. From the piazza 
of this hotel the eye takes in a goodly portion of the park 
territory ; and with a few steps one may easily lose him- 
self in the network of footpaths that extend up and 
down the whole length of the streams and hills that lie 
within a few yards. 

These are some of the most noteworthy features of 
Central Park, but to the lover of nature wandering about 
the walks and drives a hundred fresh beauties will 
reveal themselves at every turn. 








WHAT ONE WOMAN DOES.’ 


CANNOT express the interest I have felt in all the 

articles on hosehold economy which have appeared 
in The Christian Union from time to time. 1 have, with 
Paul, learned to rejoice when we ‘‘ abound,” and, what 
is harder, when we ‘‘ suffer loss.” When we were first 
married we commenced away up on the ladder of social 
life, in a city noted for its beauty and refinement, I 


4 Extract from a contributor’s letter, 





would not like al] the world to know on how little we live, 
but four of us have to live on less than ‘‘ $9 28 a week” 
(paze 18 Christian Union, No. 3)—on less that half of that. 
One-tenth goes to the Lord’s treasury. I earn several 
hundred dollars each year writing for periodicals, do my 
own work, my mending, part of the sewing, some of our 
millinery, am Superintendent of cemetery, Secretary of 
one missionary society, one Domestic Science Ciub of 
thirty members, two other societies; have taken the 
C.L. 8. C. fora year past, and also the Art Course for 
part of the year. I am Sunday-school teacher of 4 class 
of young men from our coilege, having over sixty dur- 
ing winter term ; attend teachers’ meetings once a week, 
prayer meeting once a week, look after the poor and 
friendless in the church to a great extent, attend to my 
social duties in a small town, and, last, but not least by 
any manner of means, have the care of two little girls 
aged six and eight years. My husband never wears 
hose with holes in them. My house is large—ten rooms 
—and in good order. My front yard I care for entirely, 
except the mowing of the lawn. Pleasedon't laugh and 
think this a ‘‘ Western yarn.” Itissober fact. This 
day I have written my editorial work on a newspaper, 
pleced down two skirts for my little girls, amused them 
the while by teaching them how to count the money in 
my purse and trade with it, talked a little German with 
them, done my work, read the ‘‘ Advance” and New 
York ‘‘ Evangelist,” and now it is time for my husband 
tocome home totea. I had for dinner cold corned beef, 
peas, fresh beans, potatoes, fresh rolls, apple sauce, but 
ter, cake, and coffee. For tea I shall have rolls and 
butter, apple sauce, eggs beat up in milk for the chil- 
dren, and coffee for the papa. 

I have studied this subject of household economy, and 
economy of time I have learned to perfection. A wise 
spending of money my husband thinks I also have well 
learned. 

We have met with losses, but we feel sure that our 
greatest success will be more from those very losses. 
We are very happy. There fs excellent society here— 
families of Congressmen, Governors, college professors, 
etc., just as good as I've found East, where I have been 
eight times since we came to Minnesota. We move in 
the best society, and my very independence of action in 
regard to the manner of living helps mold the feeling in 
the community. I have two or three friends here of 
great wealth, but it isa matter of which we seldom 
think, but we sometimes do speak of it. I covet noth- 
ing but the best gifts, and those are what my Father 
will give, because he has promised. 








ANOTHER “POINT IN SOCIAL 
ETIQUETTE.” 


By KATHARINE LOomIs. 


T is all true that you sald, dear Christian Union, June 

17, a surprise is at best ‘‘a doubtful plea-ure,” but 

there is another thing which is not even doubtful, and 
that is a disappointment. 

The empty larder, the conjunction of all the unprop!- 
tious planets in my domestic heavens, may not suffice to 
chill the warmth of my heart or cloud my welcome for 
the friend beloved for years. But, alas! when she has 
‘sounded the trumpet before her,” and the household 
has rallied to the note; when old plans have been set 
aside, and everything that is, or was to be, has been made 
to fall into line with the anticipated arrival, and then she 
does not come, the love must be great, the serenity an- 
gelic, that feels no shadow of turning ! 

I am a housekeeper whose bappy fortune it is to flee 
away from the dust and heat of the city with the first 
scorching blast of summer, to a little lakeside cottage 
where every breath of air is cooled and freshened and 
scented with the spicy odors of the woods. Our house is 
almost indefinitely elastic, and it is our delight to share 
our simple life with our friends. But, like Cowper's 
peasant’s nest, our cot is ‘far from the visits of the 
baker’s cart,” and it sometimes requires no little ingenu- 
ity to furnish a bountiful table from stock in hand. There- 
fore, when a letter lately announced that some dear 
friends would make us a visit, leaving home at a date 
which would bring them to us on Saturday, amid the 
great rejoicing there was some dismay. The maid had 
been promised a holiday on Sunday, to go home with 
her lover, and it seemed neither kind nor politic to dis 
appoint her. §o, by the aid of a trip to the city on one 
of the hottest days of the season, and a hard day's work 
on the part of both mistress and maid, everyihing was 
arranged satisfactorily to require the minimum of Sun- 
day work, fresh vegetables and delicious raspberries 
secured from the neighboring farms, jellied meats 
prepared, ham boiled, and everything put in the dainti- 
est order, Flowers were everywhere, and a great jar 
filled with long vines of wild convolvulus festooned one 
whole side of the sitting-room with graceful shield-shaped 
leaves and pinky- white cups. 

And then—they didn't come ; but a letter, saying it 
would be more convenient for one of them to wait a few 
days ; so another time was sei—day, and hour, and train 
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Still our enthuslasm was not seriously chilled. We 
condoled each other and pitied our friends at the disap- 
pointment ; we did our best to dispose of the extra rations, 
and ate jellied veal till our souls loathed it, and by and 
by the second date arrived. This was a Monday, but 
washing could not be deferred, lest there should not be 
abundance of fresh linen for beds and table ; so a morn- 
ing of hurry ended in triumph, and again all was ready. 
A wagon engaged from a farm was waiting to bring the 
trunks and the small children, while the hostess took a 
long walk to the station for the pleasure of personally 
receiving her friends, and escorting them by the shady 
forest path. One of the boys was called prematurely 
from fishing and the other torn almost by force from 
the delightful smudge of painting a sailboat, that they 
might be on hand to ald in disposing of the baggage. 
The moment of rapture came ; the train swept slowly 
around the curve, admiring faces looked from all the 
coach windows at the green arches carpeted with mats 
of clover, and the pretty little station with its expectant 
group. A handkerchief waved from the window ; the 
hostess responded vigorously, and put on her most radi- 
ant smiles of welcome, and then—a lame man, a new 
cook for the hotel, a newspaper reporter in search of 
items, and a Sunday-school picnic with bats and bas- 
kets and hullaballoo—but no friends, Dearly beloved, 
when you do come, as we hope and pray and believe you 
will, do you realize what an amount of grace it 
will require to keep some of us from scolding, or how 
much fresver welcome you might have had but for all 
this wasted ointment? Welove you—never doubt that— 
and we shall be glad to see you, but we shall not be 
quite so enthusiastic again, and we send you this word 
of counsel: When thou goest to make a visit, by all 
means “sound a trumpet before thee in the shape ofthe 
sweetly written note,” but, having sent forth this 
announcement, let nothing short of death or dire disaster 
induce you to set aside the engagement. 








MEANS TO AN END. 


HE evils of unrighteous ambition are proved by 
history to be many. The scenes where men have 
sacrificed men, where men and. women have sacrificed 
their own souls on the altars of unholy ambitions, have 
been the subjects for pen snd pencil of artists. But 
thousands of vic'ims are sacrificed every year to as fatal 
ambition, whose storfes will only be found recorded in 
the record of vital statistics, or in the journals of 
physicians who are called to the victims when it is too 
late to save them t» a living, active life. Who are these 
victims? Thechildren. And theelayers are ambitious 
parents who prefer a high standing in a school record to 
sound health and a naturally developed mind. Children 
are sent to study while too young, and the brain is re- 
quired to do work for which {it {s unfitted by lack of 
development. Professor Ranney, in a recent article on 
“The Care ef the Bratn,” says: 


‘*No question is more difficult for a parent to decide than 
this: ‘ When and how shall I begin to train the mind of my 
child ?’ 

‘* Unfortunately, the advice of teachers or physicians 
upon this topic is not always the same. Some answer such 
a question hastily ; some from preconceived opinions that 
are not always free from bias. Others, again, fail to in- 
vestigate, before answering, the hereditary tendencies of 
the child whose future they are called upon to be instru- 
mental in molding. Finally, most teachers and some : f the 
medical fraternity are more or less ignorant themselves of 
the later discoveries made in cerebral physiology, and are 
therefore not always well fitted to be advisers respecting 
the best means to develop the organ of the mind properly. 

‘* The human brain is more wonderful and delicate in its 
construction than any invention of man. Few of those who 
have children seém to appreciate the care that should 
properly be exercised in promoting its natural growth and 
the best development of that organ—especially during the 
early years of life. 

‘Parents who watch with anxiety against the possi- 
bility of bodily deformities in their children are otten un- 
aware of the harm that may be done to young brains by 
ignorance or neglect on the part of those who have them in 
charge. They know nothing themselves of the organ of the 
mind, but they think themselves justified in believing that a 
system of training which has produced good results in some 
children is applicable to each and every one. 

“Now, it should be remembered that minds, like faces, 
are not cast by nature in the same mold. The quality of 
workmanship and the material is finer, so to speak, in some 
brains than in others. Some children are congenitally pre- 
disposed to nervous excitability or debility. Certain of the 
component parts of the brain become perfected during their 
development before others. Some of these parts are capa- 
ble of acquirement from the moment of birth, while others 
are not called into play for many months afterward. 

‘“‘T have known many a child to be crowded prematurely 
toa point in mental development that has either arrested 
further growth of the intellectual faculties or caused its 
death directly. 

‘* Hardly a month passes in which I am not compelled to 
urge parents (often against their inclinations) to modify or 
discontinue some defective system of mental training of 
their children. Many cases of idiocy, epilepsy, St. Vitus’s 
dance, dropsy of the brain, and other nervous diseases of 





childhood encountered by physicians, might have been pre- 
vented if the parents had been made intelligent respecting 
the dangers that encompassed the child, and used proper 
precautions against them.”’ 


No doubt hundreds of children are sent to school to 
get them out of the mother’s way, with the thought that 
they cannot be hormed, and are out of mischief. Such 
is not the fact. A dire mischief is worked when a sen 
sitive child {s exposed to the anxfety and friction of a 
schoo]-room before it is physically capable of enduring 
the confinement or the restraints. Professor Ranney 
Bays : 

‘*Tn the first place, I would raise my voice in strong pro 
test against the popular fallacy that every child, who pre- 
sents no apparent deformity of limb or evidence of physical 
or mental weakness, ‘should be sent to school early to 
keep it out of mischief.’ 

During the period of early childhood (from four to seven 
years of age) most of the knowledge gained by the brain 
isacquired chiefly, if not exclusively, through the organs of 
sight, of hearing, and of touch. The brain is thns kept in 
a state of healthy activity—receiving all manner of impres- 
sions, and storing up memories of what is consciously im- 
parted to it.” 

This is a recognized scientific fact, and yet in how 
few homes {s it practically accepted! A child is sent to 
books to learn that which, if he but had the opportu- 
nity, he would learn naturally and practically by obser- 
vation. That it requires time and intelligence to de- 
velop and train a child in right mental habits during {ts 
first waking consciousness {s certain. But both can be 
obtained by parents having an honest ambition for thelr 
ehildren. A few less tucks may be on their clothes, a 
few less tidles adorn the house, a few less cigars smoked 
or daily and evening papers devoured. Observation 
and memory are two faculties that can be developed 
without strain if done intelligently. An authority on 
the brain says : 


“‘Teach your children, even when young, to develop their 
memories. Do this by all possible methods, except the 
committal of prose or poetry in excess. Nothing pains me 
so much as to hear a very young child recite long pieces 
from memory, which could have been acquired only by 
protracted study. Such feats of memory may be followed 
by injurious results to the brain. It is said that a famous 
conjarer was accustomed to test his boy’s perceptive memo- 
ties by asking him to recall all he saw at a passing glance 
when walking by shop windows. In this way the boy was 
soon able to grasp, by his organs of sight, many details of 
objects that had previously escaped him. 

‘“*The eyes are our most valuable organs. They afford 
food for thought, and give us one half of onr information 
at least directly. If they are anatomically perfect, they 
can be used to perceive objects at a distance of more than 
twenty feet as perfectly as within that radius. Near sighted 
persons cannot do this, because objects of moderate size 
have to be brought closer to the eyes than twenty feet 
before tneir details are apparent. In many of our modern 
school-rooms the blackboard is more than that distance 
from the furthest row of seats; hence a near-sighted child 
cannot see blackboard explanations well, and a far-sighted 
child is subjected often to an excessive and unnatural strain 
of the eyes in its attempts to follow them. Such exercises 
form a prominert feature in our preseat methods of teach- 
ing. It is an easy matter to teach children to dexterously 
use their eyes, as well as their ears and fingers, and to re- 
member the details of all they see, hear, and handle, if the 
parents or instructors wiil use a little tact in that direc- 
tion.’’ 


Recently a gentleman in Massachusetts provided in 
his will for ‘‘ finding out what children could do.” He 
bequeathed $80,000 to endow a testing school where 
mechanical tvols of all kinds, and musical instruments 
of all kinds, and artists’ materials, and every legitimate 
device of the mind employed by men for self-support 
should be gathered. Into this room young children 
were to be allowed an absolute freedom, short of destruc- 
tion, and according to the tool or instrument the child 
showed the strongest inclination to use with enjoyment, 
his education was to follow. If asaw, he was to be 
trained as a carpenter ; if a piano, then music; if clay 
modeling, then the higher forms of art. The will was 
not sustained. And yet there was a wisdom shown by 
the intended legacy that cannot fail to be suggestive to 
a parent. Many young children show an early bent in 
the direction nature intended them to follow. Some- 
times our system of education, which runs all children 
in the same mold, extinguishes the light past recall. 
Professor Ranney closes his article by saying : 


‘* All minds cannot be compressed into an identical mold 
without doing serious injury to some individual brains. A 
child with keen perceptive faculties and good reasoning 
powers is capable of growth in some directions much more 
rapid:y and with far greater pleasure to itself than in others. 

‘* Finally, I would suggest that parents study with care 
and anxiety the mental and physical traits of their off- 
spring. Allow neither to detract from the other. Pick out 
for each child the line of development for which nature 
seems to have furnished the best material. and the result 
will conduce to the future success of the child and the ulti- 
mate happiness of the parents.”’ 


Finally, it must be remembered that the test applied 
to the mind of a pupil by teachers and schogl boards, 
and, to their disgrace, by many parents, is not the one 





applied by the world. The test in school is the ability 
to repeat answers that have been learned from booss, 
and this is due entirely to memory, and the words may be 
repeated without the slightest comprehension of thelr 
meaning. Witness the hundreds of people who will 
admit that they never understood a rule in arithmetic 
until they had first worked cut the example. 

Nothing learned in school is of practical benefit until 
itis comprehended well enough to apply it to the practi 
cal affairs of life. The President of the Chicago Schoo] 
Board says truly : 

“The standing of pupils should be established by tne de- 
gree of thoroughness attained in their respective acquire- 
ments ; that is the test of men in practical life, and it should 
be the same in school life.”’ 

Any parent who fosters elther in himself or his child 
the desire to shine, instead of the desire to be, to do, Is 
catering to one of the lowest motives that moves the 
human heart, and one that produces in {ts train selfish- 
ness or superficiality, or both. 


SUMMER CHARITY. 


CNUFFERING and winter are synonymous when we 
a think of or are discussing the poor. But a little 
investigation proves that among a certain class of the 
poor there is more suffering ‘n summer than at any other 
season, 

There 1s a vast population in large cities who live in 
boarding-houses, The greater portion of these people 
leave the city on the advent of hot weather; their de- 
parture throws out of employment an army ef women 
who have supported themselves and families by washing 
and ironing; another class of women who suffer from 
this exodus sare those who are employed by the day for 





charwork. Many of these women are widows, or worse 
than widows—wives of drunken, lazy husbands—and 
they suffer keenly for wantof work. Added to this, the 
sources to which they might apply for help are closed ; 


but many of these women would die bef 
apply for help, and these must be found 

Less than two weeks 227 a woman was found In Brook- 
lyn, the mother of six children, who had been very fl! for 
eleven days, having no care except such as she received 
from ignorant nelghbors. When found, her husband 
was lying on the floor sleeping off the effects of a 
drunken carousal of seven days. 

For lack of funds, the corps of physicians who have 
done so much for the eanitary improvement of the tene 
ment-house population has been withdrawn. Because 
of this, many cases deserviog assistance, brought formerly 
to the attention of the proper authorities, are now neg- 
lected. 

Many of the associations maintaining district visitors 
and Bible visitors reduce their corps or discharge them 
during the warm weather, or these workers take their 
vacation at this season ; so, while much {is done in the 
way of country excursions and trips to the seaside, there 
are still a great many tenement house people who cannot 
be benefited but by a judicious expenditure of money 
in supplies of groceries, and by necessary medical at- 
tendance and care. The giving of money ts not to be 
advocated, and frequentiy does much mischief. The 
best way to reach these people is through the missions 
kept open, and whose workers are on the ground. The 
Charities Organization Association is so placed that funds 
given into its keeping will reach many of these people. 
Also the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor can use funds intelligently among them. 

Work is better than alms, and many a housewife 
could reifeve herself and benefit a sufferlag neighbor if 
she would, during the summer, use her charity fund as 
ameans of furnishing employment. Many a farmer's 
wife would be a better wife and mother if she devised a 
way of taking one of these women to assist her during 
the warm season. A siay of a month or two ina home 
clean and orderly would open up an unknown field to 
these women, and the conscious and unconscious train- 
fag received would revolutionize their lives and those 
dependent on them. 

The Sick Children’s Mission, located at 287 East Broad- 
way, rightin the midst of one of the most crowded 
tenement-house districts in the city, reaches the suffer- 
ing poor of this neighborhuod as no other benevolent 
effort reaches them. A visit here during the hours 
when medicine and food for the sick are given out is 
a revelation of what suffering and want little children 
are compelled to endure. Baby forms with the faces 
of old men and women, wrinkled and wan ; eyes wit 
the expression of a broken, hopeless spirit. The 
mother frequently is in as much need of medical at- 
tendance and nourishing food as the child. There are 
few of the mothers who bring their children here for 
assistance that do not work either in factories or at 
washing and ironing. These women dread the advent 
of warm weather because of the loss of work and the 
illness of children inseparable from the summer season. 

The diet kitchens should recelve generous support a 
this season. The sick among the poor suffer and die 
frequently for lack of nourishing food. Love will no 
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compensate for ignorance, and ignorance is a death- 
destroying power among them. The diet kitchens not 
only distribute food, but give suggestions to applicants 
on the care of their special patients. Fresh eggs, frult, 
and milk are always welcome and always needed. A 
check will be welcome if supplies cannot be sent. 








Gur Youne Ro ks. 
WAITING HIS TURN. 


HE young folks who read The Christian Union 

will go to work at once to raise money for the 
Tribune Fresh-Air Fund when they hear that the 
money is all gone. 

Thousands of children are waiting for a visit to the 
country, but they cannot go unless there is money ijn hand 
to pay their car-fare and other expenses. Walking 
through the tenemert-house districts one afternoon last 
week, a Sunday-echool teacher, returning from a picnic 
at the Park, heard behind her: ‘“‘ Hello!’ She turned, 
and saw one of the scholars of the infant class of the 
Mission running after her. He had ona winter jacket 
and trousers, and both were very dirty. Through an 
opening in the jacket the teacher discovered that the 
boy had on neither shirt nor waist ; he had on shoes, but 
no stockings. The teacher asked: ‘‘ Why were you 
not at the p!cnic to day ?” 

‘‘T am savin’ my clothes to go tothe country. When 
can I go, teacher ?” 

And the teacher did not have the courage to say: 
“ Perhaps you cannot go, because there is no money to 
pay your way.” 

Who will send this boy ? 








LOST ON THE MOUNTAINS, 
A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS. 


By Harotp W. Raymonp 


AVE any of you boys becn over the big mountains 

of Switzerland ? I wonder how you would feel if 
you found yourself lost among them, as my friend Pat 
would say, with only a few pieces of silver in your 
pocket and a couple of dczen words of the language of 
the country at yourcommand! Ticklish,eh? Well, I 
should say so! I ought to know, for I have been there. 
I wonder if the brave boys of The Christian Union 
would be Interested in my two days and a night upon 
the mountains ? 

I was almost sixteen, and thought myself so nearly a 
man that the difference did not count. I was six feet 
tall, and had a pair of quite presentable whiskers. My 
legs were long and sturdy, and i was proud of my ability 
as a long-distance walker. But I was nothing but a big 
boy, aftur all, anda very foollsh boy too, as you will 
agree when you hear the goosey-poosey way I walked 
myself off upon the wrong road, and never knew of my 
mistake until I had put a whole mountain between my- 
self and my poor frightened father. 

You see, we bad spent the night at Hospenthal, a little 
village part way up the St. Gothard Mountain, and we 
were going over the pass to the Rhone Glacier, a great 
gorge of yellow ice which never goes away, but out of 
which is pressed the tiny stream which grows into the 
river Rhone. If you have been to Switzerland, you will 
know all about the mountain passes, those splendid 
roads which the people of the country have hewed in 
the rocky sides of the mountains, and which go zigzag. 
ging up, up, up, like big snakes, eo that the stages and 
the huge freight wagons can be drawn over them. If I 
had not been a boy, I should have consulted my guide- 
book, and learned that there were two passes above Hos- 
penthal, the road to the left going over the St. Gothard 
Mountain into Italy, and the one to the right over the 
Furca Mountain to the big glacier, and then to Inter- 
laken. Being a boy, I took everything for granted, 
bade good-by to the party, who were to foliow me ina 
carriage, and started boldly up the mountsin-eide. A 
little footpath led me stya'ght up over the rocks, crowned 
with pretty bluebelis, and when I struck the pass again 
I was far beyond the forked roads, and on the wrong 
one ; and I never dreamed that there were two. 

Away I went, singing blithely, and puting in my 
best licks, for I had boasted that I should beat the car 
risge. In acouple of hours I had reached the summit, 
and looked with wonder at the patches of snow which 
lay about me. Such ignorant snow! not to know that 
it was August, and time to melt! It was about four 
o'clock in the afternoon when I reached a little village at 
the foot of the mouatain. To my astonishment, the 
people there were lialians instead of Swiss. I was in 
Airolo. I began to suspect that something was wrong, 
but could not quite understand it. Along the base of 
the mountain, toward the west, I saw a little valley with 
a brawling mountain torrent in the middle, and at the 
further end a glacier giittered in thesun. That musi be 
my destination. S», after lunching and resting ata little 
inn, I again set forth. 

At seven o'clock I reached the upper end of the valley, 





and found myself in a sort of pocket, with no chance of 
going further. Ever since leaving Afrolo I had been 
following a little footpath through the most charming 
little valley, which, I venture to say, had never before 
been explored by an American. The people I met, 
down to the little children, were most polite and respect- 
ful, and wished me good afternoon in a tongue which I 
could not answer, though I understood their meaning. 
At frequent intervals beside the path I would come upon 
a little wooden crucifix, which the simple peasants 
thought a great help to them in saying their prayers ; but 
all this time, with a loud roar, the mountain stream 
came dashing down and beat itself white with rage 
against the big rocks that stood in its way. So much 
was I interested by all these quaint and novel surround- 
ings that I clear forgot about the Rhone Glacier, and the 
party of fellow-travelers whom I had expected to meet 
long ere this. 

But stay |! There comes a chill breath over the mount- 
afin, and I have reached the upper end of the valley. 
There is a glacier, to be sure, but it isa small affair. I 
have certainly gone out of my way ; but where ? how ? 
I bave seen but one road, and followed that. Where 
could I have blundered ? 

If there had been any use in getting frightened, your 
uncle Hal would have been the scaredest s!x-foot boy in 
all Switzerland. Hecertainly felt cold shiversin plenty, 
but, realizing that they would not get him out of his 
troubles, he decided todo the manly thing. He was tired 
and foot-sore from a long day’s tramp, but that must not 
count. 

On the other side of the torrent was a little village. 
There was no bridge, but at the riek of my life I man- 
aged to get across over the slippery bowlders. On the 
other side I found a man who could talk French. I 
could not, but I could barely understand a small portion 
of it. 

‘** Glace du Rhone?” T inquired, polnting to the little 
glacier. 

© 0, non! non!” said the friendly native, going off 
into a long explanation, out of which I managed to un- 
derstand thet he had once been a walter in Paris, and 
knew an American when he saw him ; that I was alto- 
gether on the wrong track, and that the Rhone Glacier 
was way over the mountain to the northward. Could I 
climb straight over the mountain ? Oh, no, no ; that would 
be very dangerous without a guide. I was half-minded 
to try, and if I bad, this would probably never have been 
written; but I did not feel so self-confident as I had in 
the morning. So I thanked the man as best I could, 
and started hot-foot for Atrolo. 

Away I went, as never I had gone before. I thought 
of my dear father, far away over the mouniains, wring- 
ing his hands for his lost son, and all the weariness 
went out of my legs. Taere was but one thing to do, I 
felt—to go back to the hospice where we had slept the 
night before, and take a fresh start. It was an all night 
tramp, but that was all right if only I could let father 
know that I was safe and sound. 

It was nine o’clock when I started up the mountala- 
side. I pafd no attention to the winding road, but went 
straight up over the rough rocks like a goat. 1 had not 
got far up when the full moon arose on my right, and 
turned the mountain-side into a fairyland. How beau- 
tiful it was! And how still! I was the only moving 
thing in the b!g mountain, saving the danclaog cascades 
and the ravines, and even they were checked as the 
advancing night grew colder. In spite of my anxtety, 
I felt my spirits rising amid the witchery of the scene, 
and I look back upon that night now—now that 1 have 
forgotten the aching legs and blistered feet—as one of 
the happiest experlences of my life. 

Well, I must cut a long story short. At four o'clock 
in the morning I reached the fork {n the roads, snd saw 
may mistake. Half an hour later I reached Ho:penthal. 
There was a diligence, or stage, at elght, and I thought 
my troubles over, but when, after three hours’ sleep, I 
turned out to take it, behold! there was not a vacant 
seat. It was a soredisappointment, but I felt I could 
not wait, and as I had not money enough with me to pay 
for a carriage, away I went, aches, blisters, and all, to 
hoof it. I will not tell the tears I shed that day, as I 
tolled over the steep rocks that cut into my poor, bils 
tered feet. Once a carriage came along with two pretty 
young ladies and an old gentleman in it. They were 
Americans, evidently. I was too bashful to atk for a 
lift, but I tried to look pleading and ruggestive. I 
noticed that one of the young ladies appeared very 
much interested, and thought it very heartless when the 
carriage drove on withontme. And what do you think, 
boys? This youvg lady sald afterwards that she 
noticed I was suffering, and longed to ask me to ride, 
only I had such a cold, proud Jook she did not dare ! 

lt was getting late in the afternoon when I met aman 
who looked at me ia & strange mauner, and tried to 
speak a little English. I was on the down grade then, 
and could see the wonderful Rhone Glacier and the big 
hotel that stands beside {t. The queer man sald some 
thing about a guide. I told him to go away—I wanted 
no guide. But still he stuck to me, talking German, 





—— 


and laughing, until I was very angry. How was I to 
know that he had been hired by my father to search for 
the lost boy, and that he was trying to express his honest 
joy at finding him ? I thought he was a rascal, after 
my pocketbook. At last he turned and ran like a deer 
to the hotel. I waved my pocket-handkerchief, and saw 
a score fluttering in the distance from the big group 
on the hotel veranda. Then, for the first time, I broke 
down, and cried like a b!g baby. Ten minutes later [ 
was in my father’s arms, and was the hero of the hour, 


— 





Ah, well! this was many years ago, and my dear 
father has long since gone to heaven ; but among my 
mother’s most precious relics is a little plece of paper in 
his handwriting, bearing these words, written that thank- 
ful night: ‘‘For this my son was dead, and is alive 
again.” 








LOOK TO THE END. 


HE follow!ng story, sald to be a fact, will interes, 
our girl readers : 

“A young girl living in Middlesex County, Mass., decided 
last summer to try the Harvard examinations in the 
eutumn, with a view to entering the regular course of study 
in the annex. She betook herself, therefore, with a trunk- 
ful of books, to a secluded home in the country, and settled 
herself for ten weeks’ hard work reviewing her high-school 
studies and conquering Greek by herself to pass for 
college. 

“Two young gentlemen presently appeared on the scene, 
determined also upon secluded preparatory study. When 
they learned that the pretty girl with Titian hair was 
‘digging’ for Harvard too, they tried to laugh her out of 
her ambition. 

* One of them told herit was really asin and against nature 
for a seventeen-year-old girl to try to read Greek alone or to 
take a Harvard course. The other youth declared that it 
didn’t matter, she'd never ‘get through the exams, any- 
way,’ and both tried to persuade her to take rides and boat- 
ing excursions. 

* But still she worked faithfully, and studied her Greek 
until the examination came. Then she went down to Cam- 
bridge and passed her examinations triumphantly, while 
the young men failed dismally and had to study another year 
before getting into college.”’ 

This girl’s object was to pass her examination, and 
pleasure tnat interfered with her work ceased to be a 
pleasure. You know, when you have planned to do a 
certain thing in a certain time, how annoyed you have 
been at calls or interruption that at another time afforded 
pleasure. Your object was your pleasure for the time 
being. 

No man or woman ever accomplished work worthy 
of the name who did not make that work the prime 
object of their lives. Earnestness and devotion are 
two absolute essentlals to success, no matter what 
the object. Work should, in a measure, be a con- 
stant pleasure. There is anold adage, ‘‘ Blessed fs the 
man who finds his pleasure in his vocation.” That is 
why every boy and girl should be careful in choosing 
their business or profeasion. Any work, no matter how 
agreeable, will at times become tiresome and demand an 
effort of will to keep the interest from flagging. Think 
what it must be to engage in a business whose only 
reward is the psy! The worker who engages in a bus!- 
ness without any love for it, any ambition in it, whose 
entire interest depends on the money received from it, {s 
rarely contented, is usually the one who never rectives 
money enough for the work he does, in his own estima- 
tion. The probabilities are that his services receive 
their full value, as service without personal interest and 
ambition is usually a poor service. 

Be sure, when planning for your future work, that 
you strive to choose and fit yourself for that which your 
inclination and talents demand; do not start your life 
with only the gettiog of money as its object. Be s»me- 
thing, do something, that will leave the world better for 
your living in it. Do not bea puppet that responds only 
to the strings controlled by money. 








A THISTLE HUNT. 


By Ciara J. DENTON. 


“s HIS is lovely fun. I wish mamma would come 
to Uncle Henry’s every summer,” thought Susie. 

She sat beneath a wide-spreading apple tree that grew 
in the orchard near her uncle's house. Near her sat her 
doll Flora, looking on very smilingly. On Susle’s 
hands were a palr of old kid gloves; these were worn 10 
protect her tender little fingers from the prickly jacket 
of the thistle blossom of which she was carefully fash- 
joning a parasol for her doll Flora. When she had 
stripped off the ugly covering of the thistle blossom, 
leaving the lining of silky white stuff, with its deep 
purple edge, she spread the shining substance out care 
fully, and pressed a smooth, round stick into its center, 
and then—thanks to mamma's previous instructions— 
there was a parasol fine enough for the gayest belle to 
carry. By bending doll Flora’s arm properly, and pin- 
ning a fold of the sleeve of her dross around the parasol 
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handle, the dainty I{ttle covering was held in place over 
the young lady’s head. 

This task finished, Sus!e looked about for something 
else to do. Her cousin Stella, three years older than 
herself, sat come distance away, lost in the pages of her 
new magazine. There was no use to appeal to her. 
Susie began to wish for more thistle blossoms to manu 
facture into parasols. Then the thougbt came that if 
she had a great many of the parasols, Stella might be 
induced to keep a ‘‘ parasol store,” as ‘‘ keeping a store” 
was one of Stella’s favorite diversions. 

‘And a parasol store would be just lovely fun,” 
thought Susie. 

So away she tripped, so silently that Stella did not 
hear her footfalls; she nimbly climbed the smooth board 
fence, and went on down the wide, sandy road, keeplag 
a sharp lookout for thistle blossoms, It was some time 
before she discovered any, and then they were growing 
on the other side of a tall rail fence. She soon scaled it, 
however, and, after much tugging aud pulling, suc. 
ceeded in gathering three large thistle blossoms, which 
she carefully carried {n her dainty white apron as she 
fet out across the field in search of more parasol mate- 
rial. But the field was skirted on its farther side by a 
small plece of woods, and when Susfe came to the nar- 
row path that led into its cool, sweet depths, she forgot 
her «ager search for thistles, and bounded away into the 
inviting shade. Presently a noisy, narrow creek came 
dashing across her path. She promptly turned aside, 
and followed its merry, gurellng waters, amusing her- 
self by throwing light sticks into the stream and trying 
to overtake them, running at her very best speed, yet 
all in vain. 

Suddenly, above her, loud and clear, a bird sang. She 
threw back her head quickly to catch, if possible, a 
glimpse of his feathered cout, when—off went her hat into 
the hurrying water, and was yards away before she 
could even turn to look after it. 

She gszed at the heedless water ruefully. It was not 
that she regretted the hat itself so much, for it chanced 
to be one that she especially disliked, but she remem: 
bered that the tun was very hot when she had crossed 
the wide, shadeless field. This brought the thought that 
she had been gone slong time, and must go home at 
once. She turned about, and took the first path to which 
she came. 

‘“This must be the right one,” she sald, ‘‘for I am 
sure I did not cross any other.” 

But it was one of half a dozen indistinct paths which, 
in her play, she had heedlessly crossed, and {t soon came 
to an end in a thicket of tall bushes. 

‘Oh !” she exclaimed aloud, ‘‘ I’m lost !” 

But the next moment she thought : 

“Why, it’s just like a story, and [’m not going to be 
afraid, nor do like the children In the storfes, run all 
around and lose myself deeper. I'l] just stay right here 
until they come to find me, which will not bs until 
supper time, I know, for mamma’ll think I’m with Stells, 
and if Stella misses me she'll think I'm with mamma 
But when they do find out I’m gone, my! what a time 
there’]] be! The whole neighborhood will start out to 
hunt forme. Of course they’ll not find me until after 
dark—that’s the way it happens in stories ; then I’!l be 
asleep somewhere round here, up close to that Jog, I 
think,” and she sharply scanned the ground near her. 
‘“‘Their shouts will awake me; then I'll answer, and 
they’!] come bounding up with their lanterns and torches, 
and they’!] all cry over me, and hug me, and be e£0 glad 
te see me. Oh, yes, {t's great fun to be lost, and I sha’n't 
be a mite afrafd, for ] know mamma’ll make them hunt 
until they find me. But, oh, I’m so hungry! There’s 
always berrles and roots or something for the story chil 
dren to eat. I'll goon down the creek, and maybe I’ll 
find something.” 

When she came to the creek she took out her thistle 
blossoms, which she had all this while carefully carried 
in her apron. She placed them on a large flat stone that 
lay pear the path. 

“This is my signboard, that tells me what strect this 
{s, so I'll know where to turn to get to my house up 
there. Oh, yes, how nice it {s to be lost! I don’t see 
why they make so much fuse about it in the storles, If 
I only wasn’t so hungry |” 

She wandered on bravely, carefully scanning every 
bush fcr the expected berrfes, Once she thought she 
had found some, and she clambered eagerly over logsand 
through bushes, but the only result was a scratched face 
and atorn apron. Her lip trembled a little after this 
disappointment, as she stood thinking and looklpg at 
her apron. 

‘* No, L won’t—I won't cry,” she sald, resolutely. And 
she went steadfastly on, trying hard not to think of the 
goodies at that moment stowed away in her auntie’s 
pantry. Yet nothing eatable appeared, and as her hun. 
ger and weariness increased her courage lessened. She 
wasalmost tempted to throw herself downon the ground 
and give way to a good hearty cry, when a chance 
glance ahead showed that she was neir the end of the 
wood, This revived her courage, and a short, quick 
run brought her to an open space, where she stood still 





and looked wistfully about. At her left arose a some- 
what steep, sandy hill, on which stood alarge and hand 
some house. Susie was delighted. This was even better 
than being found with lanterns and torches. Of course 
the people in that beautiful house would know her Uncle 
Heury—everybody knew him—and, after a splendid 
fupper, they would take her home In a grand carriage ; 
and she did hope there would be a nice little girl there 
to whom she could tell about being lost in the woods. 
She knew she wasn’t fit to sppear before strangers. 
‘*But, then,” she thought, ‘they'll ’scuse me, ‘cause 
I’m lost.” 

It was a long aid tiresome task climbing the hill, 
where the sani was co deep that [t came over her shoe- 
tops at every step, but she went patiently on, without a 
thought of stopping to rest. Her heart beat anx!ousy 
as she came Into the neatly kept dooryard. ‘‘ What if 
they shouldn’t know Uncle Henry, after all ?” 

She was so full of fear and timidity that she did not 
pause a moment to look about her, but ran up to the 
first door she sav, and rapped tremblingly on the wire 
fly screen. At that moment her eye fell on her dusty 
shoes, and while she was anxlously scanning them she 
heard a step near her, and, before she could turn around, 
the door opened, and there, looking so lovely in pink 
organdie, stood ber own mamma. 

‘Oh, mamma,” screamed the poor child, in delight, 
‘‘I'm so glad you are here; but how did you know 
these people? 1’m so hungry and tired. I'm lost.” 

‘ Lost!” sald mamma, seeming very surprised. 
‘* Well, I’m very glad you’ve found yourself again. 
But you're not very presentable for tea.” 

Susie looked up, intending to give her mamma a very 
rcproachful glance for reminding her of her sad condi- 
ti n, but, for the first time, her eyes wandered down the 
long, wide ha)l beyond where her mother stood. 

Her face began to grow hot. ‘‘It isn’t—it isn’t—it 
can’t be,” thought Susie, with a smothered sob. But 
there was the hat-rack, with her own favorite sundown 
upon it, and Uacle H.nry’s cane, and mamma's pear] 
handled umbrella, and there was Uncle Henry’s reclin 
icg chair, in which he sat every evening. 

‘Why, this is Uncle Henry’s, and I’m not lost, after 
all !’ she exclaimed, and burst into tears. 

Mamma understood {ft all in a moment. The poor 
child, feeling sure that she was lost, did not know her 
uncle’s house when she csme to it from the rear ; which 
was not so very strange, for she had been there only 
three days, and had been in the back part of the grounds 
but very little. 

“Come,” sald mamma, soothirgly, ‘‘you must be 
hungry, dear. We will put you in better trim, for tea 
is nearly ready. We have company, too—a nice little 
girl and her mamma are In the parlor.” 

Susie wiped her eyes, and, takiug her mamma’s hand, 
she went swiftly upstairs. After all, the woods were 
lovely, but her pretty mamma, the waiting tea, and the 
new little g'rl {a the parlor were far better, just now. 

When she was all clean and sweet agatn, she laid her 
cheek against her mamma's. ‘‘I would rather be a 
real, live little girl than one in a story ; wouldn't you, 
mamma ?” she said. 

Mamma smiled at thiz, but of course she couldn't 
know that Susfe had been pretending she was a little 
girlin a story. 

And the thistle blossom ? 

Tae followiog day Susie’s mamma, Stella, the little 
visitor, and Sus‘e herself, not only went after those left 
on the stone, but also found many more. So the “‘ par- 
asol store” was duly opened, and did a thriving business 
unt!! the stock was I!terally worn to shreds. 








WRECKS ON THE SHORE. 
VI. 
By OutvE THORNE MILLER. 


DESERTED HOUSES. 
NE of the prettiest sights of the shore {s often seen 
after a storm: thoutands and thousands of one 
kiad of shell—the scallop. I have picked up thirty or 
forty at a time of these shells, on Cape Cod, and no two 
were alike. There were all siz2s and many colors—from 
perfect black to pure white; some plain, others striped 
and clouded, and a few ornamented most curlously by 
what looked like embroidery, but was the z'gz3g tube 
houses of some tir y worm no bigger around than a pin 
or needle, and very besuttful, every one. 

Think what a sight it would be to see these ‘ butter. 
files of the sea” all alive, dancing about in the strange 
fashion from which they get their name, and showing, 
not only each one a piir of these exquisite shells, but, 
when they are open, rows on rows of beautiful waving 
fringes all around the edge, and between the rows dozens 
of brilllant little eyes that Mr. Gosse says look like dia- 
monds or rubles. 

The scallop swims by opening and suddenly shutting 
his shells, which sends him jerking backward in the 
water, and this gives him a flutterlog, zigzag movement. 
He is a very interesting creature in an aquarium. The 





part of the body that shows when cpen Is called the 
mantle, and it is beautifully colored in patterns. If 
startled, the shells ciose quickly, leaving only a narrow 
crack, through which the owner keeps a sharp lookout 
with his bright eyes. 

The baby scallop is very common on our coasts all 
summer. Not even his fine house nor his lively ways 
saves him from being eaten. The muscle that shuts his 
door so quickly is large and powerful, and, strange to 
say, {t is only this part that is sold in our markets as 
scallops, and so much eaten. 

A common shell on our coast is the ‘‘ jlngle-shell.” 
It is very pretty and delicate, some being golden, and 
others silvery, in color, and they really jingle, as if made 
of metal, on the pebbles or shells. The little fellow 
who lived in a pair of these shells was a relative of 
the oyster, and, like him, was attached during life by 
one shell, or rather by 2 sort of stem that went through 
an opening in the lower shell, to some rock or other 
object. His book name, if you wish to know It, 1s 
Anomia Glabra. 

The boat-shell, as you probably call {t, is generally 
among those you bring home from the beach. It is an 
inch or more across, shallow, and has on the under side 
a sort of shelf that looks a little like a seat in a boat. 
Oue might easily fancy it a fairies’ boat. 

The owner of this little house was an odd fellow, who 
couldn’t bear to be alone, or else was £0 lazy that he 
wanted to be carried around instead of walking or swim- 
ming himself. He always fastened himself on to some 
one else—a clam, or one of the big snail-shaped creat- 
ures I told you about; and, worse, when one found a 
place that sulted him, all his friends and relatives came 
too, and they held on to each other till they made a 
great cluster, all supported by the first one, who never 
let go of the unfortunate wretch he had anchored him- 
self to. It must have been nice for the poor victim to 
carry about a mountain of Crepidulas—for that is his 
proper name. The baby crepidula {s a droll little creat- 
ure, with a cunning boat-shell as fine as his mother’s. 

There are so many of these Ilttle shells, and so curious 
the creatures that lived in them, that I hardly know 
which to tell you about. There is the limpet, who 
fastens himself to a rock, nobody knows how; some 
say by natural glus, and others say by making a vacuum ; 
but, however it may be, so strongly that no man can 
pull him off. He is very droll, wearing a little place 
for himself in the hard rock, and spending his days in 
that strange home, while walking about at night for his 
food. 

And there is the chiton, a little oval shaped body, 
often found fastened tightly to a clam-shell—a wonder- 
ful fellow, whose shell is made in several pieces, so that 
he can roll himself up into a ball. 

And there are the tiny, pointed shells, a quarter of an 
inch long, ever so many kinds of them, all belonging to 
the family Odostomia, which spin threads, and hang 
themselves on a stone or rock, or anything tbey like, 
and creep along on the surface of the water, using the 
bottom of their one foot as a float. Think of a creature 
like that, walking on the water ! 








THINGS TO .REMEMBER. 


BELIEVE in rewards of a certain kind, especially 

for young folks. They help usalong ; and although 
we may begin by being good for the sake of the reward, 
if it is rightly used we shall soon learn to love goodness 
for itself. 


Latin, Greek, and mathematics were all very well ; 
but, in Professor Bhaer’s opinion, self-knowledge, self- 
help, and self-control were more important, and he tried 
to teach them carefully. 


You have a good many little gifts and virtues, but 
there {fs no need of parading them, for conceit spoils the 
finest genius. 

Watch yourself. Be the first to ask pardon if you 
err, and guard against tho little piques, misunderstand. 
ings, and hasty words that often pave the way for bitter 
sorrow and regret. 


It is not cowardly to flee temptation ; and nobody 
whose opinion 1s worth having will ridicule any brave 
attempt to conquer one’s self. 


He loved the true, but high thoughts seldom blos 
somed into noble deeds ; for when the hour came, the 
man was never ready, and disappointment was his daily 
portion. 


One of the first and most important of our few Jaws 
is the law of kindness to every dumb creature on the 
place. 

1 want everybody and everything to be happy here, 
to love and trust and serve us, as we try to love and 
trust and serve them, faithfully and willingly. 


That good old fashion of simplicity made the plain 
gowns pretty, and the grace of unconsciousness beautt- 
fied their litle wearer with the charm that makes girl- 
hood sweetest to those who truly love and reverence it, 
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Sunpay GAFTERNOON. 
CHRIST TEACHING HUMILITY. 


Jonn xili.. 1-17. Revised Version. 


{International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for August 15, 1886.] 

Now before the feast of the passover, Jesus knowing that bis 
hour was come that he should depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end. And during supper, the devil having already 
put into the heart of Jndas Iscariot, Simon's son, to betray him, 
Jesus. knowing that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, and that he came forth from God, and goeth unto God, 
riseth from supper. and layeth aside his garments: and he tooka 
towel, and girded bimself. Then he poureth water into the 
bason,. and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them 
with the towel wherewith he was girded. So he cometh to Simon 
Peter. He saith unto him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, What I do thou knowest not now ; 
but thou shalt understand hereafter. Peter saith unto him, Thou 
shalt never wash my feet. Jesus answered him, If I wash thee 
not, thou hast no part with me. Simon Peter saith unto bim, 
Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my bead. Jesus 
saith to him, He that is bathed needeth not save to wash his 
feet, but is clean every whit : and ye are clean, but not all. For 
be knew him that should betray him: therefore said he, Ye 
are not all clean. 

So when he had washed their feet, and taken his garments, and 
sat dowr. again. he said unto them, Know ye what I have done 
to you? Ye call me, Master, and, Lord: and ye say well: for so 
Iam. IfIthen, the Lord and the Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also onzht to wash one another's feet. For f have given 
you an example, that ye also should do as I have done to you. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, A servant is not greater than his 
lord . neither one that is sent greater than be that sent him If 
ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. 

Christ had given two of his disciples directions to prepare 
for the celebration of the Passover (Mark xiv , 12-16; Luke 
xxii, 7-13). When the even came he went with the twelve 
to the appointed place, where an unseemly strife occurred be- 
tween the twelve, as to which should be the greatest (Luke 
xxii., 24-30); that is, should have the greatest seats of honor at 
the table. There was no servant to wash their feet, and no 
one thought of offering to do this service for the others 
Christ waited till the strife was over, making no suggestion 
of rebuke, but when all were seated to begin supper (not 
when supper was endei—see note on verse 1). he rose, attired 
himeelf as a slave, and performed the menial service for the 
disziples, including Judas, who was still present. This 
silent rebuke was felt by all: Peter remonstrated, but after 
his remonstrance and Christ’s reply no one else objected. 
After this incident the Passover supper went on, closed by 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and followed or accom 
panied by the discourses contained in John, chapters xiv.- 
xvii. 

1. He loved them unto theend. Not merely the end of time, 
i.e, of his life, for love did not cease with life; but till the 
end of his loving was accomplished. Nothing, not even 
such unseemly strife as had taken place, could thwart or 
dampen Christ’s love. 

2. Not supper being ended, for it went on afterward (verse 
26), but supper being served or having begun. The refer- 
ence to Judas Iscariot, who had already covenanted to 
betray Jesus (Matt. xxvi., 14), is inserted to indicate the 
depth and self-abasement of the love that con!d wash the 
feet of such a traitor. 

8. Christ’s full knowledge of his own divine nature and 
mission is stated in order to show the nature and exrent of 
his condescension. He both knew the evil of his disciples 
and was fully conscious of his own divinity. 

4,5. His garments... girded himself. The word ren- 
dered garments here is the same rendered cloak in Matt. v., 
40. The most common Jewish garments were a tunic, made 
commonly of linen, and extending to the knees, and a cloak 
or mantle, larger and more expensive, and extending to the 
feet. This outside cloak Christ laid aside, and girded his 
tunic about the waist with a towel, thus assuming, for the 
office of a servant, the garb of a servant. The basin was 
one usually employed for this purpose. The Jews ordina- 
rily wore sandals, which did not protect the feet from the 
dust of the roads. Hence, washing of the feet was a com- 
mon and almost necessary act before eating (Luke vii., 
44). Ithad been omitted here becansee the disciples were 
too absorbed in their controversy to think of it, or because 
there was no one willing to perform so menial a service 
for others, and they had no servant. 

6. It seems probable that Christ began with Simon Peter. 
It is not an improbable conjecture, from what we know of 
his character, that Peter had been hottest and most vehe- 
ment in the previous contest for precedence at the table, at 
which it was customary to assign guests according to their 
rank (Luke xiv., 7) 

6 7. Peter’s question expresses surprise. Probably the 
disciples did not understand what Christ meant to do when 
he rose so quietly from the head of the table and laid aside 
his cloak, and they feared to ask him. Christ’s answer 
implies that Petercannot understand the full significance of 
the Master’s act, as he cannot comprehend the character of 
him who thus exemplifies bis love. 

8,9 Peter, who at first cannot bear that his Lord should 
so humiliate himself, when Christ requires obedience as a 
condition of discipleship, rushes to the other extreme, and 
proposes more than Christ has offered. His zeal in each 
case is untempered by humility, and is rebuked by his Lord. 

10,11. He that is washed, etc. Literally, he that is bathed 
needeth not save to wash the feet, but is wholly clean. The 
meaning is, be who has once been cleansed by the washing 
of regeneration ueed thereafter come only for the forgive- 
ness of special sins.—Ye are not all clean. Not all who 
seem to hays eater2d Carist’s servic are really his disciples. 
He had washed the feet of Judas, and yet Judas was not 





clean. What an example of humility—the Christ washing 
the feet of the traitor ! 

2-16. Feet-washing seems here to be as explicitly com- 
manded as the Lord’s Supper. Yet there is no evidence 
that it was practiced in Apostolic times, nor is in general 
use in the Christian church to-day. It is practiced bysome 
Greek convents, by the Pope once a year on Maunday Thurs- 
day, and by some minor Beptist sects, chiefly confined to 
Pennsylvania. This apparent disregard of Christ's seem- 
ingly explicit command can be defended only on the gen- 
eral ground that no ceremonial 1s of the essence of Chris- 
tianity ; that what Christ prescribes is not the symbol, but 
the spirit symbolized. 








A LESSON IN HUMILITY. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HERE are two antagonistic methods of interpreting 
the laws of Christ in the New Testament, either of 
which affords a consistent and harmonious system and 
consistent and harmonious results. We may regard 
them as commands or statutes, issued by a law-giver 
who had full knowledge of all future conceptions, 
who issued the edicts with full comprehension of 
their future applicability to the varying conceptions 
and civilizations of life, whose authority fs unquestioned, 
and whom we have simply to obey, leaving the responst- 
biiity for results wholly with him; or we may regard them 
as general principles enunciated by a religious teacher. 
Laws in this sense were delivered on principles which 
govern in the morai and spiritual realm. Afterso enun- 
clated, the teacher leaves his pupils to apply them to the 
varying conceptions of life as occasion may require. So 
regarded, they will resemble rather the Jaws of mechanics 
taught by a professor in the school-room than the edicts 
of an emperor promulgated by heralds charged with that 
duty. I can understand either of these methods of in- 
terpretation, but I cannot understand the method which 
sometimes treats the laws of Christ as commands and 
sometimes as principles ; which regards them now as 
statutes, to be implicitly and literally obeyed, and now 
as principles, to be accepted and applied with large lib- 
erty of discretion, It seems to me they must be either 
one thing or the other ; and yet the church has not gen- 
erally accepted either of these methods of interpretation 
and carried them out consistently, Some Jaws it treats es 
commands, and others as principles or illustrations of prin- 
ciples. Christ gathered his disciples about a supper-table, 
broke bread, poured out wine, passed the bread and wine 
to his disciples, and then, at the close of the sup er, said, 
‘Do this in remembrance of me,” and the church, with the 
solitary exception of the Quakers, regards this as a statute 
requiring a similar supper to be provided and participated 
in by the disciples of Corist in their church organizations 
throughout all time. But just a little before this supper 
he laid aside his upper garment, girded himself with a 
towel, took a basin of water, washed his disciples’ feet, 
and wiped them with the towel wherewith he was girded, 
and when he was through, said, ‘“‘I have given you an 
example, that ye should do as I have done to you; if ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.” And 
the entire Christian church, with the exception of one or 
two minor sects, chiefly confined to Pennsylvania, 
wholly disregard the command to feet-washing, treating 
it as an obsolete {illustration of a general principle. Iam 
not able to understand on what ground it is asserted 
that the direction, ‘‘ Do this in remembrance of me,” is a 
properly perpetual command, and the direction, ‘‘ Ye 
also Ought to wash one another's feet,” is a temporary or 
obsolete one. 

The readers of these articles hardly need to be told 
that I regard the laws of Christ as enunclations of gen- 
eral principles, not as the iseuing of special edicts. The 
general principles are eternal and immutable; the 
special applications are loca! and temporal. It is within the 
discretion of the disciples of Christ to abandon or disre- 
gard the laws expounded by him, but itis within their 
discretion to apply those laws in such ways as are best 
adapted to their own times and conceptions. To iilus- 
trate, and at the same time to be explicit : baptism is an 
expression of the idea of consecration. Consecration is 
universal ; no man is a Christian who is not consecrated. 
The method by which consecration shall be expressed 
istemporal ; whether it shall be expressed by immersion, 
submersion, sprinkling, or some entirely different rite 
having no connection with water, is a question within the 
discretion of the church to determine, as its conceptions 
and needs may justify. The Lord’s Supper is an ex- 
pression of the spiritual truth that the soul's life is de- 
pendent upon a living communion with a living God ; 
that truth never varies throughout the ages. But 
it is within the discretion of the church to modify the 
expression of that truth whenever modifying conceptions 
require; to substitute unfermented wine for wine, or 
water for either, or discontinue the cup altogether ; to 
commune with one kind, or both kinds, or even, with the 
Quaker, to substitute a silent and unsymbolical expres- 
sion of communion, if these really serve better to feed 
the spiritual nature. Feet-washing is an expression of 
the law of service; that the greater must serve the less. 
The law is eternal, universal, absolute, never to be de- 





parted from. But its form of expression is temporal and 
local. Whether we have a Pope to wash the feet of 
paupers once a year in Rome, or whether, with the Dun- 
kards of Pennsylvania, we wash one another's feet on 
certain set occasions or whether, with most Caristlans, 
we dispense with feet washing altogether as an Oriental 
custom unfitted to Occidental life, is matter wholly im. 
material. We follow Christ’s example, not when we 
wash one another’s feet, but when by love we serve one 
another; as we ‘‘do this in remembrance of Christ,” 
not when we kneel at an altar or sit in a pew and take 
consecrated elements from a priest or a deacon, but 
when, in the words of the Episcopal liturgy, ‘‘ Take and 
eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and 
feed on him in thy heart by faith, with thankegiving.” 
We are truly baptized, not when we sre immersed, sub 
mersed, or sprinkled, but when we are burled with Christ 
and rise with him into newness of eternal life. 

Holding this view, [ seek tc turn the thought of the 
reader from the outward ceremonial to its inward and 
spiritual significance. In the East the feet were not 
protected from the dusty roads by the sandals which 
were simply laced upon them ; reclining as men did at 
meals, it was as much a matter of decency to wash the 
feet as with us to wash the hands before sitting down 
at the table. This service was performed ordinarily by 
a servant. Christ had asked his disciples to take the 
Passover supper with him, and had provided a place 
for the purpose. ‘The simple repast was ready, but no 
servant was present, and the disciples got into an un- 
seemly controversy with one another as to who should 
sit at the head of the table. One can imagine how 
Christ, pacing the room, seemingly absorbed in his own 
thoughts, was really attentive to all that was going on, 
until the wordy battle was ended, and the disciples had 
somehow adjusted themselves to their places. But there 
was not one of them who was willing to act the servant’s 
part, and they sat down to the table with the dust of the 
road upon their naked feet. Christ sat down, too, wait- 
ing to see if any one would suggest the readiness to per- 
form the seemly act for his fellow-disciples, or even for 
his Lord. Butno one moved. Then he arose from the 
table, laid aside his upper garment, girded himself ss a 
servant, took the basin of water, knelt at the feet of one 
after another, washed them, wiped them. Not one 
dared remonstrate, except Peter ; he always dared to do 
anything. Then to the disciples, awed and abashed by 
this strong reproof, he said : 

** Ye call me Master and Lord, and ye say well ; for 
so I am. 

“If I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 

‘*For I have given you an example, that ye should do 
as I have done to you. 

** Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant {s not 
greater than his Lord; nelther he that 1s sent greater 
than he that sent him.” 

That the bighest happiness comes from rendering the 
lowllest service is a lesson which our home life {s con 
stantly teaching us, and yet which we never seem to 
learn. Nothing seems menial to the mother, nothing too 
great, too hard, too lowly, too insignificant, to do for 
her babe. The highest ideal of human character {s an 
ideal mother; the lowliest and least type of human 
character is a babe; and in the household the highest 
service is the lowlfest ; and who is happler than a fond, 
proud, loving, serving mother? Christianity has made 
some progress in the world since the Spartan parents 
exposed their babes to the cruel law of the survival of 
the fittest. In Christendom the home, at least, is theo- 
retically, and in no small measure practically, con- 
structed upon Christ’s principle that the greater should 
serve the least. We have wrought this principle also 
into our church life. The minister is by his very name 
the servant of his church and congregation ; his very 
title incorporates the saying of Christ: ‘‘The Son of 
man comes not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
The true clergyman lays the resources of his social, 
intellectuai, and spiritual life at the feet of the humblest 
of his flock. Charles Kingsley reading to the poor de- 
crepit woman at Eversley is but a historical picture of 
what may be seen in thousands of parishes in England 
and America. If love and humility are orthodox, no 
denomination has a monopoly of it. The priest who 
remains at his post, visiting the sick and comforting the 
affilcted when the yellow fever or the cholera has driven 
all cowards away, is nearer to Christ than the Protestant 
who has fled from his pulpit ; and, on the contrary, if it 
be the Protestant who has remained and the pr!est who 
has fied, then it is the Protestant who is in apostolic 
succession. That the church is fully possessed of the 
spirit of feet washing no one will allege; that it Is a 
good way from the spirit of feet-washing so long as so 
large a proportion of the so-called working classes re- 
main without its walls and its fellowship cannot be 
denied ; but it at least recognizes, if it does not always 
possess, the spirit of Christian humility ; it is founded 
on the theory, though it often falls away from its creed, 
that it isthe business of the pulpit to serve the pew ; 
that within church walls culture and learning and 
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wealth are the servitors of ignorance and poverty. We 
have also theoretically incorporated, and to some extent 
practically also, this principle in our political i{nstitu- 
tions. ‘The State? Iam the S'ate!” cries the Bour- 
bon king. But in America the nation belongs not to 
the President, but the Presijent to the nation ; he is not 
in name only, but in Jarge measure in reality also, the 
servant of the people Christendom {is a long time 
learning Christ’s lesson. Still, we have learned some- 
thing. We have begun to bellfeve that ‘‘he that {s 
greatest among you shall be your servant,” and we are 
moving along the. }{ne thus indicated by Christ even in 
our social and industrial organizations. The rich and 
the strong sre doing much more to serve the poor and 
the weak than perhaps most men tmagine. The revolu- 
tion has not yet ended, but itis begun. The man who 
shuts b!mself off from the pleasures of soctlal life to live 
among his workingmen, who uses his rare executive 
powers as well as his money to organize and carry on a 
great industry which feeds many mouths and shelters 
many heads, is doing more to imitate the example which 
Christ set bis followers than the Pope when formally 
washing the feet of thirteen beggars on Maunday Thurs- 
day. Perhaps it would have been well, perhaps not, to 
have preserved in the Christian Church the rite of feet- 
washing. Perhaps {it would have kept alive in our 
thoughts how central a truth {s that of Christian humil- 
ity ; but perbaps, instead, we should have thought our 
formal observance fulfilled the divine law. Iam nota 
Friend, but I cannot conceal fram myself, if I would, 
that there has been no small Influence in the religious 
bistory of the world from the Friends, who regard all 
symbolic rites as tending to divert the thought of the 
church from the inward and invislble truth to the out- 
ward and tangible symbol. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
OUR LORD'S LAST LESSON. 


By Emity Huntinecton MILuEr. 


T was the very last night of our L rds jife before his 

crucifixton. At! his blessed words and loving deeds 
for the people were finished, and he was in an upper 
chamber, alone with bis disciples, while they ste their 
last supper together, Jesus kuew all that was coming 
to him—all the sorrow and anguish of that dreadful 
death that was just before him; yet he did not think of 
himself, He had a'ways loved his disciples; he called 
them jis o2n; and now he did not forget them, but 
loved them to the end. He knew that when he was gone 
they would remember most, of all bis teachings, the 
words be spoke and the things he did on that very last 
night. What did they need to be taught most ? Three 
things: love and humility and service; to love one 
another sincerely ; not to set themselves one above 
another; and to seek In every way to serve and help 
each other, That very night they had been disputing 
among themselves who should be counted the greatest. 
Perhaps {t was when they were taking their places at the 
table, and each one wanted the most honorable place. 
So Jesus, with his heart full of love for every one of 
them, rose from his place at the table, lald aside his loose 
outer robs, and tied a towel around his waist, as the 
servants did when they washed the feet of guests. In 
that country people wore low shoes, called sandals, 
strapped upon their bare feet. When they came in to eat 
they lefi the sandals at the door, and a eervant poured 
water in a great copper basin, and washed their feet, 
wiping them on the towel tled about his waist. The 
disciples had no servants to walt upon them, and they 
did not like to serve each other. But Jesus, their Lord 
and Master, poured water {ato the basin, and began to 
wash the disciples’ feet and wipe them on the towel with 
which he was girded. They were all astonished ; but 
when he came to Peter he was not willing to have his 
Lord wash his feet. He did not understand what Jesus 
wanted to teach them; but when Jesus sald, ‘“ If I wash 
thee not, thou hast no part in me,” Peter said, ‘ Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” He 
could not bear to think of having no part in Jesus; he 
wanted to have more than all the others. When Jesus 
had finished his work, and sat down again at the table, 
he asked his disciples if they understood what he had 
done. He said, ‘‘ Know ye what I have done unto you ? 
I have given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you. Ye call me Master and Lord ; and 
solam. If I then, your Lord and Master, bave washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. 
Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, the servant is not greater 
than his lord ; neither {s he that is sent greater than he 
that sent him.” 

Don’t you think the disciples must have been 
asbamed to remember how unwiliing they had been to 
serve each other, when they saw that their Lord was 
ready to do the humblest work to serve them? They 
understood, too, that he did not mean to teach them just 
to wash each other's feet when it was needful, but to be 
ready to serve each other in any way. The thing that 
makes service easy and delightful is love. Mothers 





forget all about tired feet and tired hands when they are 
serving the children they love. God gave his beloved 
Son to suffer and die for us, because he loved us so. 
The first lesson for us to Jearn from the example which 
Jesus has given us is the lesson of love like his to all 
the world. 

Next is the lesson of humility: not to strive to be 
greatest, and try to set ourselves up above others, but to 
imitate our Lord, who came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, who took upon himself the form of a 
servant, and, though he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, so that we, through his poverty, might be 
rich. 

Next the lesson of service ; but service and humility 
are sure to follow love. He who loves wishes to serve ; 
he who loves forgets himself ; and so John, who was close 
to his Master at that last supper, and perhaps understood 
best all his teachings, wrote afterward, ‘“‘ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

Did you ever think that by the little helpful things 
that you can do every day in your homes you can obey 
one of the very last commands of Jesus, and do what 
he took so much pains to teach his disciples ? For when 
he bade them wash each other's feet, he meant, be will- 
ing to do any service for the help and comfort of each 
other ; and this is his command, just as much as the one 
that bade them go and preach the Gospel. 

Remember it when you have tiresome work to do, and 
would rather play ; when you are impatient at having to 
walt upon others ; when you are asked to do what y«u 
think somebody else might do. Think that Jesus is 
saying, “‘I have given you an example: I am your 
Lord, but I was not ashamed to serve. Can you not do 
what I did?” And then remember that Jesus said of 
these little humble services, ‘‘If ye know these things, 
blessed are ye if ye do them.” 

Just think that those who wash tired feet, and help 
tired hands and tired eyes, and bring a cup of cold water, 
and speak a kind word, or smooth away trouble, are 
called blessed—the same as the peacemakers, and the 
pure in heart! Has Jesus said to you to-day, ‘‘ Blessed 
are ye’? 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


O sit calmly down and contemplate martyrdom, 
and consume its emblems in the new significance 

of a social feast, is to mingle bitter herbs with the sweet 
—to harmoniz3 self-obliteration and aggrand!zement. 
The power of mind over matter is vast, but this is the 
power of the infinite over the finite. Calmness in grave 
danger is a sign of spiritual equipoise. To possess one’s 
self when others are dispossessed is to possess all things 





We are sofled mors by play than by work ; for much 
of the soiling gotten in the name of amusement won’t sur- 
render to soap and water. We are stained by what we 
callfun more than by what wecall work. Amusements 
and drudgery kill. Recreation and work make alive. To 
look down onany honorable industry {s to be beneath con 
tempt. I know of no gospel more divine in is credentials 
than the Messianic Gospel of industry. When the Foun- 
der of Christianity girded himself with a towel, took a 
basin of water, and washed the solled feet of his discipl s, 
he set an example of something deeper than ceremony 
usually embodied. The lesson is that the spirit of the 
toller of the eseentlal thing. Dignify your work by betng 
noble spirited in it. Whether you work at the washt:ub 
or at the desk, whether you write poems or work plows, if 
you put the spirit of a noble man {nto your work you sre 
God’s nobleman. And any man who preaches or pro- 
fesses the Gospel, and is without cordial sympathy for 
the tollers of land or sea, has no real communion with 
the Founder of Christianity. Caste religions we have 
had in plenty; but the Christianity of the schools is 
false to the Christianity of Christ whenever it ceases to 
possess the people, to draw the people, to win the great 
mass of mankind. 


Most of us are exiremists. When we don’t blow hot, 
we blow cold. When we are not ascetic, we are latt- 
tudinarlan. Reactions and actions are equivalents. It 
is the singular felicity of Jesus that he was never a par- 
tisan, never a schoolman, never a sectary. It is the 
capacity of a man to see one side of the sphere of truth. 
To see the sphere isto see divinely ; that is, to see as 
Jesus sees. Peter was a man peculiarly full of manlike 
bumps. He was by nature a royalist, a man of a party, 
which also signifies he was a loyalist. But he was too 
intense to comprehend what he apprehended. Hence 
arose his blunders over the lesson of humility which 
Jesus would teach him. 





It is trite to say that the excess of virtue is apt to end 
in vice. Humility is asin when one gets to be proud of 
it; hypocritical when one deliberately undervalues 
powers consciously possessed. The excess of humility 
is pride, Rich men, as a rule, dress more plainly 
than the plain people. When one car be proud, fre- 
quently he is proui to be humble, Peter's trouble was 





entirely another development of the excess of virtue. 
Jesus was giving him an object lesson which had two 
purposes. One purpose was instruction in humility. 
Another object was to teach a man who had false views 
on the labor question the nobility of the commonplace 
if it be uncommonly placed with noble purpose. In 
learning this lesson Peter's judgment broke down, but 
his heart picked him up, and at last, with the help of 
Jesus, landed him safely in the kingdom of truth. The 
distance between Jesus and Peter in the thirteenth of John 
seems but a hair's breadth to a superficial view, but so 
near can pride get to resemble humility that you shall 
be misled by the caricature unless you are watchful. 
Just put a tall hat on the mask of Jupiter on yonder 
pedestal, and see if the father of gods and men isn’t 
grossly insulted in the name of gentlemanliness. 





Nothing is more dangerous by virtue of its subtlety 
than a fault that masquerades asa virtue. [lear that 
outburst of Petrine loyalty! The idea that he shall 
allow Jesus to wash his feet ! Preposterous! And yet 
it is a continuity of the most humble acts of self sacrifice 
which make the significance of the word ‘ mother.” 
What would become of the race if mothers in general 
had Petrine ideas of maternal honors and of the dis- 
honors of soap and water? Peter in the thirteenth of 
John is simply getting some old fash{oned herestes on the 
labor question expelled from his misguided intellect. 
But his case shows how much easier {t is to get heresies 
out of a head below which {s an honest heart than it is 
to get prejudices out of a heart askew, though the head 
above it be as correct as Legendre. 

I think we like men of impulse if generosity {s the 
genius presiding; but good impulses fall wholly to 
cover a multitude of fauits. Yet a man who sins by 
excess of virtue wins our charity, while a man who sins 
by want of virtue excites our contempt. We admire 
Peter even when he blunders; we despise Judas even 
when he {s correct. Judas was ethically sound on 
economics, but religiou‘ly he was unsound. His reason 
was orthodox, but his sentiment was heterodox. You 
can stand E:sex, who has cobwebs in his bratn and a 
loyal heart, much easier than you can endure Bacon, 
with a brain as lucid as pure mathematics but with a 
toady heart. 


‘*Who is the devil?” We are constantly asking 
about old acquaintances, of whom in good company 
we are somewhat ashamed, as if we never knew them. 
We are most strangers at home. Is Judas to blame for 
having in bis heart what the devil putthere? Is aman 
to blame for going to bed with his doors wide open 
where burglars are plenty ? 





Some folks think a saint and « s{nner have nothing in 
common. But a saint is a sinner who has seven wash 
days a week. A saint is a sinner with a lofty and 
pray: rful purpose to be rid of sin—but a sinner 
whose purpose and effort go for what they want to 
achieve, even though they fail to achieve. If my boy 
means to do right, I call his wrong-doipg blundering, 
and his deliberate offenses easily are forgiven on the 
ground of general rectitude of purpose, which easily 
engenders contrition. A holy purpose in living doesn’t 
warrant infallibility, but it diminishes fallibility. 
Every day we are forgiving to good intention much 
shortage of performance. ‘‘ He meant well” covers a 
multitude of shortcomings. A man who never has 
used any water doesn’t know the uses of water, and 
treats it to the abuse of neglect. Just so, the man who 
never has been regenerated is the least likely of all men 
to see his little faults, his soiled feet, his stalned hands, 
his dusty face. The men who {a clean in general {s 
generally clean, and more easily sees the spots where he 
is begrimed, because of the contrast. If your arm is 
black, you fancy you injure the harmony by washing 
your hands. No man will confess a fault so easily as 
he who has few faults. Tne man who never begs any- 
body’s pardon is the mun who {s most in need of pardon. 
When we reflect, we perceive that in daily life we all do 
recognize what a vast difference there is between a man 
really regenerated and yet faulty, and a man of similar 
natural traits never regenerated and doggedly unwashed. 
This is the difference between Judas, who pretended to 
have washed, and Peter, who really had washed ; 
between a man who needs a thorough cleansing and a 
man whose feet and hands alone have got in contact with 
the soiling {afluences of daily temptation. 

We must not expect that we can understand all the 
mysteries of grace in a moment of that part of nature 
and grace called Christian experience. I suppose eter- 
nity will be as much a continual unfolding as a contin- 
ual enfolding. We are to take things that come to us 
as they come, and recognize in the Sphinx that mystert- 
ous beneficence in general which we may not recognize 
in particular. It was all a mystery to Peter that Jesus 
should humiliate himself before a towel and a basin of 
water and twelve pairs of dusty feet. Peter is wiser 


now. He never amounted to much himself until he 
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had gone through the needle’s eye of humility into the 
palace of faith and Jearned in the school of service the 
dignity with which a lofty ideal inspires conventional 
indignity. Many things that now are riddles are riddled 
of perplexity by the discipline of noble life. A cloudless 
sky is all blue. One needs to have his sky flecked with 
white wud black. To be clouded is to appreciate the 
sun. We never appreciate a fine day so much as after 
the equinoctial storm. And we speak of a cloudless 
day as a weather- breeder. 


It is best to make as few explicit statements of policy 
as possible. It is easier to stop than it is to back out 
and down. Teter was nothing if not both positive and 

«impulsive. In one breath he declared against water, 
and in the next breath he would listen to nothing but 
water. Some people think that, having been washed 
when they were infants, they can get on altogether 
without water thereafter. And, belng cured of that 
heresy, they ever after hanker for a continuing freshct, 
without any belter preparation than most of Noah’s 
contem poraries. 

Some peopie want to be converted over again ; others 
need to be, the original work, to all intents aud purposes, 
having been a failure. The theology of an impulsive 
man /s ept to be unsystematic. But if the saints per- 
severe, heaven is quite patient with the saints’ small 
remainder of doctrinal -perseverance. 


There !s often a black sheep in the flock. Sometimes, 
after the lambs are washed, one turns up In the under- 
brush quite sofled, never having been washed at all, and 
mixes with the flock. And then, sgain, some unwathed 
old sheep may rub against the innocent and cleanly 
lambs and get the outside of thelr old fleeces quite clean, 
but the fleece carries fifty per cent. of its weight in dirt, 
quite the same. A man who gets clean by the use of 
any means other than those that nature and grace have 
provided is sailing under false colors. His fleece isa 
fraud. You cannot be washed by whitewash. Cover- 
ing the dirt is not being cleansed of dirt. Regeneration 
is a divine process of cleansing operative from within, 
and making the whole clean. 








WALKING WITH GOD. 
Rev. E. 

**Enoch walked with God.”—Gen. v., 24. 

IIS is all we know of Enoch save his age and his 

family. But what more do we need to know ? He 
walked with God. That is the most and the best we 
can say ofany one. The worst we can ever say is, He 
walked without God. 

Where one’s whole life can be summed up in this, ‘‘ He 
walked with God,” his desth need be tcid in no other 
words than, ‘‘ He was not, forGod took him.” Life has 
been going with God ; dcath is only going toGod. For 
us, indeed, who remain there ia the terrible fact that he 
is gone, he is not; a blessing, a brightness, has faded 
out of our life—he is not. Yet that fact, so heart-break- 
ing in itself, is swallowed up in the glorious truth, God 
took bim. He entered into that gracious companionsh{p 
here—he walked with God; now he has departed to be 
forever with the Lord. 


By THE A. LAWRENCE 


The results of walking with God are very manifest. 
What we call godliness or hollness is simply the outflow 


of that intercourse. There are men and women—who 
of us have not known such ?—perhaps they ave not, for 
God has taken them, and our hearts can only long for 
them ; there sre some, I say, whose presence is a per- 
petual benediction, who shed abroad an atmosphere of 
benignity and sanctity which seems a breath from 
higher worlds. It is something through them, but not 
from them. It is simply the presence of God, with 
whom they walk, whose Spirit exhales from their life. 

This result of walking with God we know full well, 
Isay. But how shall we gain its secret? How can we 
walk with God? How may we do more than catch a 
mere passing glimpse of him, as of the sun through a 
rift in the clouds on some darkened day ? How shall 
we cause him to abide with us, so that we shall dwell 
in his presence, and in all our journeying and tarrying 
alike be ever walking with God ? 

I believe the first great obstacle in the way of this isa 
lurking skepticism touching, not, indeed, its possibility 
under some circumstances, but its practicability under 
ours. In that sweet antique time of old when the world 
was fresh and calm, when men took a generation to live 
one of our years, it might be easy for Enoch, most placid 
of the patriarchs, to walk with God. To-day the life 
of a country pastor may easily gain an aspect 90-benign 
as to show that same intercourse. 

But most of us live in the vortex of the world. We 
are drenched in a flood of cares, driven on by a rush of 
business. It is the electric age. The spirtt of speed in- 
vades even our homes. How can we walk with God ? 

I am sure there must be a satisfactory answer to that 
question. I can hardly hope to give the answer myself, 
but I may lead you to seek with me, so that we shall 
dwell in his presence. 





Any practical suggestions which shall help us to secure 
this constant divine compantonsh!p which is the secret 
of religion and of aj! holy living will be most important. 
But before that the question of the practicability of such 
a life arlses. Enoch was a patriarch in another age. Is it 
practicable for us in this hurrying, electric age to walk 
with God and at the same time be in the world and do 
the work of the world? That question we will examine 
to-day, and find it for ourselves. At the start there are 
two considerations to which we shuuld attend. 

First, there is a difference between our walking with 
God and God's walking with us. He always walks with 
us. He compasses our path. He besets us behind and 
before, and Jays his hand upon us. Wecannot flee from 
his presence in earth, in heaven, orin hell. Yet this is 
not walking with him. We may ignore and forget, or 
we may dread and resist, his presence, walking contrery 
to him and seeking to be left to ourselves. In order to 
walk with him we must seek his companionship and 
guidance as the most blessed thing of our lives. We 
must choose him as he has chosen us. We must en- 
deavor to real!zo his presence with us, and yleld to his 
influence, so that we may say: ‘‘ As the hart panteth 
after the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God.” Then we are ready for him to disclose himself 
at our right hand and at our left. 

The second consideration is this: If we do not choose 
God to be the constant ccmpanion of our life, then we 
are always walking with another ever-present attend- 
ant, who will finally lead us into al] manner of harm 
and loss. Do you realiz3 who that companion is? The 
next time you walk out alone into the couutry look 
about you. Is there any one that dogs your steps ? 
You think you have left all behind. But what is 
this strange shape that is always with you? Now it 
goes before, now it follows after; now it Is on the 
right, now on the left; now it lengthens out to a 
colossal hugeness, now it shrinks toaspan. You sel- 
dom heed it, but it isalways there. What is this shape, 
of which you cannot rid yourself, but your shadow? It 
falls where you obstruct the rays of the suv. If you 
were wholly transparent, eo that the light could shine 
into you and through you, or if the light-giving body 
could be itself enshrined within you, so that you should 
become a source of light, there would be no dark shadow 
ever about you, but a halo and a brightness, and you 
would ever walk in the light. 

What is this never-absent shadow but self ? If we do 
not walk with God, we always walk with self. It dogs 
our steps. It sometimes enlarges, sometimes dwindles, 
sometimes hides itself bebind us, sometimes stretches 
out before us and covers the whole earth with its dark 
form. Sclf is our companion. We walk with it, talk 
with it, sleep with it—finally dle with it. We follow that 
shadow, we worship that shadow, we perish through that 
shadow. It entices us, it consumes us, {t finally devours 
us, unreal as it is, yet being more substantial than we 
whom it victim'zcs. We may walk with other compan. 
fons, we may join the thronging crowd, yet that shadow, 
self, is ever with us, hidden or visible. Only one com- 
panion can dispel it, and that is He who Is the lightof the 
world. If we turn toward him, that self-shadow slips 
behind our back. As we approach him it grows smaller. 
But when we finally receive him to our hearts, then there 
is no shadow cast any longer ; there is only a shining 
forth from us of brightness, a heavenly vision attending 
us, and a divine face which we worship, and while we 
worship it we are transfigured. 

Without God we walk in the slavish and fatal com- 
panionship and bondage of self, the dreadful shadow of 
our darkened lives. When God shines, not merely upon 
us, but into us and through us, then we walk with him, 
and do not cast shadows, because we {ransmit and refl-ct 
only light. 

These two things, then, must be well borne in mind : 
God always walks with us; but that cannot bring its 
blessing ‘o us until we enter into his company by choos- 
ing to walk with him. 

But is {t possible for us, we sti)l ask, in this workaday 
world, to really walk with God? That is the practical 
question. We must belleve man can so walk, because men 
have so walked. Enoch walked with God ; Noah walked 
with God, and therefore was saved in the flood. These 
were the first, but not the last. Weknowof men and 
women, in all occupations and circumstances, whose 
life and presence told the world that they, very really 
and consclously, were always in the divine presence— 
that He was in all their thoughts, Inter woven in all their 
deeds. 

Many of us have some faint longing for such a life, 
We see its glory from afar. We have tried to reach It, 
but in vain. The pressure of the world is ever overcom- 
ing our sense of God ; {ts attractions draw us from our 
search for him. 

It seems as if it must be easier for some men to walk 
with God than for others, who may have an equal desire. 
A man engaged, for instance, in a religious employment 
must find it very casy, we think, to realize God's pres 
ence, and do all things as in his sight. It surely should 
b; 80, Yet we need, even here, to be on our guard, 





Nothing {s easier than for the baleful shadow, self, to 
follow us {nto the sanctuary and put the divine presence 
far away from us. Weare so apt to do religious acts 
from worldly motives. The world intrudes within the 
church. It attends both ministers and worshipers, It 
clings to us even in our most secret thought. We may 
ever be walking in the temple, yet never walk with God, 
Here are the most blessed opportunities: yet we may 
miss of heaven at its very gates, as Judas kissed his 
Master and betrayed him. 

On the other band, it seems as if certain employments 
which are almost wholly mechanical, requiring little or 
no mental preoccupation, might leave the mind free to 
be occupied with thoughts of God. And so, to a degree, 
they may. Those engaged in certain kinds of house 
work, farm work, or machine work may find a chance, 
if they will, toemploy their nobler faculties of soul in 
other things, They cen often sing at thelr work, whether 
wiping dishes or following the plow. So, too, they can 
make prayer and praise to God; they can keep the 
thought of him very near; they can work, and so walk 
with God. 

But the fact is that when we are engaged in mechanical 
work, unless we have some great desire to the contrary, 
our minds grow mechanical too. Not being obliged to 
think intently about our work, we often do not think at 
ail, but are mere)y laboring animals, Suppose those of 
you who are engaged where your mind might be occu 
pied with noble thoughts at the same time that you are 
doing your handiwork or taking your journeys, once 
review a day’s course to see what you have really been 
thinking about, what sort of company your heart has 
been entertaining, should you not too often find eliher 
that you have had no thoughts at all of any consequence, 
or that your cares, schemes, losses, and ambitions have 
been wholly occupying the part of vou at liberty to 
think? You have becn communing with that dreadful 
shadow, self, when a divine guest was through the day 
continually knocking at the door, and offering himself 
as your companion. 

Yes, my friends, unless we see God, and so grow to 
love him, and then gee him more plainly because we love 
him, neither our religious work nor our light, mechan- 
{cal work will give us the chance to turn from our 
shadow and walk with the light. 

When we look at other employments, which require 
the use of all our faculties, such as the absorbing busl- 
ness or study in which most of us are engaged, {t seems 
as if here were little chance for walking with God, un- 
lees by that we mean being just and true and kind, as 
God is just and true and kind. I mean all that, but 
much more than that. I mean doing all our hard, busy 
work, and displaying all those noble qualities, with a 
certain thought of God ard reference to him, witha 
sense of and love of his presence and approval, with a 
very deep and real consciousness that God {s with us, in 
the kitchen, the factory, the store, the  ffice, the street, 
with a joy of walking, working, and abiding with him, 
which is somehow present as an undertone of conscious- 
ness in all we do and are, no matter how busy the day 
or how careworn the mind. 

But just this is what many Christians, and with some 
show of reason, deny to ba possible. There {ts a place 
for everything, they say ; let everything be in {ts place. 
There is a place for religion, but it must not drive out 
other things. How can I be thinking of God all day 
while I am attending to customers, directing my men, 
keeping up my books and correspondence, solving prob- 
lems, and devising plans? [should be quite distracted 
in my work if I should let the thought of religion keep 
intruding. 

I would not have the thought of religion continually 
in your mind, but I would have religion there. I would 
have God there, I would not have religion drive out 
anything save what is opposed to it; but I would have 
{t pervade all that is not. It surely would distract 
you in all unrighteous schemes, in all irritable moods, 
in all false or evil speaking, in all selfish communings 
and ambitions. It would be apt to shake the golden 
fetters of that chain which the love of making money {s 
binding about your soul. But would not that be well ? 
For the rest, would not the sense of the presence and 
approval of God quicken all your faculties? <A well- 
known writer illustrates this by the case of extempore 
speech. What requires more intense preoccupation 
with one subject, what more careful use of all faculties 
of mind, than fine extempore speech? What would 
secm more fatal to keen, quiet, connected thought than 
the presence of a multitude of people? It does distract 
some men at first. But by degrees, as one grows accus 
tomed to an audience, it has the very opposite effect. 
The mere presence of listeners kindles thought and 
quickens speech. Lllustrations and arguments flash to 
the mind and lip as never before. The speaker was 
never 80 brilllant, never so much himself, as now that 
he and the audience are walking together along the 
avenues of thought and feellng. 

Yes, and this illustration can be mado stiil more tell- 
ing. Suppose that while a speaker is addressing au 
audience some one enters whose presence is_a delight 
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and an inepfration to him. At first he may be some 
what embarrassed, but soon ke recovers. The respon- 
sive, expectant face of that one friend lifts him up to 
the heights of performance. He accomplishes the more 
because of that presence. Shall not the sight of God's 
face among those who hear us quicken all our facul 
ties ? 

This is all very well for speech, you may say, which 
feeks an audience, but it is not true for other kinds of 
work, ThatIdeny. When the knight of old went out 
to fight in the tournament, what was it that most nerved 
his arm snd spurred him on to victory ? W hat but the 
consciousness that his lady-love was among the specta- 
tors; that she, with beating heart, was watching her 
colors which he bore, and was ready to crown him if he 
conquered ? He looked once at her as he went into the 
contest; then he looked not again till the fight was 
ended. But he felt her presence as truly as if she stood 
beside him, breathing into his very heart. 

To feel God’s loving glance upon us while we fight the 
fight of life; to know that he walks with us along the 
hot, dusty road ; to be conscious of his blessed, calming, 
inepiring presence amid the fret and puch and struggle 
of our daily work—will not this nerve us for the fight ? 
Will it not allay our needless alarms, and make us better 
bustness men as well as nobler Christians? And is it 
not possible in every employment thus to do all things 
as unto God, end not alone as unto men, ever secure of 
the divine approval of our Friend, ever hearing the 
plaudit, ‘‘ Well done, good and falthful servant,” from 
our constant Companion ? 

I know a fine young business man whose private cffice 
is cheered by a large frame hanging on the wall, which 
contains the photographs of his father, mother, wife, and 
children. Do you think he {s less successful because he 
does his business in the conscious presence of his dear 
ones ? Do you find the thought of your home incom 
patible with your work? There is a certain under-con 
sclousness of it all the while. You do not always dwell 
on {t, but it dwells with you. If there{is trouble in your 
home, then there {s always with you an unepoken, half. 
conscious paln which mingles with and imbitters all 
else. 

But if yours is a happy home, then {it {s a spring of 
sweet content perpetually welling up in your heart. Its 
waters flow to refresh you when you do not think of it 
All the day long, in your busy work, that home js in your 
heart, and your love for your dear ones is the ennobling 
motive of all youdo. But, dear friends, the dwell{nz- 
place of God in our hearts is far deeper and more cen- 
tral than that of our homes. He isthe source of home 
and love. All earthly springs of affection have their 
origin in him. He is the love of our love, the mind of 
our mind, the strength of our strength. D »yousay that 
the presence of God will distract your thought, when 
that presence is the secretof all your performance? And 
if that presence {s itself the mainspring of every life, 
what will the consciousness of that presences, the ac 
ceptance of that companionship, be but an inspiration 
which shall guide you to your best work and shower 
upon you your richest blessings ? Ah, if it were true 
that there is no room for God ia our factories, in our 
stores, in our markets, then there would be no room for 
these things In God’s world, there would be no room for 
us in God’s Louses! But it is not true. 

I have compared the thoughts of God and of our 
homes in thefr influence as we work. But the com- 
parison fails at a vital pofat. Our family are not truly 
with us, only the thought, perhaps the picture, of them. 
But God is with us as we work, in all the reality of his 
presence. He is as truly with us, though differently, in 
the shop as inthe church. He is with us whether we 
see him.or not. What can be a greater blessinz than to 
become aware of that presence, to seek it, to accept it, 
and walk in the light of it? What is more practicable, 
what more efficient aid to us as business men and 
women ? 

If you have been working out hard tasks by dull 
candle-light, is it a disturbance to your business to fling 
open the shutters and let the clear daylight come in? 
Do you not turn to your work again with a sigh of 
relief, and find many a puzz'ing thing easily deciphered 
by the brighter light ? 

So, when we have been doing our daily work by the 
low, weak light of petty, earthly motives burning in 
our heart, if the blinds are flung open, and God comes 
in to illumine us with his presence through our laboring 
hours, ghall we draw back to our twilight and shut out 
the day ? ‘‘ This is well enough for the Sabbath, but 
daylight disturbs me in my work! God’s presence 
distracts me and unfits me for business.” 1 grant some 
things may remain undone in the light of God’s presence 
which we were ready to do before, but those are only 


the deeds of darkness, which love not the light. For the 


performance of all things which may stand at all in his 
sight God brings with him stronger incentives and 
nobler powers than the world can ever furnish. How 
efficient, then, will be the man who accepts that presence 
and dwells continually in the companionship of God, 
enriched by the treasures which God brings with him, 





equipped for the work, armed for the fight of life as 
none can be but those who walk with God ! 

I do not say that such men will necessarily make the 
most money in the world; that they will become the 
Goulds and Vanderbiits of society. They do not wor 
ship Mammon; they seek firat the kingdom of God 
Walking with him, and working as ever seeing him 
who is invisible, they know he will add to them all they 
need. But I do say that they will do most good and 
gain most happiness of all men. They will walk with 
God, not only as his friends, but as his ministers. So 
they will be the best friends of man, on whom they 
will shed the blessings God has poured onthem, In 
the eyes of men who cannot see God they will take his 
place and do his work. Those about may not under 
stand the secret of the grandeur of their life, and may 
for a time attribute to them all the brightness which has 
simply tome through them from God. But when they 
are gone, and men look wonderingly after them, as they 
did after Enoch, the secret of their life will appear 
Those they have blessed will exclaim, ‘‘ They walked 
with God! They are not; for God has taken them.” 

In all this I have learned a lesson from the lake Onon 
daga which borders on our city of Syracuse. It {s 
not in itself a beautiful lake. Its shores are low and 
flat; and its shallow waters, defiled by the sewerage of 
the clty, are foul and slimy. Yet {itcan be glorified. 
Near at hand in the city, and at a distance from 
the Pompey Hills, I often see it stretching out a beauti- 
ful sheet of water, adorning the city which defiles it, 
reflecting earth and sky in its glassy mirror, luminous as 
night ascends with a pearl-like light which seems to lift 
up and bring it near. 

One evening I stood on a hill just outside the city 
and looked wonderingly about. The sun js still up 
{n the heavens. But storms are at hand. On either 
side great, black, thunderous clouds are spreading over 
the sky, foretelling a dangerous meeting of storms. As 
the clouds sweep on, they suddenly hide the sun, as if 
{t were blotted out in the heavens. A pall is cast over 
the earth. But look atthe Jake! Out of the darkness 
of earth, and up to the darkness of heaven, it flashes and 
blazes with a splendor of its own, as if it were iteelf the 
sole source of light le‘t in a benighted world. No sun 
to be seen, tut the water a beaming lake of light 
resplendent with heaven’s own brightness! It was all 
because the sun, hidden from us, shot its rays beyond 
the clouds to the lake, which reflected them back upon 
the earth. 

Is not man like the lake? Our heart, like that, is full 
of unclean things and wickedness, which the world has 
poured into a receptacle already impure. But if we, 
like a lake, spread our life out beneath the Sun of Right- 
eousness, we may recelve in all our depths and reflect 
from all our surface that heavenly light which can 
purify as well as illuminate. We may enlighten the 
darkness of the world by the brightness of our shining. 
And most of all in times of doubt and trouble. Then 
there are many who stand on an eminence and look 
about for some sign of heaven’s light. But the earth 
lies in darkness. To their eyes the heaven is clouded 
over, the sun blotted out. Gloom and despalr lay hold 
upon them. Yetif, in the midst cf this vain search for 
the hidden God, they can behold about them human 
lives, yes, even one human life, resplendent under tbe 
clouds with an unearthly light, they have there a wit- 
ness for God than which nothing can be stronger. Such 
a divinely illumined life seems to be itself a source of 
light, but, like the lake, it says: ‘‘ Not from me, not from 
me came this glory, but from him in whose light-I live, 
between whom and me no cloud can ever separate. I, as 
I ever dwell before him and move with him, catch his 
Nght and throw it on to eyes that cannot see or could not 
endure his radiance. He is the light of the world; 
I only testify of him.” But God, communing and 
dwelling with them, says to such, “‘ Ye are the light of 
the world, because ye have received me and abide 
with me.” And into many a heart, vainly, under 
overcast heavens, searching for light, God thus shines 
first through the reficcted light of those who walk with 
him and are bright with his radiance. 

Yes, our lives may be glorified by walking with God, 
and then we may shed a divine glory on the world 
which had defiled us. Not the dark shadow of self, but 
God be our attendant. His daily and constant com- 
panionship is ¢ ffered us. It is practicable for us, it is 
vastly profitable for all our work, infinitely profitable for 
our souls, the witness and entrance of heaven for many 
searching souls about. 

Friends, we choose our own companions. Shall it be 
God, or shall it be a God-forsaken, all devouring self we 
choose? Shall we not walk with God? Oh, let us turn 
to him who has come to dwell with us, let us entreat 
him never to leave us, that we may walk with him and 
abide with him forever ! 


‘A Persian fable says: One day 
A wanderer found a lump of clay 
So redolent of sweet perfume, 
Its odars scented all the room. 
‘What art thou ?’ was his quick demand, 





‘ Art thou some gem from the Samarcand, 
Or spikenard in this rude disguise, 

Or other costly merchandise ?’ 

‘Nay! Iam but a lump of clay.’ 

‘Then whence this wondrous sweetness—say ”’ 
‘Friend, if the secret I disclose, 

I have been dwelling with the rose.’ 

Sweet parable! And will not those 

Who love to dwell with Sharon’s rose 
Distill sweet odors all around, 

Though low and mean theiselves are found 
Dear Lord, abide with us, that we 

May draw our perfume fresh from Thee.”’ 

The pure in heart shall see God. Thecbedient in life 
shall find him close at hand. To the searching sou! he 
reveals himself in many ways. Walk along the soundiog 
sea or through the forest primeval. He, the Creator and 
Life of all, is with you. In nature you may commune 
with God, fairer and grander than all nature. 

Turn to men and follow the course of thelr lives as 
your own history. God {8 in it all, in his providence as 
a loving Father directing every event. 

Return to the busy paths of life. The Incarnate 
Son of God walks beside you a3 friend and brother, 
sharing every part of your human life, just as when of 
old he walked the earth. Itis Immanuel, God with us. 

Finally, withdraw to your own soul. There the 
Spirit of God, the Holy Spirit, haunts you, a vital, per- 
sonal breath that pervades your life. It is all the same, 
God, Father, Son, Spirit, who tn such varied forms seeks 
to awaken your soul to the sense of his presence, and to 
win you to his abiding companionship. 

Bat, friends, we choose our own companions. Shall 
we walk with God? Youknow what Enochdid. You 
know what some other dear and blessed men and women 
have done, whose lives, whose radiance, you have beheld. 
How shall it be with us? Self stands ready to hang its 
dismal shadow as a vell between us and the eternal 
world. But shall not we walk with (1d ? 








THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH. 


ISHOP LITTLEJOHN, in a recent sermon on 

the labor problem, set forth what he believes is the 

ehurch’s place and duty in the work of adjusting these 
difficulties. He said, in part : 


‘Of the remedies that figure most in popular meetings, 
and that are more often on the tongues of the multitude and 
in the press—schemes of arbitration and conciliation 
between the employer and the employed, plans of co-opera- 
tion and mutual profit-sharing, which aim to bring together 
oa a better basis those who have the money and those who 
have the labor—of these I need not speak in detail. Doubt- 
less, if ever carried into effect, they will be most helpfal. 
But, at best, and to whatever extent realized, they will leave 
@ vast, untouched residuum of friction and discontent, 
which can be met only by moral and spiritual forces, whose 
divinely appointed channel is the Church of Christ. Itisa 
fact that ought to be pressed home to the mind and heart of 
the Nation oftener than it is, that the best thinkers and 
writers upon the industrial question have yet found nothing 
equal to the words, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ ‘Do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you,’ ‘ Bear 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ,’ ‘If 
one member suffer, the whole body suffers with it, for we are 
members one of another.’ In these simple truths of the 
Gospel is the open secret—the matchless, unerring path to 
all needed changes in our social condition, to all hoped-for 
adjustments of the conflicting interests of now alienated 
classes and corditions of man. Let philosophy and reason- 
ing and speculation take as wide a circuit as they please, 
let them propose what remedies they may, in the end they 
ell fall back upon our Lord’s teaching and exampk, and for 
the reason that in them the purest, the most absolute, 
equity between man and man is penetrated and transfigured 
by love. Upon this foundation, aad this only, in the last 
recort, must any settlement of the question rest that is to 
abide. 

‘It is agreed on all hands that of all the centuries the 
nineteenth is to be pre eminently dis'inguished for mate- 
Trial progress. There has been a marked advance in polit- 
ical and intellectual development ; there has been notable 
activity im all the humanities and philanthropies that have 
grown up with or without the sign manual of Christianity. 
But the material side of our life without question has the 
start of the other, and so much go as to disturb the 
equilibrium of our advance. There never was so much 
comfort, so much wealth, so much luxury; never were so 
many so well houred and clothed and fed; never were 
there so many mills, and ships, and railroads, and tele- 
graphs; never so many cities, s0 many tilled acres, so 
many beautiful harvests, 0 many mines of gold and sil- 


ver, of coal and iron—yes, and never were there so many 
schools and churches, hospitals and asylums, libraries and 
miscellaneous institutions for intellectual and social im- 
provement. Bat, whether in the end for good or eyil, it 


is a fact that stares us in the face, that, as 1 said before, 
the materia) side of our civilization Is far in advance of 
the moral side. Our life bulges out abnormally in that 
direction ; our progress is too heavily weighted with its 
lower and coarser elements. In evidence of this I offer 
these startling facts, gathered from sources believed to be 
reliable : 

**Since 1850 wealth has increased three times faster than 
population; machinery has multiplied until its productive 
power in this country and England alone is equal to the 
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power of a thousand million of men; seven and a half 
mi'l'on of men can now accomplish as much in six months 
as a bundred years ago would have required the entire 
working force of the world one year to equal; it requires 
less than one-half the manual labor that was needed in 
1865 to produce an equal amount of subsistence; in thirty- 
four rears our wealth has increased $43 240,000,000 ; we 
are $4 000 000 richer at sunset than at sunrise every day ; 
and to show how vices are dogging our track and eating 
into our life on the animal and material side, it is per- 
haps enough to state that the country is spending $900,- 
000,000 a year to satisfy its drinking habits, and that, in 
the city of New York (and other cities are about the same) 
there is one liquor or beer saloon to every 150 inhabitants 
—I ave counted on one block no less than eleven of 
these resorts; and as to our habits of luxury and extrava- 
gance, the imperious, insatiate demands of our pleasure- 
seeking propensities, I leave this to be estimated by the 
observation and judgment of every one present. 

““ Now. to check this drift, to restore the lost balance 
among the lines of our growth, to put bit and bridle in 
the mouth of our ambitious and selfish prosperity, there 
is no social, or intellectual, or political force available. 
We must go deeper, rise higher, than the pathway of any 
or all of these forces; and, failing of these, where else 
have we to look than to the Gospel of the Son of God ? 
Ard as we look forward to what sbal! be in the future, let 
us be wise enough to understand that— 

“* Not onswords or spears 
Is the reliance of the coming years : 
Not by the cannon’s mouth shall truth proclaim 
Her mission—not with blood and flame 
Inscribe ber lessons in the book of time. 
Her strongest weapons shall be words sublime, 
Her captains’ voices crying in the streets. 
The ear h is good and bountiful and fair ; 
Her choicest blessings are the destined share 
Of all her children, who in Christly love 
Com bine wisely to work and look above.’ ” 





FACTS ABOUT SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


N the address delivered before the recent New York 
f State Sunday-School Convention by Mr. James H 
K+ llogg, be quoted statistics which show a grand total of 
886 828 teachers and 6 623,124 scholars in the United 
States, and of 574,553 teachers and 5 717 192 scholars out- 
side this country. The following interesting historical 
outline of the Sunday school formed part of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s address : 

“Born in Gloucester, on the 14th of September, 1735, 
Robert Raikes died suddenly, in his native city, April 5, 1511. 
Upon a plain tablet near his grave is the following inscrip- 
tion : ‘Sacred to the memory of Robert Raikes, E-q (late 
of this city), Founder of Sunday-schools, who departed this 
life April 5, 1811, aged 75 years,’ with a quotation from Job 
xxix.,11-13. ‘Founder of Sunday-schools !’ If the eloquent 
clergyman of the American metropolis is right when he says, 
‘the founding of the Sunday school is an event greater than 
any since the advent of Christ, not even excepting the 
Reformation of Luther,’ then there is glory enough in those 
four words to last for all the eternal ages ! 

‘“*George H. Wyatt, a subscriber to the ‘ National Sunday- 
School Teacher,’ living at Maysville, Mo., writes to that 
publication that he was a member of schools inaugurated 
by Robert Raikes, both in the city of Gloucester and Glou- 
cestershire, and was a pupil in the same during the lifetime 
of the founder of Sunday-schools. Hesays, ‘ They were real 
schools, where the children learned well and fast,’ and that 
‘study in a small catechismi was their only religious 
feature.’ In 1789 the number of Sunday scholars in Great 
Britain had risen to more than 300,000, and on December 19, 
1790, the Sanday-school movement was begun in the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa, by Bishop White, the first Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania, assisted by Dr. Benjamin 
Rash, the signer of the Declaration of Independence. Sun- 
day-schools were organized in Ireland in 1793, and in Scot- 
land in f797. In the latter year the ‘ Edinburgh Gratis 
Sunday-School Association’ was formed, the sole object of 
which was declared to be ‘ to promote the religious instruc- 
tion of youth, by erecting, suppofting, and conducting 
Sabbath Evening Schools,’ for Scriptura! teaching on an 
undenominationa! basis. In Scotland the movement (not- 
withstanding the effort of Knox in the sixteenth century) 
encountered strange opposition. Teachers were marched 
into the city of Aberdeen, under the charge of constables, 
to account before the megistrates for their ‘presumption.’ In 
Paisley, the sheriff, considering the Sunday-school meetings 
illegal, demanded asight of the teachers’ books, requiring 
them to take the oath of allegiance before the magistrates, 
and the schools to procure licenses. Lay teaching was de- 
clared to be an ‘innovation,’ and contrary to good church 
order and system, and some ministers stated from the pul- 
pit that the conducting of a Sunday-school was a breach of 
the fourth commandment, while others threatened to cut 
off from the communion of the church such parents as sent 
their cuildren to these ungodly schools. In 1785 the ‘ Lon- 
don Society for the Establishment and Support of Sunday- 
Schools throughout Great Britain’ was formed, and by the 
year 1800 £4,000 had been disbursed to teachers in payment 
of salaries. At Stockport, in 174, the pay was ls. 6d per 
Suniay, buttbe increase of gratuitious teaching was even 
at that time quite considerable. 

** Tbe London Sanday-Scbool Union was founded ir 1803, 
and the Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union in 
1817: the New York Sanday-School Union in 1816, and the 
American Sanday-Schoo!] Union in 1824 and incorporated 
in 1825. The latter gives, as the total result of its labors for 
fifty-six years, 65,431 schools organized, containing 441,085 
teachers and 2,916,599 scholars ; the value of books, papers, 
etc., circulated by sale and grants, over $7,000,000; and the 





amount expended in missionary operations, over $2 500,000. 
The Foreign Sunday-School Association was organized six- 
teen years ago, in the city of Brooklyn, and is already at 
work in many portions of the world. Its great desire (says 
the Rev. Dr. Rufus W. Clark) is the evangelization of the 
children of the world by means of the efforts of the children 
already in the Sunday-schools of America. A magnificent 
idea, this (of Dr. Clark’s own projection), for the Centennial 
year! 

***4 Sunday-school for secular instruction only,’ says 
‘ Appletons’ Cyclopedia,’ ‘ is said to have been esta lished 
in New York City in 1791, and incorporated in 1796, but it 
contemplated no religious instruction. In 1801 and 1804 
Mrs. Isabella Graham and her daughter, Mrs. Joanna 
Bethune, who had been familiar with the English Sunday 
schools, while traveling in Europe, established three schools 
in New York, at their own expense. The schools gradually 
increased in the United States, but the first in connection 
with a church was at Pittsburg, Pa., in 1809. Im 1815 
they had extended to most of the countries of Europe, to 
Ceylon, and to Australia. The change from paid to volun- 
tary teachers, and from secular to religious instruction, was 
made in the United States about 1809, and was simultaneous 
with the transfer of the control of the schools from individ- 
uals to churches. This change took place at a much later 
period in Great Britain.’ The idea of taking ‘infant’ pupils 
from two to three years of age was put in operation in 1816 
by Robert Owen, of New Lanark, Scotland, and the plan 
of forming senior or select classes was suggested in the 
‘Teachers’ Magazine’ as early as 1827, 

‘One feature of Sunday-school history should by no 
means escape our notice—the education given in the schools 
in the line of Christian beneficence. The eminent Dr. 
Stephen H. Tyng, in his ‘ Forty Years’ Experience in Sun- 
day-Schools,’ states that the gifts for missionary purposes 
of the schools of St. George’s Church, New York, were over 
$20 000 in the ten years ending with 1860. Similar examples 
of liberality, and many more less marked, but as really 
worthy, abound throughout the land. ‘The Christian 
Church,’ says Dr. Tyng, ‘in this country is to sustain the 
responsibility of extending the Gospel through the millions 
of our increasing population. Their instrument for this 
work, as manifestly laid upon them by a gracious Provi- 
dence, is the Sunday-school enterprise.’”’ 








A WORD FOR THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


N The Christian Union for June 24, ‘* Subscriber,” in 
a letter headed, ‘‘Shall I Go to Church ?” criticises 
the prayer-meeting, remarking that she is ‘‘ heretical,” 
and does “ not consider ita means of grace.” An an- 
swer to her objections from the editorial pen would be 
deeply interesting to the readersof The Christian Union, 
but, in default of that, may one who in time past was 
quite as ‘‘ heretical” give a hint or two of what has been 
found helpful and has been the means of gradually 
transforming the prayer meeting from a dull, uninter- 
esting affair, a duty imposed by church obligations, into 
what seems like a little gate of heaven, an opening 
through which the soul catches glimpses of deep spir- 
itual blessings, and receives fresh strength to believe in 
the wonderful possibilities attained by simple faith and 
by earnest effort in God's service ? 

It is a great mistake to attend such a service merely 
to listen, with the expectation of being edified thereby. 
The essential idea is that every one has something to do ; 
something as vital to the interests of the meeting as the 
preparation of the one who leads. It is the preparation 
of each heart for itself beforehand. One man hurries 
from his office or desk, another from his farm or gar- 
den ; one from his newspaper or magazine ; one woman 
leaves reluctantly her dressmaking, or nursery, or 
merry company ; the cares and worries and amusements 
of life occupy the mind, and come crowding in upon 
the quiet hour with their distractions. Is it any wonder 
that a prayer-meeting seems dull when it is but a per- 
functory ceremony sandwiched in between such excit- 
ing occupations ? Is it any wonder that drowsiness is 
lying in wait, with its subtie power to capture the weary 
frame and benumb its faculties ¢ 

* Oh, let the soul her slumbers break, 
Let thought be quickened and awake, 
Awake to see 
How soon this life is past and gone, 
And death comes softly stealing on, 
How silently |” 

A few quiet moments snatched from the busy world, 
spent ia prayer and meditation, are a fitting preparation 
for every one before meeting others who are going into 
the presence of the King of kings, and who are to ask 
‘‘ great things of the Lord.” Reading passage from the 
Bible is a good beginning, and thoughtfully lingoring 
over it until the full meaning comes home to the heart 
more deeply than ever before. Then a paragraph from 
Thomas 4 Kempis, or a devotional hymn, such as that 
glorious old venite of King Robert of France, written in 
the eleventh century, ‘‘O Holy Ghost, Thou Fire 
Divine !” or those lines of Christina Rossetti, ‘‘AmIa 
stone and not a sheep ?” and, above all, let there be ear- 
nest, soul-felt prayer. 

If every mind were thus prepared, would not our prayer- 
meetings cease to be lifeless? Would not those who 
speak have a message to say, fresh and warm from their 
hearts ? Would not those who listen receive the mes- 
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sage joyfully, nor think of criticising the manner or 
langusge, even if somewhat faltering or uncultured—for 
all the King’s messengers have not the silver tongue of 
oratory. But each uplifting prayer and each devotional 
thought forms a round of a heavenward ladder, upon 
which angel visitants come and go, bearing upward our 
aspirations, and bringing rich blessings to our waiting 
souls. A. L. H. 


SOME FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference opened on July 
20, in London, with a large attendance. 








Church revenues have fallea off very greatly in Eng 
land, according to London reports. A decrease of over 
$150 000 is reported in one case, and $100,000 in another, 
within a recent period. 


The Norwegian missions both in Zululand and Mada 
gascar have suffered from the disturbances with which 
those countries have been afflicted. The missions in 
Natal include nine central stations. The life of these 
stations has been preserved through all difficulties, and 
the latest reports speak of work going on at them, with 
a few faithful converts, and the missionaries hopeful 
and trusting. The old missionary ship ‘“ Elieser” has 
been replaced by a three-masted vessel, the ‘‘ Paulus,” 
which reached Durban safely. 


The Livingstonia Misston on Lake Nyassa is, it is 
sald, full of vigor. Last month a comparatively large 
party of missfonaries left Scotland as reinforcements. 
The natives attend the services eagerly ‘by the hun- 
dred.” On one cccas{on 2,000 were present, and many 
times the congregation has exceeded 500. The nelgh- 
boring chiefs attend. Men and women squat together 
on the floor, listening with breathless Interest to the 
story of the Cross of Jesus. Dr. Cross seems to be 
almost an {deal missionary. There are 300 boys in the 
school. Three of them are sons of chiefs; some of 
them were mere slaves. 


In Madagascar, says the Rev. George Cousins, Chris- 
tianity is most emphatically Scriptural; it is based on 
the Word of God. Probably it might not have been so 
but for these long years of persecution. Before that 
time the missionaries saw trouble coming, and pressed 
on the translation of the Bible with the utmost speed. 
Consequently, when it came, and when the infssionaries 
were driven out, they left the Word of God, which be- 
came the light and teacher of the native believers. The 
very hatred of the Queen to the Word of God worked 
tothisend. She sent out men to hunt up every copy 
in the island, that she might burn them. Bat the sol 
diers and others dispatched on this duty began to think 
there must be something in this book, when the Queen 
is so determined to destroy it. Thus they conceived the 
idea of Christianity in the book, and learned to regard 
that book as the foundation of the new religion. So, 
on the natives generally, as well as on the native Chris- 
tians, a strong impression was produced as to the im- 
portance of the Word of God, and thus Malagasy Chris- 
tians became men of the Book. And one of the Jesuits 
was compelled to admit he might as well attempt to cut 
down a great rock with a razor as convert the Malagasy 
without a book. So the Jesuits prepared a collection of 
scraps (only scraps) for their people, knowing very well, 
if they did not give them a book, they would soon seek 
the written Word of God. 


In an article by Dr. James Martineau in the current 
‘*Contemporary Review ” he urges that the term ‘‘ The 
Church of England ” should be an organized society that 
welcomes upon its area ‘‘the entire Coristian thought 


and life of the nation.” He adopts Richard Baxter’s 
idea, who said: ‘‘I am not for narrowing the church 
more than Christ himself alloweth us, nor for robbing 
him of any of his flock.” Dr. Martineau says : 


“Instead of insisting on uniformity, we must freely open 
our hearts to welcome variety, recognizing it for what it 
plainly is, the result of a divine law, operative in the de- 
velopment of the human mind and the healthy growth of 
human societies. Let us leave it to Rome, if she must per- 
sist in her old ways, to reproach us with our ‘ variations ;’ 
and, far from repeating it against each other, let us with 
one voice accept it with joy and say, ‘ Yes, these are our 
signs that we are on the march, and with the moving host 
of God’s providence, and have not stepped aside and fallen 
asleep while the centuries sweep past. Varieties are the 
marks of life, the tokens of promise ; it is death that knows 
no change.’ Far, then, from excommunicating all the- 
ologies but our own, be it ours, as Eaglish Christians, to 
give them recognition as honest and legitimate attempts to 
interpret divine things, and as genuine expressions of Chris- 
tian piety, and then to leave their future to their own 
naturallaws. Such of them as have given pledge of resolute 
conscience and faithful devotion by foregoing their national 
inheritance, and at their own cost organ zing themselves 
into volantary communions complete in their ecclesiastical 
outfit and embodying their conception of the church of 
Christ, should at once be taken into adoption as constituent 
elements of the church of England; for all of them are 
vehicles of divine truth, in terms and tones that speak home 
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to the multiform moods and exigencies of the human soul ; 
they are blossoming varieties of the parent tree of life, 
under changing skies and In differing soil. Surely this ex- 
pansion of the national ‘household of faith’ ought not to 
be any longer difficult, now that even extreme contrasis of 
doctrine have come to be openly treated as simply differ- 
ences of opinion, Sacerdotalism and Latitudinarianism 
finding a common home in an undivided church. No more 
is asked than that the samerule of non-exclusion should be 
applied outside which already prevails within. 

“Tf the proposed act of adoption isto accomplish its end, 
it must be unconditional ; each Nonconformist body which 
has stood the test of time and acquired a historic place 
being taken just as it is, without disturbance to its orders, 
its disciplinary usages, its forms of worship, its subsidiary 
institutions and endowments. Its chapel would be entered 
on the register of Church of England places of worship. 
Its ministers’ names would appear in the clergy list, and to 
every person there mentione1 all pulpits would be legally 
open, and preferment in the Episcopal branch of the church 
accessible in every degree.’’ 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—An exchange says that the Rey. Dr. Phillips Brooks 
pays Trinity Church, Boston, $500 a year to secure free seats 
for poor people. 

—The Northern New England Chautauqua Union began 
its sessions at Fryeburg, Me., on July 27. 

—lIn the course of the lecture delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Newman Smyth before the Massachusetts State Sunday- 
School Assembly on ‘The Difficulties of the Old Testament” 
he said : ‘* The progress of morality began with the human 
and organic and family relations, and their formal embodi- 
ment in the consciousness of the people. The laws which 
began to take form and definitiveness in Moses’s time were 
a distinct advance upon those of the patriarchs, and this 
advance continued till the times of the prophets and scribes. 
Lastly, this morality is not only progressive, but the very 
standpoint by which its earlier and preliminary stages may 
be discussed. It is iteelf self-disclosed, and the student of 
history judges it by its own standard. There are two meth- 
ods of judging character, the relative and the absolute. 
While all relative morality must be brought to absolute 
judgment before Christ, we need have no hesitation in recog- 
nizing as part of the divine world in heaven that which was 
on earth relatively good, but by no means perfect when 
judged by an absolute standard.” 

—The late Rev. Charles H. A Dall, whose death in Cal 
cutta was lately announced, was the first American Unita- 
rian misstonary to India, where he had been engaged for over 
thirty years. He was a remarkable man, of marked zeal and 
of some eccentricities. Among many anecdotes related of 
him is one which says that while residing in the family of 
the Rev. Dr. Fliot, in St. Lonis, one day the family had just 
taken seats at the dinner-table, when in rushed Mr. Dull, 
and, with the exclamation, ‘‘ The worst case yet !’’ grabbed 
the cut of roast lamb from the table and carried it toa fam- 
ily which was starving. 

—The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach the sermon beforethe next Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Missionary Association, which is to be 
held at New Haven, Conn., October 19-21. The committee 
announce thet those intending to be present and wishing 
entertainment are requested to write to Dr. H. A. Carring- 
ton, 1,169 Chapel 8t., New Haven. Applications must be 
made before September 20. 

—A meeting in aid of the objects of the Indian Rights 
Association was held at New Haven on July 25. Miss 
Quinton, of Philadelphia, the General Secretary of the 
Association, made the principal address. Among other 
things, she said: ‘‘ The present Administration has removed 
many capable and honest Indian agents, who by long 
service had acquired special qualifications which no new 
man could possibly have. This is all wrong. It is time 
there was some civil service reform working in the direc- 
tion of the Interior Department. Christian women, we 
must interest ourselves in the matter. The work of our 
association is a union work, and therefore we can all 
join in it without fear of denominational disagreements. 
There are over sixty tribes of Indians who are without 
religious instruction. We must join hands and try to save 
them. Would to God we could all realize the importance 
of this work! I congratulate you that you are just send- 
ing out the first medical missionary among the Indians. 
It would cost only $40,000 to establish such missions 
among each of the sixty tribes. Christian missions are 
needed in the Indian country, and, my friends, it seems 
to me that we cannot be more certain of Jaying up treas- 
ures in heaven than by turning our attention to this 
Indian question. Justice, justice must be done the In- 
dians.”’ 

—Mr. W. H. McKinney, a full-blooded Choctaw, a grad- 
uate of Roanoke College, and of the last class of Yale 
Theological Seminary, where his thesis was 9 translation 
of Malachi into Choctaw, is to assist the Rev. John Ed- 
wards, a missionary among those Indians, in translating 
the Psalms into their language. 

—The Rev. C. W. Park, of Birmingham, Conn., a nephew 
of Professor Park, of Andover (says a Connecticut paper), 
has engaged a band for two Sabbaths, to play upon 
the Green at 5 p.m. The programme will include six pieces 
of instrumental music, and five hymns to be sung, led by 
the band. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Lutheran Synod, which has been in session in 
Brooklyn, adjourned on July 26. An important resolution 





was that favoring the discontinuance of Dietrich’s Cate- 
chism—an exegetical work which has been in use for 
over 200 years—and the substitution of a new catechism 
formulated by the Faculty ef the Lutheran College at St. 
Louis. The objection to the old catechism is that it is 
too long and too dogmatic. The discussion on the labor 
question, to which we alluded last week, was continued 
energetically, many diverse views being expressed. The 
Synod will meet in Buffalo next year. 

—The Baptist Ministers’ Conference began in New York 
last Monday. The history of the conference, the first ses- 
sion of which was held in 1833, has been written by the 
Rev. Walter Scott. 

—At the Methodist Episcopal camp-meeting at Landis- 
ville, Pa., Bishop V. F. Mallalieu, of New Orleans, the re- 
cently ordained ecclesiastic of this church, preached the 
sermon. 

—The Rev. William D. Perry, of the North Reformed 
Church, Clermont Avenue, Brooklyn, has issued a pam- 
phlet giving the history of the church, its work, and its 
needs. 

—At a meeting of the New York Institute of Social Sci- 
ence, on July 29, a paper was read by Dr. Henry C. Adams, 
of Cornell, on ‘‘ Principles that Should Control State Inter- 
ference with Industries.”’ At the next meeting, which will 
take place on August 12, Karl Marx's ‘‘ Theorles of Values’’ 
will be discussed. 

—The Philadelphia papers say that arrangemants have 
been completed for the erection of a tablet to General Grant’s 
memory in the Episcopal church at Elberon. The memo- 
rial wil! be of brass, similar in design to the one erected in 
the same church tothe memory of President Garfield. It 
will be put up above the pew occupied by the General’s fam 
ily. It is now making by a New York firm, and will be in 
place before the summer ends. Mr. George W. Childs, Mr. 
A. J. Drexel, and one or two other members of the congre 
gation will defray all the expense. 

—The mausoleum erected to the memory of the late 
Bishop Matthew Simpson is nearly complete, and the re- 
mains of the Bishop and his son will soon be reinterred 
therein at Philadelphia. 

—William P. Pierson, the Secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society at Philadelphia, has proved a 
defaulter to a large amount, and will be prosecuted crimi- 
nally by the State (not by the Society). In conjunction with 
his assistant, Felzberg, he has used the funds of the 
association in stock speculations. 

—The cornerstone of the new infirmary of the Five 
Points House of Industry, New York City, was laid last 
Saturday with appropriate services. The history of the 
work at the Five Points since the first reforms were made 
in 1850 by the Rev. L. M. Pease and his wife were recounted 
by Superintendent William F. Barnard. 

—The society of the South Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn will build a mission chapel on Fourth Place, at a 
cost of $5,000. 

—The National Association for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Holiness of the United States will hold a camp-meeting 
at Wesley Park, commencing August 11 and closing August 
19. The Rev. William McDonald, of Boston, President of 
the Association, will have charge, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the Association. Among them are the Rev. G D. 
Watson, D.D., the Rev. J. A. Wood, and the Rev. E. I. D 
Pepper. The Rev. Dr. Carman, one of the general superin- 
tendents of the Methodist Church of Canada, has also 
engaged to be present. 

—At the recent meeting of the National Temperance Soci- 
ety at Ocean Grove, N. J., General Fisk, the Prohibitionist 
candidate for Governor, was enthusiastically received. In 
his address he said: ‘* What obstacle is there in the path- 
way of the church like the liquor traffic? A man claims 
the right to personal liberty. Let a man undertake to put 
up a frame building in the city of New York. He is told 
that he cannot do it. It would be against the public gond. 
You cannot put up brick buildings like Buddensiek’s. 
Your personal liberty would be interfered with. We are 
going to stop the liquor traffic for the public good. The 
saloon is intrenched in politics. I believe that that grand 
old party, which I helped to create, ought to have taken up 
this question twelve years ego, and if it had it might have 
had reverses, but its victory would have been assured.” 

—Bishop-elect Whitaker has written a letter to Mr 
Thomas Whittaker, the publisher of New York City, in 
which he expresses his intention of accepting his election 
to the assistant bishopric of Pennsylvania. 

—The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of Philadelphia 
offers a prize of $50 for the best essay submitted on the 
topic, ‘The Principles of Ethics in the Sayings Con- 
tained in the Book of Proverbs, with an Inquiry into the 
Social Conditions which they Reflect.” 

—In New York City an Italian Young Men’s Christian 
Association bas been organized. 

—The New York City Mission reports for July that six 
churches and missions were open day and night. Sixty- 
two Gospel meetings were held, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 8,991 persons; 1,101 volumes were loaned from 
the people’s libraries, and 281 temperance pledges were 
obtained. 

THE WEST. 


—A Call has been issued for the annual convention of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions. The 
President, Frances E. Willard, sends out a circular which 
says that the meeting will be held in Minneapolis, Minn. 
beginning on Friday, October 22, and continuing through 
the following Tuesday—five daysinall. ‘‘ It will be preceded 
by public meetings on Sunday, October 17, to be addressed 
by our chief speakers. Monday, the 18th, is left open for 
special committees and engagements. The Executive Com- 
mittee and Committee of Superintendents of the thirty-nine 
departments will meet in separate session on Tuesday and 
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Wednesday, and on Thursday these two committees will 
have a joint session for consultation, as provided by the 
new constitution. On Wednesday, the 27th, the Executive 
Committee will have its nsusl post-convention session, the 
Committee of Superintendents meeting with the Executive 
Comnnittee, and the latter holding its final council on the 
day following ” 

—Sam Jones is to spend the winter in San Francisco. 

—The Presbyterian Church of Cumminsville, Ohio, has 
just dedicated a new and beautitul church. A historical 
sketch of the church was given on this occasion by the Rev. 
M. 8. Turrill, and the sermon was preached by the Rey 
J. M. And:rson. 

—The Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, Mass. 
who bas been called to Plymouth Church in Minneapolis, 
preached at the latter place for the first time on June 25. 
It is generally understood that he proposes to settle there 
permanently. 

—The Ninth Presbyterian Church of St. Paul, Minn , dedi 
cated their new building on July 21. Mr. W. L. Wilson, 
President of the St. Paul Mission Society, gave a history of 
the church, and the dedicatory sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Robert Christie. 

—The Armour Memorial Mission Church of Chicago is now 
nearly completed. It ts understood that Mr. Armour con 
templates the establishment also of a tree hospital on the 
grounds. 


—The Rev. G. W. H. Smith, now of the Lancaster (O.) Re- 
formed Cburch, has brought a libel suit against six 
prominent members of bis former charge at Caesar Creek, 
declaring that they had circulated a charge of forgery 
against him. 

—The First National Convention of the Colored Baptist 


Church will be held at St. Louis on August 25, 
pected that a thorough national 
effected. 

—The prize offered by Mr. Charles Sheffer, of Chicago, for 
the best essay on ‘‘ How to Keep the Boys Home Evenings,” 
has been awarded to Mrs. M. A. of Connecticut. 
There were about fiity competitors, and many excellent 
ideas were advanced as to the best ways to entertain the 
boys at home. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles Hutchins, of Arlington Heights, Mass, the General 
Purchasing Agent of the American Board, was fatally injured at 
the Boston & Lowell station, on July 23, and died a few hours 
later. He had been connected with the Board for twenty-one 
years, and was ex ¢ficio publi<her of the ** Missionary Herald.” 

—W.G Mann, cf Monson, Me, has resigned 

—Dr Arthur Little, of Chicago, has declined 
Piymouth Church, Worcest?r, Mass. 

—Frank G. Alger was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
First Church of Cameron, Mo., on July 22. The Rev. R. J. 
Mathews preached the sermon. 

—C. F. Morse has been engaged for one year by the church at 
West Warren, Mass. 

—W. H. Symonds, of Reading, Mass., has become General 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Union at Keene, N. H. 

—Edwin Smith, of Maynard, Mass.. has been called to Bedford. 

—P. T. Farwell, Jate of South Egremont, Mass., will go to 
Stockbridge in September. 

—Wiison Denny, of Nebraska City, Neb., has received a call 
from Clinton, Ia. 

—Robert Stapleton, of Maple Rapids, Mich., has been called to 
Reed City. 

—Charles H. Williams, of New Haven, Conn., is to be acting 
pastor of the First Church, Meriden 

—John G. Evans, of West Pittston, Pa , has resigned. 


his call to 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Benjamin Labaree, for a quarter of a century a missionary in 
Persia, has lately returned to this country. 

—W. S. Dodd, MD, and bis wife salled as missionaries to 
Turkey on July 24. Dr. Dodd's father was a misstonary of the 
American Board for many years. An interesting farewell meet- 
ing was held at Boonton, N. J, on July 20, at which addresses 
were made by Secretary Kincaid and others 

—J. M. Wilson, of Omaha, has been dismissed to Iowa City 
Iowa. 

—James T. Fredericks, of Burgettstown, Pa., died July 21. 
—S_ E. Taylor has become pastor of a newly dedicated church 
t Table Rock, Cal. 

—C. H Robr, of Allegheny, Pa., accepts a call to Avilla, Ind. 
—Jacob Dyke accepts a call to Sodus, N. Y. 


© 


BAPTIST, 


—Frank Gardner, of Coaticook, Canada, accepts a call to 
Waterloo, N Y. 

—O. D. Thomas, of the First Church at Brockton, Mass., lately 
resigned. The society urges him to stay, and offers an increase 
of salary. 

—Simeon P. Lewy, formerly a Hebrew rabbi, but for many 
years a Baptist min'ster, and Jately engaged in city missionary 
work, died in Philade)phia. July 28 

—J, A. Huntgate, of Walton, N. Y., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—Lorin Webster. of St. Mark’s Churchin Ashland, N. H., has 
been elected rector of Holdervese School. 

—Mr. Fisher, of Tufts College, bas received a call from the 
Untversalist church at Portsmouth, Mass. 

—Jobn G. Gulick (Methodist Episcopal) died at Penn Yan, 
N. Y., July 22. 

—Dr Joseph H. Foy, of St. Louis, former'y a Campbellite min- 
ister, but who was ordained priest in the Episecpal Church by 
Bishop Robertson last January, has asked to be released from the 
ministry 

—R M. Bradin, of Newark, N. J., accepts a professorship in th 
Episcopal College at Tacoma, W. T. 

—H. A. Westall, of the First Unitarlan Church of Woburn, 
Mass , has received a call to Bloomington, Ill. 

—Richard Miles, of the Zion Mision of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Philadelphia, has been suspended on charges 
of gross immorality. 
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Books anp GQutHors 


HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION.’ 


This volume, the Jast !mportant contribution of the 
learned Canon of Westminster to theological science, Ir, 
in some respects, the most remarkable production of his 
pen. In reading Dr. Farrar’s books one is always 
amezed at his extraordinary command of the iiterature 
bearing upon the subj.ict. He absorbs libraries as the 
sponge absorbs water, and the contents are so thoroughly 
winnowed for the benefit of the reader that the quantity 
of chaff is reduced toa minimum. In the volume to 
which attention is called there is so much of excellence 
in this and other particulars that one hardly knows 
which feature is most worthy of commendation. There 
is the same wealth of felicitous quotation that enriches 
the pages of the ‘‘ Life of Christ ;” the sense of propor- 
tion is admirably preserved, and what purports to be 
merely an outline history leaves upon the mind of the 
reader an impression of thorough and exhaustive treat 
ment, which is only possible when symmetry of parts 
is maintained ; the bold, unflloching, candid spirit of 
the unbiased investigator everywhere appears, whose 
supreme allegiance to the truth as it is in Jesus forbids 
even a passing deference to opinions not founded in 
reason and revelation ; and yet the sweet catholicity of 
the earnest Christian breathes in every utterance, and 
this, coupled with the witchery of Dr. Farrar’s unequalcd 
rhetoric, lends to his pages acharm not unlike the subtle 
fragrance of flowers. 

The ‘‘ History of Interpretation ” is realiy a history of 
men’s opinions about the meaning of the Word of God. 
It is a survey of the wide field of church exegesis and of 
the traditional methods of Bible study from the days of 
Ezra, the scribe, and the Rabbinic schools down to the 
period of the Baur school, and the orthodox reaction 
that followed. It isa book of sights and insights into 
past follies of interpretation, and the theory of verbal 
inspiration is not so much directly attacked as skillfully 
undermined by showing how its defenders have mutually 
devoured each other. It isa view of Scripture from the 
innumerable standpotnts of Christlan thought established 
by the critical habit of the century in which the writers 
lived, and one can hear the windows opening right and 
left in the ark of theology as the venerable, but not 
always venerated, occupants severally challenge each 
other’s watchwords. The author does not profess to give 
to the world a full history of exegesis, which he defines 
as the immediate and primary sense of the sacred writ- 
ings, but concerns himself only with epochs in the prog: 
ress of Biblical science, and methods of interpretation. 
Three distinct purposes are avowed : (1) To draw atten- 
tion to the inevitable change in conditions of criticism 
necessitated by advance in religious knowledge and 
experience. (2) To show that the aberrations of inter- 
preters and dangerous uses to which the Bible has been 
put do not diminish the essential grandeur of that divine 
revelation contained in the Scriptures. (3) To rob the 
objections of freethinkers end infidels to historic details 
and moral imperfections of Old Testament narratives of 
all their force by showing that the Bible is a progressive 
revelation of truth adapted to the slow development of 
mankind. A distinguished German theologian once 
said that as long as the clergy considered the Blblea 
book of oracles, so long would the educated laity look 
upon it as a book of fables. This untenable theory of 
inspiration is rapidly giving place to the larger and 
broader view of the contents of the Divine Word which 
is vindicated in the exhaustive treatise by Dr. Ladd, of 
Yale, entitled ‘‘ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” and 
in the volume before us ; and this modern and truthful 
conception of the nature of the Bible, which affirms the 
Old and New Testaments to be not so much a revelation 
as the record of a revelation, must inevitably command 
the recognition of the educated laity. 

In reply to the objection that the Bible {!s the same 
to-day that it wasa thousand years ago, Dr. Farrar 
effectively answers, ‘‘ Yes ; and Nature is the same now 
as she was in the days of Pythagoras; but it is as 
impossible to interpret the Bible now by the methods of 
Hilary as it is to interpret Nature by the methods of 
Pythagoras.” The value of a History of Exegesis, in 
his opinion, lies in this—it leads to a complete transfor- 
mation of method in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Moreover, it has positive truths to teach as well as errors 
to dispel. It may show us the stagnation which poisons 
the atmosphere of theology when progress is violently 
arrested and freedom authoritatively suppressed ; it may 
illustrate the duty and necessity of tolerance, against 
which theologians and churches have so deeply sinned. 
But in the development of these purposes the author has 
wisely avoided any attempt to lay downa theory of 
inspiration. In this he claims to follow the example of 
the Universal Church, and observes that ‘‘if the Bible 
possesses a divine authority, that authority must rest on 


1 History of Interpretation. Bampton Lectures for 1885. By 
Frederick W. Farrar, D.D.,F.R.S. (New York E. P, Dutton& 


Mo. $2.58. 





its inherent nature and its actual phenomena, not on 
inventions and theories of men respccting It. It is {m- 
possible not to see that they who have approached it in 
the spirit of freedom have served it best.” It will prob- 
ably surprise many who have regarded Professor Hux'ey 
asthe foremost scientific opponent of revealed religion 
to find him quoted in Dr. Farrar’s preface as one who 
expresses profound regard for the teachings of the Bible, 
in language which is {aieed most impressive and beau- 
ful. 

The eight lectures that make up the contents of this 
valuable history cover eight syatems of {oterpretation, 
condemned and rejected, each in turn, by the widening 
knowledge of mankind—the Halakhic, the Kabbalie- 
tic, the Traditional, the Hterarchic, the Inferential, the 
Allegorical, the Dogmatic, the Naturalletic. Neatly one 
hundred pages are devoted to a consideration of the 
views of the Reformers and theologians who flourished 
in the post-R:formation epoch, and the candcr of the 
writer is nowhere more conspicuously displayed than in 
his admirable summary of the positions of Luther and 
Calvin in respect tothe contents of Scripture. The last 
lecture, on ‘‘ Modern Exegesis,” supplements the historic 
review with a sympathetic delineation of those phases of 
modern religious thought which commend the Word of 
God, as never before, to the reason, the consciesce, the 
feelings of mankind as the only sufficient rule of holy 
living. And when one remembers the darkness which 
has prevailed in regard to the true meaning and uses of 
the Bible, as contrasted with present-day knowledge 
of the mission and authority of the Scriptures, surely 
one is prepared to recognize the felicity of the quotation 
from the prophet Z:charlah which is placed at the head 
of the last chapter in the book—“‘ It shall come to pass 
in that day that the light shall not be clear nor dark ; 
but it shall come to pass at evening time it shall be 
light.” 

A work which is at once an encyclopedia of opinions, 
a résumé of cardinal errors of interpretation that raised 
barriers against the spread of Christian truth, and {s a 
thesaurus of curlou3 and interesting facts, will possess 
enduring value for the scholar. We cannot dismiss the 
volume without adding a word of appreciation of the 
most useful index furnished by the author. No book 
is serviceable unless well arranged. A good table of 
contents is an easy introduction to what follows. Here 
we have not only this, but a chronology of Biblical in- 
terpretation; a bibliography of general exegesis, of 
twelve pages ; an index proper, of nearly fifty pages; a 
summary of passages quoted, of about seven pagee—al. 
together more than seventy pages of matter to guide us 
in searching for the riches incorporated in the remainder 
of the volume. Nothing 80 greatly assists the reader, 
equam servare mentem, as this fact. 





A SOUL-AUTOBIOGRAPHY.’ 


Is this work a biography, an autobiography, or a 
romance? Ever since Carlyle poured out unpityingly 
his gall of sarcasm upon the guessing reviewers of 
‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” the average ‘‘ book taster” has got 
to feel somewhat nervous over writings of this sort. Yet, 
if we may be permitted an innocent conjecture, we vent. 
ure the notion that the ‘‘ Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, 
B.A.,” is an autoblographival confession. The book {fs 
a biography in the sense that ‘‘ Mark Rutherford ” is an 
autobiography. It is a history, not of the life of a body, 
but of the phases of a soul-life ; a kind of dissection and 
demonstration of the morbid anatomy of an inner life. 
For those whose taste inclines them to such literature as 
the “‘ Confessions ” of Jean Jacques, or Goethe’s ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Soul,” or St. Augustine’s ‘‘ Confessions,” there is 
no literary dish so piquant as a human life served up 
with a garnishment of its own brain sauce. Probably 
every man not below the average in capability of thought 
and feeling goes through experiences or changes 
of mental, moral, and spiritual life that would be 
intensely interesting to other fellow-mortals if only he 
had reflection enough to understand, consciousnes:3 
strong enough to grasp, and literary skill to describe 
them. 

Mr. Carr has been kind enough to lay bare before 


‘the world, or such a part of the world as will read 


his book, the history and condition of his soul. If 
he is content, why should we grumble? It cannot 
be denied that the sight is interesting, ¢.¢., the book is 
quite readable. Though not utterly lacking in literary 
style, he has a robust contempt for periodicity of dic- 
tion, an apparent straining after epigram, a weakness for 
paradox, that to readers of a conventional type will be 
vexatious. Yea, if the truth must be told (quite sud rosa, 
be {t understood), there is an occasional solecism. And 
why should one who goes to confess himself to the pub- 
lic make use of Greek words for which in our mother 
tongue there are adequate synonyms ? 

Thus much about the body of the book ; now, what 


1 Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A.of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Extracted from his Letters and Diaries, with Reminis- 
cences of his Vonversation. By his Friend, Christopher Carr, of 
the same College. (New York ; Henry Holt & Co.) 





about {itssoul? What good will Itdo? Since Mr. Carr 
takes the liberty of giving us Greek, he will kindly let 
us reply to his erudition and to the question with a little 
Latin ; to wit: 
‘* His datum sol!s, minus ut timerent, 
Igne prelato, relevare noctem.”’ 


In other words, i, gives expression to‘ blank misgivings 
of a creature moving about in worlds not realized ;” and 
as it gives «xpression, {t doubtless gives at the rame time 
a feeling of relfef, and possibly helps others who are in 
the same distress. But itis serious, and should be eert- 
ously taken, Mr. Carr does deal with some of the very 
profoundest of problems. He reasons high, as others 
before him, 
** Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute.”’ 


That Arthur Hamilton should despise ambition ; that 
he belleved that temp rament or hereditary impulse to 
vice or to virtue could be scarcely altered by tralning ; 
that his gospel was, ‘ Juxtaposition is great ;” that sin 
and disorder emanated from God, all fit in well enough 
with the fact that he was a fatalist. ‘‘ But,” explains 
Mr. Carr, “his Determinist, almost Calvinistic (the italics 
are ours), views were mellowed and tempered by a serene 
and deep belief in a Providence moving to good.” 

That Arthur Hamilton isa mystic {s not concealed. 
As a mystic he is, of course, impatient of al) the creeds 
and terms of orthodcx Christianity. He manages, how- 
ever, to allegorize them in an ingenious fashion. If we 
do not mistake, Hamilton's visit to Persia gives the clue 
to his system, so far as he has any. There he falls in 
with a Mahatma, or adept in Buddhist mysticism, who 
promises him a future deliverance or illumination. 
There appear in these Memoirs, again and again, the 
same passive yielding to the grinding of the vast engine 
of fate, the same expectancy of future {llumtnation, the 
same pretended reticence about great truths unimagined 
by most mortals, that distinguish the writers of the self- 
styled Theosophic school. That Mr. Carr has actually 
hob-a-nobbed with Colonel Olcott and Mr. Sinett we do 
not pretend to assert ; but we are certain that Mr. Sluett 
would call him an “artificlal fiftth-rounder.” The the- 
ology of Arthur Hamltiton may have come from Schopen- 
hauer’s “‘ Welt als Wille und Vorstellung ;” the morality 
is expressed in the last stanzas of Mr. Browning's ‘“‘ The 
Statue and the Bust.” 





STORIES FROM THE NORTH.’ 


This handsomely printed volume {s fu!l of the freshness 
and vitality which seom to be characteristic of the stories 


which come to us from the North of Europe. One of 
the most delightful and refreshing of recent additions to 
the reading matter of the Englieh-speaking peoples has 
taken the form of translations of Norwegian, Danish, 
and Swedish stories. With the long works of this class, 
and especially with the novels of Bjirnson and Jonas 
Lie, most of our readers are undoubtedly familfar. 
These more ambitious tales have been accompanied from 
time to time by shorter stories, which have had a k!ndred 
quality, a kind of freshness of perception and feeling 
{frequently lacking in our fiction. This volume is com- 
posed of more than twenty short tales by half a dozen 
different writers, including Etlar, Ewald, Erik Bogh, 
and Ivar Ring; all well known among their own peo- 
ples, and several of them well known throughout Con- 
tinental Europe. In many of these storfes one finds a 
delightfully fresh vein of humor, quite unlike the humor 
of our own writers, which is far more delicate and subtle, 
but has not the same primary and natural quality, Al- 
together, it would be hard to find a book better calculated 
to refresh the jaded tastes of novel readers than this vol- 
ume. 


The Culture of Child Piety. By Amos 8. Chesebrough, 
D.D. (Boston : Congregational Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society.) The substance of this book has already been 
presented in papers read before ecclesiastical bodies, and 
as lectures to the students of the Divinity School at New 
Haven. There will doubtless be a reaction in the matter of 
intrusting a)l the religious instruction of the young to the 
Sunday-school. Already there are murmurs of discontent, 
and serious questions asked that fail of satisfactory answer. 
The family and the pastor must recover the almost lost art 
of culturing child piety. Not a day toosoon has the author 
of this and kindred volumes devoted himself to this work. 
The personal contact of the pastor with the young people 
of the families of his congregation is just as essential now 
as ever. There is even a greater demand for it in the fre- 
quent home neglect and the poor substitute in the school. 
There are many royal teachers in the Sunday-schools, and 
much blegsed influence is exerted ; but if the children are to 
be gathered into the church, and made strong and useful 
Christian workers, the old influences of home and pastor 
must be reanimated. The rapid progress of Christian En- 
deavor Societies, growing in five years to an aggregate 
membership of 50,000, shows the necessity that existed for 
some special work in behalf of the young people. In this 
book the author discusses the obligations of the churches 


1 A Stork’s Neat ; or, Pleasant Reading from the North. Collected 
by J. F. Vickary. (Now York; Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50.) 
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in respect to the spiritual culture of the children, the lead- 
ing principles involved in the pastor's work for them, the 
results, with pleas and plans for effective training. Every 
pastor, every church member, sbould read and ponder deep- 
ly the truths which are here presented with much force, and 
enter upon some wise plan for helping the youth religiously. 


First Healing and then Service, and other Sermons, By C. H. 
Spurgeon. (New York: Robert Carter & Bros.) Advent 
Sermons, 1885. By R. W. Church. (London: Macmillan 
& Co.) The Olive Teaf. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) Soundings. By the Rev. Mortimer 
Blake, D.D. (Boston: Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society.) These four volumes of sermons dis- 
close in a marked degree the peculiar characteristics of 
their several authors. It is always encouraging to com- 
pare and contrast volumes of sermons. What one preacher 
omits another mentions. The intense fervor and simplicity 
of one gives place to the sharp, analytic, and penetrative 
ability of another. The same text unfolded in different 
series of sermons shows both the wide range of trath 
and the versatility of the Christian pulpit. In these books 
we have the warm, evangelical, and direct teaching of 
Mr. Spurgeon; the calm, thoughtful utterances of Dean 
Church ; the rich illustrative preaching of Dr. Macmilian,; 
and the deep, sagacious thinking of Dr. Blake. They well 
illustrate the diversity of gifts and the same spirit. They 
have a single end. They push toward ‘{t with manly 
vigor. They seize upon the spirit, and inform it and quicken 
it and bless it. But each in his own way. It isa misfortune, 
often, to live where but a single preacher can be heard, for 
the way to the springs of life does not lie along a single path 
that any one may easily enter, but only the sympathetic 
spirit finds it, and he, by an instinct that is akin to inspira- 
tion, travels it without deflection to the end. It is the royal 
privilege of a great city to elect one’s epiritual teacher ac- 
cording to the personal profitableness of his teaching. But 
when residence is elsewhere, or circumstances forbid such 
choice, the printed volame comes as the solace and help of 
the spirit. Wecommend all these sermons as spiritual, 
stimulating, and instructive, and to the lover of nature the 
sermons of Dr. Macmillan as a rare feast of spiritual 
bounties. 


Vital Questions Fertaining to Ohristian Belief. By M. 
Rhodes, D.D. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society.) 
The author is an earnest student, a clear and helpful writer. 
These chaptere, as lectures, were delivered, with two ex- 
ceptions, to the church of which Dr. Rhodes is pastor. They 
are meant to be practical, and reach those who do not com- 
prehend the more scholarly and profound reasoning. In 
the chapter on Probation after Death he declares his dis- 
appointment in not finding any positive ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord’”’ in confirmation of the views of those who present it, 
and, after a sharp critique on Dr. Dorner and others, he 
observes as his own conclusions, first, that there is no 
adequate foundation for it in the Scriptures; second, that 
the theory has been advocated a sufficlent length of time to 
be judged by its practical results, which are not encourag- 
ing; third, that the times demand, not an uncertain, but a 
positive Gospel. The whole discussion is strong and 
stimulating. 


With the begianing of each month comes the correspond- 
ing volume of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams’s anthology of the 
season, Through the Year with the Pvets, The volumes for 
June and July are at least of equal merit with their pred 
ecessors. In a collection of this kind the great difficulty 
lies in the superabundance of material. We take pleasure 
in testifying that Mr. Adams has shown excellent taste, 
most discriminating choice in his selections. His novel 
literary project is being carried oa with admirable judg- 
ment, and the series of little volumes is well worth a per 
manent place on the library shelves. (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) 


Thought Etchings. By J. M. Scott. (Boston: James H. 
Earle.) There is always the danger, when a man sits down 
with the deliberate intention of being epigrammatic and 
apothegmatic, that he may overdo the matter. And we are 
bound to contess that, though there is both wit and wisdom 
in Mr. Scott’s volume, there is, to our taste, somewhat too 
much of the volume itself, Ifthe author were to weed out 
all that is commonplace and trite in his observations on 
life and nature, his book would have been much smaller, 
but it would also have been much more valuable. 


Aspirations. By Helen Hays. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) Of the recent American stories by writers 
whose names are little known, few deserve a warmer word 
of praise than this. It is unpretentious, simple, without 
startling originality in plot or style, but it is thoroughly 
well written. In portraying child life, and in her descrip- 
tions of New England and Italian scenery, the writer has a 
refined and individual charm of manner. One lays down 
the pleasantly told romance with a hope to meet more work 
by the same hand at a future day. 


Mr. Desmond, U.S.A. By John Coulter. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Uo.) The author has a good subject in the 
social phases of garrison life. His plot is also fairly good, 
though not remarkable, and the story, one of temptation, 
sin, and retribution, is toi with considerable animation. 
But the style is rather crude, and there are abundant 
evidences in the looseness of construction and lack of pro- 
portion that the author is inexperienced in this kind of 
writing. 


The Six Days of Creation, By J. B. Reimensnyder, D.D. 
(Philadelphia: Lutheran Publishing Society.) The author 
writes in defense of the Sacred Scriptures against the criti- 
cism of modern days. He aims to show that science and 





Scripture arein harmony, and that all efforts to throw dis- 
credit upon the Biblical narra'‘ive are unsctentific, illogical, 
and wicked, The book is well written, though not specially 
fresh either in matter or style. 





RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Geological Studies. By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Per- 
haps no recent writer on scientific topics has done more 
than Professor Winchell to make the study of important 
facts and theorles interesting as well as instructive. The 
present text-book is extensive in scope and thoroughly sci- 
entific. Its method is inductive. By this we mean that the 
learner is introduced at the outset to the most common and 
famillar facts and phenomena—such as, in this case, pebbles 
and bowlders, common fossils, and drift phenomena to be 
seen at springs and wells—and is led on step by step from 
personal observation to reason on causes, and finally to 
classify. This is the true scientific method, and an exami 
nation of the work shows that it has been carried out admi 
rably in every way. Use is made, to a large extent, of 
recently acquired materia), and special attention is paid to 
American geology. <A valuable feature is found ia the table 
of geological equivalents—American and European. The 
book is fully illustrated with cuts, both new and old. (Chi- 
cago: 8. C. Griggs & Co) The latest volume in the 
‘** International Education Series” is A //istory of Education, 
by Professor F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) The author’s standpoint is that 
of the history of civilization. He follows out, that is to say, 
the history of education on parallel jines with the philosophy 
of general history, tracing its relations with the social, 
political, and religions conditions of each age and country 
His method is, we believe, a new one, and is an excellent 
and instructive one. In some degre# Professor Painter 
accomplishes as regards education what Guizot has done for 
history at large in his ‘‘ History of Comparative Civiliza- 
tion.” Special prominence is given to the work of Pesta 
lozzi, Froebel, and other educational reformers of recent 
time. This is a book which may be read with great profit 
by all interested in the theory and practice of teaching. —— 
Another important work on the general subject of education 
is The Philosophy of Education, by T. Tate, F.R.AS, a well 
known English writer on such topics. An American edition 
of this book has recently been published by E L. Kellogg & 
Co., of New York. The work not only enters, as its title 
implies, into the philosophy of education—a branch of his 
subject in which the author shows remarkable powers of 
analysis and acumen—but is a complete and detailed treat- 
ise on the principles and practice of teaching. In this 
direction lies the greatest value of the book. It gives on 
almost every page practical suggestions and illustrations of 
the most instructive kind. It isa book which a teacher may 
read and re-read with continually increasing profit, and 
from which he may gather practical and valuable hints 
beyond enumeration.——A Handbook of English History, by 
Francis H. Underwood. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) This 
is based on the lectures of the late Professor M. J. Guest. 
Mr. Underwood has brought the work down from the reign 
of George III., where Mr. Guest’s lectures cease, to the 
year 1880, and has also added new matter where it seemed 
necessary. But the book is, in the maiu, Gue3t’s work. 
These lectures were delivered by Mr. Guest before the 
College for Men and Women in London, and are printed 
nearly as delivered. Their character is governed com 
pletely by the purpose for which they were prepared. 
The lectures are popular in style, and tell the story 
of the great events in English history in a narrative 
simple but picturesque, and at times brilliant. Taey 
have many of the qualities which have made Green’s 
Short History so successful, and are even more popular in 
style. It is an excellent book to put into the hands of 
a student who wishes to obtain a short, graphic, and enter- 
taining narrative of English history.—— Ou'lines of Medieval 
and Modern History, by P. V. M. Myers. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) This isa continuation of Mr. Myers’s ‘Outlines of 
Ancient History,’’ of which we spoke favorably some time 
ago. The present volume ts, however, intended for scholars 
of a rather more advanced age. ‘The su’ ject is, of course, a 
large and complex one, and the difficulty of making a clear, 
continuous, aud attractive narrative, wi:hout sacrificing the 
necessary brevity, is great. In this, however, Mr. Myers 
has attained commendable success. The book is suited 
both for school use and for reference ——The special 
object of First Stens in Latin, by R. F. Leighton, Ph.D. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.), is to furnish pupils ill-versed In 
English grammar with a complete course in Latin for one 
year, which shall also include a short and easy review of 
English grammar. Professor Leighton has already done 
good work in the preparation of text-books in Litin and 
Greek, and doubtless preparatory teachers will find this a 
practical and satisfactory text-book ——James M. Whiton, 
Ph.D., formerly principal of Williston Seminary, has pre- 
pared a new edition of his Six Weeks’ Preparation for Read- 
ing Cesar (Boston: Ginn & Co.). ‘Its design is to prepare 
pupils for reading Latin at sight, and it contains everything 
for which a grammar needs to be consulted except the 
paradigms. It is suited for use by the youngest students, 
and will be found an aid by all about to begin the study of 
Cre sar.— Law of Heat, by Maria R. Hemiup (Geneva, N. Y.). 
The author appears to have an “original theory’ on ice, 
another on heat. She declares that the law that bodies ex- 
pand by heat and contract by cold is in collision and con- 
flicts with itself. Her arguments and correspondence with 
various scientists in support of her extraordinary ideas are 
interesting asa literary curiosity, but we do not imagine—we 
speak, of course, as non-experts—that they have the slight- 
est scientific value.——Ginn & Co. publish Hxamples of Dif- 
ferential Equations, by George A. Osborne, to be used in 
connection with any lectures on that subject. —-The Aprle- 
tons haye added to their series of ‘Standard Arithmetics”’ 











Numbers I'l straled, by A. J. Rickoff and EC. Davis, 
The design {s to familiarize the youngest children with 
numbers aud their combinations.——To the ‘ Classica for 
Children ”’ series of Ginn & Co. has been added Dr 
son’s Jusselas, edited with notes for school. 


John- 


If children can 
read it with entertainment they can do more than most 
older readcrs of our time. 

LITERARY NOTES. 
—William Biack’s new novel is to be called ‘' Sadina 


Zembra.”’ 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have just issued a new book by 
‘* Pansy,” ** Span from Fact.”’ . 

—Mr. Lawrence Barrett propos2s to produce on the stage 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s prose drama ‘‘ Merce les.”’ 

—The Appletons have just ready the ing 
version of Sefior Don Juan Valera’s ‘* Pepita Ximenez.”” 

—Mrs. Bayard Taylor, who was recently elected a member 
of the Goethe Society of Weimar, has returned to this coun- 
try. 

—John B. Alden will shortly pabl'sh an illustrated library 
edition, in two volumes, small octavo, of Prescott’s ** Con- 
quest of Mexico.” 

—Emperor William has appr:ved the proposal to have a 
portrait of the novelist, Gastay Freytag, painted at the 
expense of the State. 

—A book by Benson J. Lossing, entitled ‘‘ The Two Spies,” 
being a monograph on André and Hale, will be published 
soon by the Appletons. 

—The post of Secretary of University College, London, is 
vacant. Among the applicants for it are Walter Besant, 
Andrew Lang, and Rays Davids. 

—It is reported that General Beaaureznard ani General 
Longstreet are to collaborate ia wrifing a military 
of the Civil War from the Southern standpolat. : 

—A large-paper copy of Ruskin’s ‘‘Example3 of the 
Architecture of Venice’’ was sold the other day by an 
English collector for $250. ; 
is now announced. 

—Mr. Charles Leland ((lans Breitm2nn) has written a 
collection of * Wonderful Anecd tes of Animal,” which ig 
to be illustrated by Lord Ralph Kerr, whois skilled in comic 
animal drawing. 

—The success of Dr. Josiah Str: yintry ’ is re- 
markable. Though no special efforts have been made to 
advertise it, the publishers, Messrs. Baker & Taylor, already 
announce the fifteenth thousand 

—Recent volumes in Cassell’s National L'brary are Swift's 
‘* Battle of the Books,’? Edmund Burke’s ‘“‘ Thoughts on the 
Present Discontent’? and “Speeches,” Crabbe’s ‘ Poems,” 
and Herodotus’s ‘‘ Egypt and Scythia.’’ 

—Macmillan & Co. have added to their Globe Readings 
from Standard Authors ‘‘The Golden Treasury,” which 
continues to hold its place as the very best collection of 
songs and lyrical poems in the English languaze. 

—Lord Tennyson has ready several new poems, the most 
notable of which isa continuance of “ Locksley Hall,” the 
hero reappearing a broken-down man of eighty, with modi- 
fied views of life and liberty. 

—A ‘ Manual of North American Bird3”’ has been pre- 
pared by Professor Robert Ridgeway, of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The volume {s now in the press of the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. It will contain over four hundred 
illustrations. 

—"Jo’s Boys and How They Turned Oat”? is the title of 
a new story by Miss Alcott, which Roberts Brothers have in 
press for publica‘ion early in October. It is a sequel to 
“Little Men.”? The first edition will comprise 20,000 copies. 
The sale of ‘ Little Men’’ has reached 80.00) cop les. 

—The tuccess of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's new story, 
‘*Kidnapped,’’ is as remarkable as it is deserved. The 
Scribners have already sold over 10 000 of their cdition. 
Tre sale of ** De. Jekyll and Mr. Ilyde”’ and of “ Treasure 
Island ’’ has been very greatly stimulated by the success of 
the new book. 

—An interesting literary discovery has been made at 
Paris. Professor Brandt, of Heilelberg, while examining 
@ patristic manuscript codex inthe National Library, found 
that pieces of it were palimpsests. These turn out to be 
fragmetts of Sallust describing Poumpey’s war with Spain, 
& bulletin to the Roman Senate, and other interesting 
matter. 

—Mesers. Henry Holt & Co. are about to avail themselves 
of a new invention in flexible cloth book covers, to start a 
series of novels convenient for travel and out-of-doors, and 
at the same time better able than paper covered books to 
resist such wear. They appropriately call it ** Lhe Leisure 
Season Series.’? The price will be fifty cents a volume. The 
first is a new impression of Miss McUle!land’s novel, ‘‘ Obliy- 
ion.”? 

--M-ssrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will issue in the fall, 
uniform with their Chandos edition of ‘‘Knight’s Half- 
Hours,” anentirely new edition, in six volumes, of the ** His- 
tory of the War in the Peniasula and in the South of 
France,” from 1807 to i8!4, by Major-General Sir W. F. P. 
Napier, K.C B., with fifty-five maps and plans. The next 
volume of the Chandos Classics will be the ‘*Sh:ih N:imeh” 
of Firdausi, M. A., the son of the original translator. 

—Arthur Sherburne Hardy, the author of ‘But Yet a 
Woman” and * The Wind of Destiny,’ is, says the “ Trib- 
une,”’ a son of Alpheus Hardy, of Boston, isa rich man, a 
keen sporisman, and asuccessful mathematical professor at 
Dartmouth. His willingnessto live and work quietly in little 
Ilanover speaks volumes for the value of his future books. 
The busy, nervous, and disturbed life of American cities 
has in it few possibilities of rich and slow development for 
writers, though few of them seem to understand that fact. 
Profeasor Hardy, it ought not to be forgotten, is a graduate 
of West Point, and was for some time a lieutenant of 
artillery. 
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Jnouirine Krienps. 


[Any supscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied wrth a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
sither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabie.] 


1. How much of the public domain is owned by aliens? 2. How 
much is held in large holdings. say 1,000 acres to the individual 
or company? 3. How much has production been increased and 
the demand for farm hands decreased by the use of machinery? 
What has been the increase in production and decrease in de- 
mand for labor by the introduction of machinery in manufact- 
ures—say woolen milis, plow factories, ete? What is required 
for a day’s work—how much time—in most branches of indus- 
try? J.C.G 

OskKaLoosa, Lowa. 

1. Twenty million six hundred and forty-seven thousand 
acres (a tract about the size of Irelund) is held by twenty- 
nine alien corporations and individuals. 2. The last census 
states that in the entire country the number of farms hay- 
ing over 1,000 acres is 28,578. Such farms are more than 
seven times as numerous asin 1870. 3 No statistics upon 
these questions are possible. All the wealth which is 
created by machinery must be spent, and it cannot be 
spent without giving employment to labor. The more 
wealth the country is enabled to produce the better for the 
laborer. The steam horse pow r of the engines in this 
country is estimated at 7,000,000. Seven million horse- 
power is equivalent to a man-power of 50,000,000. But this 
does not mean that these engines have throwa 50,000 090 
men out of employment, or that they have thrown out any 
one at all. 4. In an article by Andrew Carnegie in the 
August “‘ Forum,” it is stated that the percentage of men 
working ten hours was, in 1880, 59 6 of the whole number; 
the percentage of those working twelve to thirteen hours 
was 14.6, and of those working thirteen to fourteen hours 
was 2 3. 


1. What prospect of success does civil engineering offer to a 
young man of good mathematical mind? 2. Is the business 
overcrowded * 3. About what pay do ordinary eng!neers re 
ceive? 4. What are the best means of obtaining a foothold in 
the work when without assisting friends? 5 Would you advise 
a full course in an engineering school before beginning practical 
work? G. W. R. 

Geneseo, IIl. 

The profession is an excellent one, and, to a man of energy 
and talent, a profitable one. As in all the professions, it is 
not crowded “‘ at the top,”” but may be at the bottom. We 
strongly advise you to take a full course in an engineering 
school Jike the Columbia Schorl of Mines, or Yale Sheffield 
Scientific School, 1f possible. Doubtless the authorities of 
such schools could and would answer your queries more 
fully than we can do here. 

In reply to C. H. O.’s question in regard to Wilford Hall’s 
theories of s-und, printed on your Correspondence page 
last week, I would say that I had the amusement, or what- 
ever it may be called, of reading Mr. Hall’s book last year, 
and the conclusion of the whole matter is this: Mr. Hall 
does not know what the wave theory of sound is, and his 
calculations are based upon false suppositions. For in- 
stance, in his calculations of the energy required to produce 
sound waves, he assumes that the particles of air move 
with velocities equal to that of the sound wave. Now, the 
velocities of particles of a medium and of the waves which 
those vibrations produce are quite different in all sorts of 
wave motions. A waveat sea often travels fifteen or twenty 
miles an hour, sometimes one hundred miles an hour; but 
nobody understands that the particles of the wave move at 
anything like those rates. If they did, a ship at sea would 
be in about as dangerous a situation as Mr. Hall figures for 
the drum of the ear. So, the velucity of the waves produced 
by a pebble dropped in still water is considerable, and if 
the force to produce those waves were calculated according 
to Mr. Hall’s method, it would make our boys, who delight 
in throwing stones, capable of exerting a force in that way 
comparable with the force which they could exert by blow- 
ing into one of Mr. Hall’s organ piper. 

I think there is a good deal of vagueness and looseness 
in the presentation and conception of popular science, which 
renders the absorbers of it an easy prey to such writers as 
Hall. The letter of C. H. O. shows the need of being more 
exact and logical in the treatment of scientific subjects, 
even if lees ground is gone over. A. 8. H. 


Please give me as close an estimate as you can of the value of 
the cigars and tobacco, also of spirituous, vinous, and malt liquors, 
used in the United States for one year. If it would not be asking 
too much, please give me the amount of the net earnings of some 
of tie principal railroads for one year that are in operation 
withia the United States. 8. J. F. 

Box Butte, Neb. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York ‘“ Trib- 
une ”’ estimates that the value of the tobacco and l)quorannu- 
ally consumed is $1,189,000 000. Of this sum $800 000,000 is 
spent upon liquors. In this estimate it is assumed that all 
the liquer and tobacco produced is sold af retail rates. If 
the average cigar costs five cents, the average pound of 
tobacco one dollar, the average glass of beer five cents, the 
*“‘Tribune’s”’ calculation is probably correct. But it be- 
comes temperance people to make temperate statements. 
It would, perhaps, be well to deduct one-third from these 
estimates. Even then the expenditure is appalling. The 
total wages of over 17,000,000 laborers is only about 
$5,000,000 000. 

The net earnings of the railroads of the country are about 
$300,000,000 per annum. In 1883 the sum, as given by 
Poor’s Manual, was $298,000,000. 

1. Name all the heirs to the French throne who have been ex- 


pelled from France. 2 (an the jectures to be delivered at Con- 
cord, Mass., this summer be prccured in print from any news- 





paper? 8. Please translate: Pernoctant nobdiscum, peregrinantur, 
rusticantur. V. A. 

WATERBURY, Vt. 

The list, as published in the New York dailies at the 
time of the expulsion, was as follows: The Count of Paris, 
the Duke of Chartres, the Prince of Joinville, the Duke of 
Aumale, the Duke of Orleans, Prince Jerome Bonaparte 
(Plon-Plon), and Prince Victor Bonaparte. 2. No. 3. 
Cicero’s sentence containing these words is as follows: 
Hee studia pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur, 
“* These studies spend the night with us, go with us upon 
our travels, accompany us into the country.’’—Oration in 
favor of the poet Archias. 


Will you kindly tell me where I may get Mr. Sedley Taylor's 
little book on “ Profit-Sharing ’’? I find it mentioned in an article 
on “* The Labor Problem ” in Christian Union of February 18, °86. 

Los ANGELES, Cal. C. E. B. 

The book is published by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., Pater- 
noster Row, London. It can doubtless be obtained from 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York City. 


I notice the answer about kindergarten book of in- 
struction. I would say that Mrs. Kraus’s book is the best 
as far as it goes, but the work is not completed yet. Vol. 
I. takes up only a part of the occupations. Wiebe’s 
‘Paradise of Childhood” takes up the entire number of 
regular occupations, and is a most excellent work. I would 
advise your correspondent to write to Schermerhorn & Co., 
7 East Fourteenth Street, New York, for catalogue of kin- 
dergarten books and raaterials. J. L. H. 


1. In English novels we often see allusions to ‘‘commonplace”’ 
books. What arethey? 2. I read in a magazine of a month 
ago the details of a plan for preserving the best of cne’s read 
ing. It consisted in writing in manuscript books selections from 
any books one might be reading, these selections being what was 
regarded by the one who copied them as the most valuable. 
These selections also coptained forms, ete. Should you con- 
sider such a plan valuable ? F. 

1. Your second paragraph describes a ‘‘ commonplace 
book.’’ The dictionary definition is ‘‘a book where things 
to be remembered are copied.”” 2. Yes, any method having 
the general object of preserving in handy form the best of 
one’s reading is valuable, if judiciously and continuously 
carried on. ioe: 

Can any reader tell where may be found the poem beginning: 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in his justice 
That is more than liberty"? 
Broo yn, N. Y. “ Constant READER 

Where can I obtain a statement of Mormon dectrines and his- 
tory from their own standpoint? I specially want what they 
have to say about “ Blood Atonement” and the “ Mountain 
Meadows Massacre.” 


The Deseret News Company of SaJt Lake City publish 
pamphlets on these subjects by C. W. Penrose. 


Can some one tell us how to treat the pestiferous Buffalo 
moth? F. 

Will you please tell me where I enuld obtain a copy of Hitch- 
cock’s ‘New and Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible,’ with 
Cruden’s * Concordance” attached, and whatit willcost? * 

Wasuineton, D.C. 

The work is published by A. J. Johnson & Co., New 
York, at $6.75. 


Can any one inform me for whom Fleetwood Park is named? 
MORRISVILLE, Vt. FG 


Can some one tell me at what town in New England was 
Charles Livingstone ‘a brother of David L ) a Congregationalist 
pastor’ I think it was between 1850-1860. N. 


Will the clergyman who wrote from Rochester, N. Y., making 
inquiries with regard to instruction books in the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, referring to The Christian Union, and saying it was his 
intention to form classes in his congregation, please send his 
name and address once more, as his letter has been lost? Ad- 
dress T. F. Seward, Brick Church, N. J. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


The fiatness of Denmark is something remarkable, a 
geographical discussion having shown that the loftiest 
mountain in the country is only 535 feet high. 


The largest crystal of alum ever produced, weighing 
over eight tons, has been sent to the Edinburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition from the Manchester and Goole alum 
works. 


The men and boys who make a habit of crying false 
news £0 as to boom their sales of newspapers in the 
streets of Paris have been sharply dealt with by the 
police of that city. 


It is said that about forty-nine tors of snails, which are 
called the ‘‘ poor man’s oyster,” are daily consumed in 
Paris. They are brought from Grenoble or Burgundy, 
and the business of rearing and cultivating them is 
extensive. 


A lately deceased French doctor spent his life in 
studying distorted mankind, and made a large collection 
of skeletons of deformed persons. This unique museum 
is about to be sold in Paris, and is expected to realize 
the sum of $6 000. : 

A religious journal, published at Chicago, and rep- 
resenting one of the leading dencminations in that 
section, has just suspended for the third time. It is 
@ poor church organ that has not more than three 
stops.—[ Yonkers Statesman. 


The Tall Brook Coal Company, of Pennsylvania, dis_ 





charges every man in its employ who {is known to use 
intoxicating drinks. Since this rule went into effect, in 
1882, over three hundred have been discharged, the 
fatalities in its mines and on its railroads have decreased 
fifty per cent., and the employees are saving money. 


Luther’s boyish home at Mansfield, in Saxony, has 
just beer restored as far as possible to its orlginal condi 
tion when the Reformer’s parents dwelt there four cent- 
uries ago. The old house had becume most dilapidated. 
Now it will be inhabited by a body of deaconesses, who 
will nurse and care for the sick and poor of the town 


Among the diversified industries of Louisiana that of 
moss is not the least interesting nor the least important. 
New Orleaas receives annually about 20,000 bales, val- 
ued at, say, $175 000. Of these receipts some 12,000 
bales are rehandled by the city moss-gins, and the 
remainder are sold or shipped in the condition in which 
they are Janded. 


Mount Tarawera, one of the New Zealand volcanoes 
which recently displayed such extraordinary activity, is 
three hundred feet higher than befo.e the eruption. 
The scene at this mountain was one of unparalleled gran- 
deur. Balls of 4re shot high into the air, and enormous 
tongues of flame five hundred feet wide rose to a helght 
of one thousand feet. 


Some time since a striking advertisement appeared in 
the daily papers of the United S'ates. [t was headed, 
‘“*How to Make Money.” The advertisement offered to 
send, on payment of a small sum, an infallible method 
whereby money would be made. Thousands sent their 
‘* quarters,” and in due course received a slip of paper, 
on which was printed in bold letters, ‘‘ Work like a 
Tiger.” 


In Russia it {s seriously contemplated to use paper 
rails for new raflroads, Their chief advantage, apart 
from their freedom from jar and consequent comfort 
while riding on them, is their lightness, an important 
element in & country like Russia, where they have long 
distances to traverse between the sea's of manufacture 
and the territory where the most active work of railroad 
extension is being carried on. 


The number of Jews in the world is, says a statistician, 
difficult to determine. The census of the United States 
taken in 1880 did not enumerate them, and there is no 
society and no bond of union among the Jews which 
gives elther the ability or the dlepostftion to ascertain the 
facts. There are perhaps 8 000 000 in the world, yet 
this may vary a million on either side. It is probable 
there are 100,000 in New York and 500,000 in the United 
States, 


The Russian Empire cont.ins 884 penitentiary estab- 
lishments. Their occupants on the Ist of January Jast 
year numbered 94 515 of both sexes, an excess of nearly 
eight per cent. above the returns of the preceding twelve 
months. Of these persons the ordinary houses of deten- 
tion contained 68 000, the convict prisons 6 500, the re- 
formatories 8,000, the prisons in Poland 8000. The 
proportion of women was less than ten per cent. of the 
whole. 


The obstinate sta)]-keeper in St. James’s Park, london, 
who lately maintained her hereditary right to keep a 
stall on the site of the old Milk Fair, is now rivaled by 
a Berlin market women. One of the vegetable markets 
has been suppressed, but the authorities cannot induce 
an aged stall-holder to move herself and her wares. She 
declares that her ancestors were granted the site by 
Frederick William I., and she will not stir until death 
removes her. 


According to the ‘‘ United States Gazette,” a new use 
bas been discovered for the musical instrument of tort - 
ure called the bagpipes. Last year, it seems, a Spanish 
soldier was brought tothe military hospital at Havana 
in a state of catalepsy, and for fifteen months he showed 
no signsof improving healib. Alt last the ductors ordered 
the bagpipes to be played near his bed, whereupon the 
man promptly recovered consciousness, and is now able 
to articulate. 


The number of men in the three professlons— divinity, 
law, and medicine—was, in 1880, 254 520, of whom 
64 698 were ministers, 64 137 lawyers. 85 671 physicians 
and surgeons, 12 314 dentists, and 27 700 pharmacists. 
Hence the proportion in the learned professions (30 called ) 


is about one to 200 of the population. The proportion 
of ministers and lawyers is very nearly equal, and is one 
to 782 of the population. The proportion of physicians 
and surgeons js one to 584, and of dentists one to 4 000. 


A Kentucky Senator is reported to have sald to a 
newspaper man: ‘‘The price paid by the Mason Ford 
Company, the present lessees, for our convicts, is on'y 
about two cents per day, or $8 383 per year for 1 250 
prisoners ; while in Tennessee, with a less number of 
prisoners, the State receives $101 000 perannum. These 
lessees of the prisoners are now a controlling factor in 
State politics, being able, with a large number of well- 
paid lawyers and lobbyists, to prevent any reform in our 
prison management.” 
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MAORI MUD VOLCANOES. 


Visiting innumerable springs, we passed 
the base of a mountain about one-third 
mile long and three hundred feet high, 
the side of which was honeycombed with 
smoking and steaming openings so close 
together, and the crust so thin, that even 
the Maoris dare not venture to climb the 
hillside. Leaving this remarkable place, 
which is suggestive of a traditional region 
where unqulet spirits are remanded, we 
passed a cave, the entrance to which was 
formed by two large stone posts and heavy 
stone cap, and the interfor walled up sim- 
ilarly ; it was quite small and very pleas- 
antly warm, and is said to have been the 
birthplace of some distinguished Maori 
chief. 

One of the features of these remarkable 
springs and geysers was a boiling spring 
about eight feet in diameter in a rock re 
cess, which seemed indisposed to perform 
while we were there, but after several 
false alarms and waiting about twenty 
minutes, it burst forth with a volume of 
boiling water several feet in diameter— 
throwing itself fifteen to twenty feet in 
the alr—making us, anxious walters, beat 
a hasty retreat into the brush out of harm’s 
way. Thence descending the hill to asort 
of mud flat, we came into the Valley of 
Rotokanapanapu, a region of mud volca- 
noes, active and dead, presenting a deplor- 
able appearance of irritated dry and wet 
mud and dirt in all forms. There was 
the same gurgling, vomiting, and spewing 
that we saw in Sodom and Gomorrah. 

One of these mud volcanoes—Te Huka 
—spews forth » very plastic and fine paste, 
which the nativeseat and enjoy. It tastes 
like flour paste very slightly sweetened. 
1 did not like it, and doubt if it is fatten- 
ing. We were by this time quite hun- 
gry, but this edible mud did not tempt us, 
and we moved on to the margin of Lake 
Rotomahana, where lunch was waiting us, 
The Maoris nad cooked potatoes and fresh 
water crabfish for usin the steam of the 
boiling springs, covering the opening with 
cross sticks, placing the potatoes, etc., on 
these, and covering the whole with grass, 
which sufficiently confines the steam. I 
sat down on a flat stone, and, enjoying my 
lunch and the surroundings, gave myself 
up to the quiet pleasure of the occasion, 
when I felt an increasing warmth where I 
was sitting, and suddenly had to spring 
from my seat, an unexpected burst of 
steam from under the rock giving me the 
hint to leave. Lunch finished, we stepped 
into a canoe of the filmsiest kind. The 
party consisted of ten whites and natives. 
All but the paddlers squatted down in the 
bottom of the canoe, and brought the edge 
almost to the level with the water.—[Ex- 
change. 








EAST INDIAN WEAPONS. 


Many of the weapons of strange shape 
and character to be found {in India deserve 
special notice on account of their appro- 
priateness to the district in which they 
have originated, their historical associa- 
tions, or their individual peculiarity of 
shape and quality. The kukri, the na- 
tional weapon of Nepal, is about nineteen 
inches in total length, with an unguarded 
hilt. Its blade, generally of bright steel, 


is incurved, heavy, and widening toward | 


the point. It has more the qualities of a 
good bill hook than anything else, and 
this, indeed, was its original function, for 
the Gorkha required it not only for fighting 
purposes, but also to clear his way through 
the jungles of the Terai. In his practiced 
hands the kukri is the handfest of tools 
and the most formidable of weapons—how 
formidable those who have been in action 
with the Gorkha battalions in our service 
can well testify. Lise the kukri of the 
Gorkha, the big knife of the Coorg mount- 
alneer derived its shape from the daily 
necessities of life in dense jungles. The 
tremendous monsoon rains which break 
on the mountains of the west coast of 
India develop an extraordinarily luxurfant 
vegetation in the district, and the inhab- 
itants found the constant want of an im- 


plement to open their way through the’ 





thick underwood and clumps of bamboo. 

The Coorg knife, the ayda katti, is about 
the same length as the kukri, also with 
blade incurved, but still wider and heavier. 
One of its most remarkabie characteristics 
is that it has no sheath, but is carried, 

slung naked, across the hips, through a 
slit in a metal belt. The belt is called a 
todunga, and is made generally in either 
brass or silver, of a solid plate behind, 
fastening in front with massive and hand. 
some chains. A spike projects to the rear 
from the center of this plate at the back. 

This spike has no apparent definite use, 
but it was remarked at the Imperial as 
semblage at Delhi that the Coorg chiefs 
who were there in the costume and wear- 
ing the arms of their native country were 
not incommoded by any crowd pressing on 
them from behind. 


SUNKEN IRISH CITIES. 


There are numerous legends of sunken 
cities scattered throughout Ireland, some 
of which are of a most romantic origin. 
Thus the space now covered by the lake 
of Inchiguts is reported in former days to 
have been a populous and flourishing city ; 
but for some dreadful and unabsolved 
crime, tradition says, it was buried beneatb 
the deep waters. The dark spirit of 
its king still resides in one of the caverns 
which border the lake, and once every 
seven years at midnight he issues forth 
mounted on his charger, and makes the 
complete circuit of the lake, a perform- 
ance which he is to continue till the silver 
hoofs of his steed are worn out, when the 
curse will be removed and the city re- 
appear once more in all its by-gone condi- 
tlon. The peasantry affirm that even now 
on a calm night one may clearly see the 
towers and spires gleaming through the 
clear water. With this legend we may 
compare one told by Burton in his ‘* His- 
tory of Ireland.” ‘‘In Ulster is a Jake 
30,000 paces Jong and 15,000 broad, out 
of which ariseth the noble northern river 
called Bane. It is believed by the in- 
habitants that they were formerly wicked, 
vicious people who lived in this place, and 
there was a prophecy in every one’s mouth 
that whenever a well which was therein, 
and was continually covered and locked 
up carefully, should be left open, so great 
a quantity of water would issue therefrom 


as would soon overflow the whole adjacent 
country. It happened that an old beldam 
coming to fetch water heard her child cry ; 
upon which, running away in haste, she 
—— to cover the spring, and coming 

to doit, theland was so overrun that 
it was past help, and at length she, her 
child, and all the territory were drowned.” 








A QUEER ORCHESTRA. 


To prove that musical realism was not 
utterly unknown in the early history of 
the art, the following quotation from 
Bayle’s ‘‘ Critical Dictionary” is suffi- 
ciently amusing to warrant reproduction : 
‘‘The Abbot de Baigne, a man of great 
wit (who lived in the reign of Louis XI. of 
France), had invented many things relating 
to musical instruments, and, being in the 
service of the king, was once commanded 
by him to procure him harmonious sounds 
from the cries of hogs, imagining the thing 
was impossible. The abbot was not in the 
least perplexed at such a command, but 
asked the king for money to perform it, 
which was immediately delivered to him ; 
and he effected the most surprising and 
remarkable thing that was ever heard. He 
got together a large quantity of hogs, all 
of different ages, and pu! them into a tent 
or pavilion covered with velvet, before 
which tent there was a wooden table all 
painted ; and he made an organical instru. 
ment with a certain number of stops, so 
contrived that, when he hit upon those 
stops, it answered to some spikes, which, 
pricking the hogs that stood behind ina 
due order, made them cry in such 4 har 


monious manner tbat the king and all his/, 


attendants were delighted with it.” Not 
long since a modern genius devised an 
instrument for the purpose of utilizing the 
caudal appendages of cats in a similar 
fashion. Verily, ‘‘history doth repeat 
itself.” —[ Musical Herald. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


NATURE SERIES. 
FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. 


By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S., M.P., &c. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 








“With ‘Flowers. Fruits, and Leaves’ in one’s 
hand when the fields and woods are clad in green 
once more, many a happy hour can be passed.’’— 
(New York Times. 


“Anexcellent Little volume of the Nature Series ; 
will interest man, woman, and child in the elucida 
tion of practical botany. Chicago Tribune. 

*An altogether charming volume in the Messrs. 
moceatitun & Co.’s cee Series. . . e study of 
function in separ parts, of the development of 
form and the miaubery of design in plants, was never 
more delightfully nor more scientifically carried 
out.”—[({Independent. 


- Reads like a fatry tale for amusement, though it 
is really the simplest and most direct statement of 
the latest discoveries of scientific observers. One 
need not be a botanist or care anything about bot- 
any to read with pleasure this wrnderfal ttle tale 
of fruits and flowers and leaves. It is simple enough 
to be clear to the merest child, and astonishin 
enough to send a thrill along the most dblasé o 
nerves.”’—{Critic. 


“A series of lectures delivered by the author on 

botanical subjects, and is as interesting as a novel. 

A model of what a popular scientific should be.” 
~—[{Popular Science News. 


FORMER VOLUMES OF NATURE SERIES. 


THE COLORS OF FLOWERS 


as illustrated in the British Flora. 
By 
GRANT ALLEN. 
With numerous illustrations. 
lzmo. $1. 

“It tells in a very simple way the story of the dis- 
covertes by which naturalists have been able to 
answer the old question of why flowers have dis- 
tinctive colors.”’—' Philadelphia Ledger. 

“The subject is one of remarkable interest even 
to those who are not botanists.’—([Boston Tran- 
seript. 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMOR 
PHOSES OF INSECTS. By Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., F.R.8. With illus- 


trations. 12mo, $1. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERSCON- 
SIDERED IN RELATION TO IN- 
SECTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., 
F.RS. With illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN 


18 OUR 


New Sunday School Song Book. 
Only $25.00 per 100 Copies. 


Tha ITs. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


o8 Ansions $s an4 Modern We Works of = —— 


for ey end supp supplement to. end 18 00 aa 
jecta. Mention this paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 

















Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


like white hose. Never 
fade, nor grow rusty. Do 
not stain nor crock skin or 


mei p tpaid. Cotton an 
Lisle pone dyed for 3 cents 


N per pair. 
~The F. P. ROBINSON COMPAXY, 
909 Broadway, 
Bet. 2th and 2iet Sts., 
New York City. 








Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Cthercterne-use 


Assembly Daily Herald. 


It w: 
An eight-page paper, appearing daily. 
Published in the woods. 
In nineteen numbers. 
First issue July 31. 
The Organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 
It contains : 
Over seventy lectures from the ablest 
lecturers in this country. 
Full descriptions of Special Classes 
and Methods, 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSSMBLY HERALD.......$1 00 
IN CLUBS OF FIVE( R MORE, TO ONE Post- 
OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH......... 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary and Scien The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary an — Circle. Con¥vains 
ten numbers in the volum 

A Literary Manestanene of great merit, furnish- 
ing articles from the foremost writers in the coun 


try. 

Subscription Price, - - $150 

In Clubs < five or more to one + post- office 
address. each, - 

Vol, VIL, will ‘begin with ‘the October number. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOYS and GIRLS. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA Boys AND GrRLs is a four-page 
pg 4 paper ay at Chautauqua in the interest 
of the Young People. It is freely illustrated with 
ple ctures characteristic of Chautauqua life. 12 num 

rs in the volume. 

One copy for the season $0 50 
Five or more to one post office address, “each, * 40 
COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 


The Chautauquan and Assembly DailyHerald $2 25 
The Chautanquan and Assembly Daily Her- 
ald, and Chautauqua Boys and Girls, - 270 


Address Dkr. T. L, FLoop, Editor and Proprietor. 
MEADVILLE, PA, 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


TARUS BULBA, By Nrxotal V. GoooL, with 
Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1. 

“For grandeur, s mplicity of conception, and su 
perbness of description, can hardly be equaled.”— 
(N. Y. Times. 

“Every stroke tells. He has the wonderful genius 
of Turgenief in word-painting.”—(Cbronicle, San 
Francisco. 

“A wonderful prose epic, having all the charm 
and style of a stately poem—one of the master- 
pieces of literature.”—[{N. Y. Star. 

A VITAL QUESTION; or, WHAT I8 TO 
BE DONE? By Niko.al G. TCHERNUISHEVSKY, 
with Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1.25. 

“A famous but crude novel.”—{N. Y. Tribune. 

“Yet it so touches the deep realities of life that 
in its force one forgets its crudity of form.”—[Even 
ing Traveler, Boston. 

“People accustomed to think out of leading 
strings will be glad to read it.”—[{Hartford Post. 
CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. By Count 

Lyor N. ToLstol. 12mo. With Portrait of the 
Author. $1.50. 

“There is no question that he is the greatest of 
living Russian authors.”—[{Chronicle, San Francisco. 

“ Tolstoi illuminates everything he describes in a 
manner peculiar to Russian genius.”—({Brooklyn 
Times. 

“Remarkable introspective work.”—{N. Y. Trib- 
une, 





Alse by the same Author: 
ANNA KARENINA. Royali2mo. $1.75. 
MY RELIGION. 12mo. $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominator 
Sunp rok CaTaLocus. 


T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St... N.Y 











NTS wanted for “ The History of 
Cositenty.” by Abbott. A 
AC chance. A $4 Kk. poptlar price of 

1.75. Liberal wt thet FA. pers mention it 
as one of the few great religious adie of the world 
Greater success never known by agents. Terms 
STinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





PRIESTLEY'S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up inthe same way. Five dis- 
tinct fabrice, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, 
each in six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain 
weaves, and come in cream shades and in snow-white for mourning. They will be 
found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, and price, to suit all temperatures and 
occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in NewY ork 


City by Lord & Ta ayer, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 





B. Altman & Co., and 

















SAMPLES on APPLICATION 


con, and Engrossing Pens 


PERRY & Go's STEEL cludes tho fous be le 
PENS Ivison, Buaxeaas, Tarton, & te, 








Sole Agents, 13 B’way, N.Y. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The heralds of the coming musical and operatic 
season are already beginning to make their appearance, 
and first of all comes the announcement of a new I'alian 
Opera Company under the management of one Signor 
Angelo, who has signed a contract with the directors of 
the Academy of Music for a season of Italian opera, to 
begin on October 18 and last for four weeks. The 
manager announces his intention to give Italian opera 
on an elaborate scale, in as complete a form as it was 
ever presented in this country. and at popular prices. 
The company has not been entirely completed. Signor 
Angelo says he has secured about all the available talent 
in Europe; yet, to complete his arrangements, he will 
return to Europe next week by the steamship ‘‘ City of 
Berlin.” Madame Valda, the prima donna, who arrived 
a few days ago, will return to Europe to make final 
preparations for her appearance here. Signor Angelo 
says that he intends to bring forward a number of 
novelties, operas never given before in this country, 
and some not heard here for thirty years; the full list 
will be published soon. A large ballet has been secured 
from La Scala Opera-House, Milan. Samuel Grau has 
been engaged as the business agent of the company, 
which will be known as the Angelo New Itallan Opera 
Company. 


Mr. E. C. Stanton, director of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, has returned from Germany. The object of his 
journey bas been the engagement of ‘ principals” for 
ext season’s German operatic performances. Fi fulein 
Lehmann and Fraulein Brandt, and Herren Alvary, 
Robinson, and Fischer, were re-engaged some months 
since. Mr. Stanton bas, during his European wander- 
ings, definitely concluded arrangements with Fraulein 
Foester, of Dresden, and Fr&ulein Better, of Weimar 
(soprani) ; F aiulein Franconi. of Augsburg, and Mayer, 
of Prague (contrat!) ; Herr Zobel (tenor), Herren Basch 
and Von Mild (baritones), and Herr Sieghtry, of Dres- 
den (basso). 

Herr Seidl will occupy the conductor’s desk, and 
among the novelties to be produced may be mentioned 
Wagner's “Siegfried” and Goldmark’s new opera, 
** Merlin.” 

Several German operas, entirely new to the American 
stage, will be brought out. Many of the members of 
the company will make their first appearances in the 
United Sates. There will probably be less of Wagner 
in the repertory than hitherto, 


What a comfortable place old London must have 
been to live in when such laws were in force as the 
following: ‘‘ Every person who shall sound or play 
upon any musical instrument, or make any noise what- 
soever in any street or near any house within the city, 
after having been required by any household resident 
in such street or house, or by any police constable, to 
desist making such sounde or noises either on account 
of the illness of such inmate of any such house or fo: 
any reasonable cause, shal] be lable to forfeit a penalty 
not exceeding £5 (military bands excepted) ” 

The modern city appears to be just realizing what a 
sensible idea it was to do away with such nuisances, and 
has recently put the old law in force again. 


The “ Cyclopedia of Painters and Painting,” edited by 
Mr. J. D. Champlin, Jr., of which the first volume 
recently attracted widespread praise, will be augmented 
in the fall by the addition of a second volume. 

‘In the matter of illustrations the volume will be 
especially rich. Among its full-page plates are repro- 
ductions of paintings by Meissonler, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, J P. Laurens, Puvis de Chavannes, Millais, 
Jules Breton Rossetti, and others ; while the fine outline 
illustrations wi!l reach one hundred or more, as in vol- 
ume one. The portra!ts are even more numerous than 
in that volume, numbering more than two hundred ; 
while the monograms and signatures reproduced are 
nearly as many. Messrs. Scribner are continually 
receiving cordial help in these matters from the artists 
themselves all over the world, both in securing coples of 
representative works and in the use of autobiographical 
materia] and the best sources for portraits, etc. Among 
the admirable photographs which have been courteously 
sent to them recently, in response to requests for late and 
satisfactory portraits, are exceedingly fine and char- 
acteristic ones of Israels, of Escosura, of Sir Noel Paton, 
of Arthur and Henry Moore, and several others. The 
faces of many well-known contemporary painters, which 
will first become familiar to most readers through this 
book, form a feature that well supplements those repro- 
ductions of modern works which also appear for the first 
time in its pages.” 


The item which we recently published concerning 
Mr. Barnum’s note book of expenses during Jenny Lind’s 
first engagement in this country bas 8 parallel in inter- 
est in a curious bill, the story of which is thus related in 
** The Theater :” 





‘*Max Maretzek relates that, early in the fifties, he en- 
gaged a concert company for a tourof New England, the 
troupe including two ladies and two gentlemen. The 
artists being little known to the New England public, it 
was decided, from purely business motives, to ‘star’ 
upon the bills and the programmes the names of the 
composers whose works were to be performed. Accord- 
ingly, the artists’ names appeared in small type, below 
the conspicuous cognomens of Handel, Bellini, Bee 
thoven, and Mozart. But what was the astonishment of 
the ingenious manager when, on the morning after the 
concert, he received from the landlord of the hotel a bill 
for the board and lodging of the troupe, which read as 
follows: 

Mr Moxart, room, meals, wine, etc., 

Mr. Handel, room, meals, wine, etc., . 
Mrs. Bellini, room, meals, bath, and carriage . 900 
Mrs. Beethoven, room and meals, 400 


Mr. Maretzek has that bill in his smote at present.” 


$5 75 
7 50 


Those who sre interested in the little Tanagra figu- 
rines, whose grace and beauty are really remarkable, 
wil] jike to hear that ‘‘among the Tanagra and other 
figurines iately sold in Paris with the collection of H. 
Hoffmann were some extremely choice examples, such 
as a ‘ Victory’ in a double chiton, crowned with violets 
and bees, the chiton retaining {ts blue color, found in 
Asia Minor, sold for 3,000 francs ; ‘A Boar Hunt,’ two 
youths grouped and attacking a boar, retaining traces of 
gold, 5,100 francs ; ‘A Greek Warrior,’ combatant, 3 400 
francs; ‘A Young Woman Holding a Cup,’ 4600 
france ; ‘A Funeral Banquet,’ including two youths, an 
amorino, and two slaves, 2,100 francs ; ‘ A Youth Play- 
{ng with Kauckle Bones,’ 4 300 francs, Tanagra; ‘ The 
Rape of Ganymede,’ 6,300 francs ; ‘ Leda and the Swan,’ 
5,300 francs.” 


Boston is to have a new basso, Mr. Charles E. Tinney, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, baving been engaged 
under a long contract by the New England Conservatory 
of Music, and is to enter upon his duties this fall. Mr 
Tinney completed his studies at the Royal Academy 
under Manuel Garcia, and was immediately appointed 
Vicar Choral at St. Paul’s, where he has remained for 
twelve years under the direction of Dr. Stainer, who 
gives his singing and his method the highest indorsement. 
He comes from a professor's position in the Guildhall 
School of London and the Blackheath Conservatotre. 


Of recent doings in England we are informed that 
the Queen has recently fitted up a private chapel 
at Osborne, for use when it is inconvenient for 
her to attend service at Whippingham Church, and 
above the altar three new pictures by Sir Noel 
Paton, which he has painted by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, are to be placed. The center is to be filled 
by a work entitled Vigilate et Orate, which depicts 
Christ in the garden &nding the three disciples asleep ; 
and on each eide are to hang ‘‘ The Good Shepherd” 
and ‘‘ The Man of Sorrows,” these two being replicas 
of larger pictures by the same distinguished artist. H-+r 
Majesty ie about to build a small private chapel at Bal- 
moral, but, as it is to be arranged only for Presbyterian 
‘* worship,” the interior will be perfectly plain. Work- 
men have been for some time occupied at Glengelder 
quarries in hewing stone for this structure, the erection 
of which has been contemplated for more than twenty 
years past. When it is finished Crathie Church will 
cease to be the great center of attraction on “‘ Sabbath ” 
to the tourists at Braemar, as the Royalties will then 
perform their devotions in the comfortable privacy of 
Balmoral. 


In addition to this, the Queen recently summoned Mr. 
Boehm, the sculptor, to Windsor to take a medallion 
portrait of her Msjeety for the new gold. silver, and 
bronze coinage to be issued during the jubilee year 
(1887) The Queen had ordered Mr. Boehm to finish a 
ama!l bust of herrelf in marble as a present to the Abbé 
Liezt. The little chef d@uore has already left the 
atelier for its destination. Mr. Boehm has now finished 
the famous Liezt bust in three sizes. The likeness is 
wonderful. The great Wellington statue is all but 
finished in clay. Mr. Boehm has luck'ly found a horse 
of the same breed as Copenhagen (Arab and English), 
and resembling the historical horse so closely that it has 
proved very useful in the reproduction The Duke, 
quietly but determinedly waiting Bitcher’s arrival, seems 
to wish it was four o'clock. 


Every year sees rome new prodigy in the musical 
world, and if we were to believe the accounts of the 
papers in the towns where these child-wonders reside, we 
would not have to go back to the days of Mozart and 
Handel for examples of children gifted with musical 
xenius. Here is an account of the latest prodigy of this 
sort: ‘‘ Little blind Maud Cook, whose home is in 
Manchester, Tenn., is probably the greatest living mu- 
sical prodigy. She is only nine years of age, and yet 
when but five years old she was not only a musician 





but a composer also, and the youngest on record. She 
has already composed and had published three in- 
strumental pleces: ‘Cleveland’s March,’ ‘ Hendricks’s 
Funeral March,’ and ‘Texas Galop,’ very pretty, and a 
song, ‘ Let the Angels In,’ which is remarkable for one 
of her years. It is claimed that she surpasses Blind 
Tom, in that the soul, the inspiration of music, is 
fully developed in her; and, besides, she is altogether 
intelligent, having no pecullarities to distinguish her 
save her passion for music, which she manifested at the 
early age of eighteen months. She will be ten years 
old in October. Her parents are too poor to give her 
the benefits of a musical training, or there is no telling 
what she might not develop.”—[Pittsburg Traveler. 





Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


LOVE AND LUCK_ The Story of a Summer's Lottering on the 
Great South Bay Ry R B. Roosevelt, author of ** Five Acres Too 
Much” 16mo, ornamental cover, 81. 


THE CHILDREN OF OLD PARK’S TAVERN. A Story of 
the South Shore. By Frances A. Wumpbrey, author of ** Dean Stan 
ley with the Children.” 16mo, cloth, $1. 


J0's Orportv NITY. By Lucy C. Lillfe, author of “ Nan,” 
Rolf Huse,” ete Illustrated 16mo. cloth, $1. (Uniform with 
the Volumes in “ Harper's Young People Sertes.’’) 


THE AMERIC AN. jLALMON- FISHERMAN By Henry P. 
Wells, author of “ Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle ” With Tllrstrations 
and Map showing seauien of Salmon Rivers. Pp. 166. 8vo, orn& 
mental cloth, $1 


THE LABOR PROBLEM, Plain Questions and Practical 
Answers. Edited by William E. Barne. With a» introduction by 
Richard T. Ely. Ph.D, and snecial contriputions by James A. 
Waterworth and Fred Woodrow. Pp 3830. 16mo cl th, $1. 


THE STORY OF WURIC AND MUSIC TANS FOR YOUSG 
READER®, Ry Luc y c. Lillie author of “ Mildred’s Eocotte. - 
“Nan,” “Rolf House,” “ Prudence,’ ee Tilustrated. Pp. 
Square, 16mo, ornamental cloth, $1. “Harper’s Young abe 
Series.”) 


ARISTOCRACY IN 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


BOLIVG® ROKE: a Historical Study; and Voltaire in England. By 
John Churton Collins. Pp. xt1., 262. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


BAGr. ANGELS, A Novel by Constance | Fentmore Woolson, author 
f “Anne,” “For the Major,” ete. Pp. 592. 16mo, cloth, $1.25 


KING ARTHUR. NotaLove Story. By the authorof “John Halli 
fax Gentleman,” etc. Pp 236. 12mo, cloth, #) cents. (Uniform 
w'th the Library Fdition of Miss Mulock’ ‘a Works.) Also, 16mo, 
paper covers, in Harper's Handy Series, 25 cents. 


BARBARA’S VAGARIES. A Novel. By Mary Langdon Tidball. 
Pp. 177. Post 8vo, ornamental cloth, $1. 


ENGLAND. By Adam Badeau. Pp. 306. 


te | ELIOT ANDHER HFROINES,. AStndy. By Abba 
Woolson. With Portrait. Pp. x., 178. Post 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


JOSEPH, THe. FRIME MINIST!R By the Rev William M. 
Taylor. D.D. Pp. 242 12mo, eloth. $150. Other books by 
the same au* na a cloth. $1 ner volume: David King of 
Jarrel: El'jah the Prophet; Daniel the Beloved: Moses 
the Law-Giver; Paul the Missionary ; Peter the Apoatle. 


A VICTORIOUS DEFEAT. A Novel. By Wolcott Ralestier. 
Tilustrated by Alfred Brennan. Pp. 3530. 12mo, extra cloth, $1. 


ECONOMICS FOR THE PFOPLE. Being Plain Talka on Eco- 
nomics, Gea’ te for bag = Rusiness, In Schools, and in Women’s 
essing Bowker. Pp. vi., 280. 16mo, cloth, 

cents. 


Tes BAtuws ye AND THE REPUBLIC, 
. Pp. iv., 499. 8vo. cloth, $2. 


MASSACRES OF THE ywrow NTAINS, A pie ore the Indian 
Wars of the Far Wear. Ry J. P. Dunn, Jr... M8. LL.B. With a Map 
and Profuse iucomemena Pp. x., 784. 8vo, ornamental cloth, $3 75. 


By James F. Hud- 


ATLA: A Story of the Lost Island. Rv Mra. J. Gregory Smith, 
Author of “ Dawn to Sunrise, "etc. Pp, 24. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


A MEMOIR OF MRS. ENWARD LIVINGSTON. With Letters 
hitherto unpublished. By Louise Livingston Hunt. Pp. 182. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


LATEST ISSUES. 


THE PEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies....................... 25 
A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. By Jane Stanley.......... 
ALTON LOCKE. By Charles Kingsley... 

EFFIE OGILVIE. By Mrs. Oliphant 

CYNIC FORTUNE. By D. Christie Murray... 

HER OWN DOING. By W. E Norris 
PLUCK. By J 8. Winter 

ARMY SOCIETY. ByJ.S Winter. 
THE HEAD STATION. 


MMustrated.............. 

By Mrs. Campbell-Praed 

KING ARTHUR. By the Author of “John cst Gentle- 
man”’.. be 25 

FRENCA AND GERM AN SOCIALISM. ‘By Richard ' T. Ely, 
ED deh st Do cebecdeeeud. s60ets oh Pieniec tee T Ae 25 


IF LOVE BE LOVE. By D. Cecil Gibbs 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
cTs. 


MOU TE GUNS, TAG. TE, BOCEiig nc ccc cvccccccccccccscccscceccccces 20 
Like Lucifer. By Denz!l Vane 

Pomegranate Seed, By the Author of ** The Two Miss Flemings”,.. 
Werand Peace, Part III, By Count Léon Tolsto! 

A Fatre Damzell. By Esmé Stuart 

Buried Diamonds, By Serah Tytler 

The Heir of the Ages. Ry James Payn. 

The Crack of Doom. By William Minto 

The Old Palazzo. By Gertrude Forde 

Marjorie. By Katharine 8. Macquola 

Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Edward Kennard 

The Russian Storm Cloud. By Stepniak 

A Stern Chase. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey 


The above works are forsale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United States and 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 

HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent to any address on receipt of ten cents 
postage 

HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, 


NewLYork, 
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SINGULAR SIMILES. 


“The child of the past and the parent 
of the future ” is not an unhappy simile 
for the—present. Happiness has been 
likened to a ghost; ail talk about it, but 
few, if any, have ever seen it. Ambition’s 
ladder rests against a star, remarks a 
clever writer, who also tells us that a 
proverb is a short truth sandwiched be- 
tween wit and wisdom. 

Eloquence is acoatof many colors judi- 
clously blended. No one thing will make 
amaneloquent. Fiattery has been termed 
a kind of bad money to which our vanity 
gives currency. Society, like shaded silk, 
must be viewed in all situations, or its 
colors will deceive us. Kindnees {s the 
golden chain by which society is bound 
together ; and charity is an angel breath- 
ing on riches; while graves have been 
poetically called the footsteps of angels. 

Language is a slippery thing to deal 
with, as some may find when selecting 
their similes. Saysa writer: ‘“‘ Speak of 
a man’s marble brow, and he will glow 
with conscious pride; but allude to his 
wooden head, and he is mad in a minute.” 
The young lecturers ‘‘similes were 
gathered in a heap ” when he expressed the 
whole body of his argument on deceit in 
the following: ‘‘O my brethren, the 
snowlest shirt-front may conceal an aching 
bosom, and the stiffest of all collars encircle 
a throat that has many a bitter pill to 
swallow.” 

Piagiarists are a species of purloiners 
who filch the fruit that others have 
gathered, and then throw away or attempt 
to destroy the basket. 

It has been truly said that the abilities 
of man must fall short on one side or other, 
like too scanty a blanket when you are in 
bed ; if you pull it upon your shoulders, 
you leave your feet bare; if you thrust it 
down upon your feet, your shoulders are 
uncovered. The man, we are told, who 
has not anything to boast cf but his 
illustrious ancestors is like a potato—the 
only good belonging to him being under 
ground. 

A man at a dinner in evening dress has 
been likened to a conundrum; you can’t 
tell whether he {es a waiter ora guest. A 
Yankee, describing a lean opponent, said, 
‘That man doesn’t amount to a sum in 
arithmetic ; add him up, and there’s noth- 
ing to carry.” An Amerfoan critic, in 
reviewing a poem, sald: ‘‘The rhythm 
sounds like turnips rolling over a barn 
floor, while so:e lines appear to have 
been measured with a yardstick, and 
others with a ten-foot pole.” 

An amusing illustration was given by a 
parent when asked by his boy, ‘‘ What is 
understood by experimental and natura! 
philosophy ?” Tho answer was: ‘If any 
one wants to borrow 1. %ney, that is expert- 
mental philosophy. If the man knocks 
him down, that is natural philosophy.” 
Curfous and comica) {llustrations seem 
natural to many chiliren. A little girl, 
suffering from the mumps, declared she 
felt as though a headache had slipped 
down into her neck. ‘‘Mamma,” said 
another youngster, alluding to a man 
whose neck was a series of great rolls of 
flesh, ‘‘that man’s got a double chin on 
the back of his neck.” A little three- 
year-old, in admiring her baby brother, is 
said to have exclatmed: ‘‘ He’s got a 
boiled head, like papa.” 

Talking of curious similes, among the 
southern languages of India is the Teloo- 
goo or Telinga, so rough in pronunciation 
that a traveler of the nation, speaking it 
before a ruler of Bokhara, admitted that 
its sound resembled ‘‘ the tossing of a lot 
of pebbles in a sack.” A simile for scar- 
let stockings is fire-hose ; Jaughter is the 
sound you hear when your hat blows off ; 
and trying to do business without ad- 
vertising is said to be ‘‘like winking at a 
girl in the dark.” An unpoetical Yankee 
has described ladies’ lips as the glowing 
gateway of beans, pork, sauer-kraut and 
potatoes, This would provoke Marryat’s 
exclamation of, ‘‘Such s metaphor I never 
met afore.” Much more complimentary 
was the old darkey’s neat reply toa beau- 


tiful young lady whom he offered to lift 
over the gutter, and who insisted she was 
too heavy. ‘‘Lor, missy,” sald he, ‘‘ I’se 
used to lifting barrels of sugar.” Wit from 
& man’s mouth is like a mouse in a hole; 
you may watch the hole all day, and no 
mouse come out ; but by and by, when no 
one is looking for it, out pops the mouse 
and streams across the parlor. 

Marrying a woman for money, says a 
philosopher, is very much like setting a 
rat-trap and baiting it with your own 
finger. 

An American writer says: ‘‘A man 
with one idea always puts me in mind of 
an old goose trying to hatch out a paving 
stone.” An editor’s simile of man’s career 
is summed up in the lines: ‘‘ Man’s a 
vapor full of woes, starts a paper, busts 
and goes,”—[Pall Mal] Gazette 








TURQUOISES. 


Turquolses are found in Thibet, China, 
and the region round about Mount Sinai ; 
but the turquoises of commerce come, for 
the most part, from the mines of Persia, 
situated in the B&r-!-Madén district, thirty- 
two miles northwest of Nishépfir, in the 
province of Khorassan. The turquoise 
veins are found between five and six thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 

The mineral is harder than felspar, but 
softer than quartz, and its color is a 
greenish blue, or pure blue, It is opaque, 
or sometimes translucent at the edges. 
The specimens are divided into three 
classes, of first, second, and third qualities. 
Of course, all, those slones of good and 
endurable color belong to the first class ; 
but, according to Mr. A. H. Schindler, an 
expert miner, no two stones are alike, and 
he insists that it is almost impossible to 
classify them according to different quall- 
ties, or to establish any fixed scale of 
prices. For instance, a stone less than an 
fnch square was valued st Meshed at 
fifteen hundred dollars. Another of about 
the same ize was valued at only four hun- 
dred dollars, and yet there was little dif- 
ference as to the size. 

The color that is most rare {s deep sky 
blue. The smallest dot of a lighter color, 
which only experts can distinguish, will 
reduce the value enormously. There is 
also a something called the zat, which is 
to the turquofee precisely what the water 
{a to the diamond, and luster to a pearl. 
Without the prescence of the zat the finest 
colored turquoise {s not worth much. So 
difficult is it for anybody but an expert to 
estimate the true value of a turquoise that 
the miner who found the fifteen-hundred- 
dollar stone above mentioned sold it for 
fifteen dollars. It was sold subsequently 
io Paris for three thousand five hundred 
dollars. 

The stone is used in the decoration of 
swords and arms in Persia, and by jewel- 
ers generally. The Shah of Persia hasa 
turquoise worth ten thousand dollars. 
Poor qualities of the stone will not sell in 
Persia. —[Cosmopolitan. 








Tue Secret or Success.—Here is the 
secret of success done up in asmall parcel: 
Look most to your spending. No matter 
what comes in, if more goes out you will 
be poor always. The art does not consist 
in making money, but in keeping it. Little 
expenses, like mice {a a barn, when they 
are many make great waste. Hair by halr 
the head gets bald; straw by straw the 
thatch gets off the cottage; drop by drop 
the rain comes into the chamber. A barrel 
is soon empty if the tap leaks but adrop a 
minute. When you mean to save begin 
with your mouth ; there are many thieves 
down the red Jane. The ale-jug is a great 
waste. In ail things keep within compass. 
In clothes choose sultable and lasting 
stuff, and no tawdry fineries. To be warm 
is the main thing; never stretch your 
legs further than the blanket will reach, 
or you will soon be cold. A fool may 
make money, but it needs a wise man to 
spend it. Remember, it is easter to build 
two chimneys than to keep one going. If 








you give all to back and board there is Se (Printing 


nothing left for the savings bank. Fare 
hard and work while you are young, and 
you will have a chance to rest when you 
are old.—[ Selected. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Publish August 4th: 
1. 


Studies in Modern So- 
Clalism and Labor 
Problems. 


By T. Epwm Brown, D.D. One vol., 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 


These “ Studies” consisted originally of a course 
of Sunday evening lectures delivered last winter in 
Providence, but they nave been carefully revied, 
copious notes have been added, and the lecture 
form has been disearded. Ths volume contains a 
brief history of Socialism and Communism, a care- 
ful exposition of what the advocates of these 
theortes claim, an acknowledgment of what ie just 
therein, anda searching criticism of their defects. 
As a presentation of both the labor and the capi 
talist sides of the controversy, the book wil! be of 
great servive, while its graphic and animated style 
will make it acceptable to readers of all classes. 


Il. 


Pepita Ximenez. 


A NOVEL. From the Spanish of J-an 


Vatzra. With ah introduction by thel} 


author written specially for this edition 


12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents; hal¢ : 


bound, 75 cents. 


Sefior Don Juan Valera, recently Spanish minister 
to our Government, is nized es the most prom- 
inent literary man of the time in Spain. He is the 
author of some eight or ten novels, the most recent 
and successful of which is “ Pepita Ximenez,” 
which has appeared ia eight editions in Spain, and 
been translated inte German, French, [talian, and 
Bohemian. Nothing more charming has appeared 
in recent literature. 


IIL. 


A Politician’s Daughter. 


A NOVEL. By Mrra SAwYER deanes 12mo_ 
half bound. Price, 75 cents. 


“A Politician’s Daughter” is a bright, vivacious 
novel, based on & more than usual knowledge of 
American social and political life. 


nV. 


Double Cunning. 


THE TALE OF A TRANSPARENT MYS” 
TERY. By Gsoreu MANVILLE Fexn. 12mo, 
paper. Price. 50 cents. 


“We heartily recommend ‘Double Cunning’ to 
readers of fiction aga good, stirring, a, aoe 
with plenty of ‘go ‘and incident.’ —[Specta 


For sale by all peshertiens, or any volume sent by 
the publishers, by mati, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLD 
MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





Speed, Perfect Alignment, Uniform 
Impression,{Changeable Type, 
Durability. 

For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CoO., 
143 Centre Street, New York. 





-A book of 100 pages, 

EWSP PE Tho best book for an 
advertiser to consult, be 

he experienced or other- 

RT ISIN wiee. It contains lists 

of newspapers and esti- 

mates of the cost of ad- 

vertising. The advertiser who wants to spend one 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made to 
do so by slight changes asily pres o at by corre- 
spondence. One o Dansres and fifty-three editions 


Fars, ieee ae Ba aver Se ano. : ates att owl eo 
NEWSP. R ERTISING SiURRAU, 4 


HAPPY CHILDREN 
IN MUSICAL HOMES 


A sweet voice and a good repertoire of songs are 
valuable aida where jiveniie humanity mus ) 
entertained. How convent nt and u-eful, then, are 
such collections as the following :‘ 


MERRY-MAKING MELODIES. 


BY WADE WHIPPLE. 


Price in Boards, +0 cts. ; in Paper, 65 cte 

By @ child lover. who, in his choice of subjects and 
his genial! treatment of them, disp) ysa happy talent 
fo r making home cheerful. ‘Chubby little “hatter- 
box,’ * Grandpa.” ‘Three ite e Loafers,” “ Jollity 
Jack,” **Teeter-tauter,” “Pink apank.’ are songs 
full of kindliest humor, and there are others of 
higher grade. Sheet Music size; Piano or Organ 


accompaniment ; 20 Songs ; 9 Picture. 


RHYMES AND TUNES. 


BY MARGARET PEABMAIN O8GOOD. 
Price, $1.50 in Cooth ; $31.00 in Boards. 

A larger book than the other, and hss in many 
Cases, German and English words, A true Ilome 
book, with such songs as *Spick Snack,” * Toorell- 
too,” for nonsense ; ** London Bridge,” * Perri Mert 
Dixit, cee Lavender’s Blue, " &c.. for Mother Goose 
wisdom ; ‘Sandman, ‘Sleep, Derling,” #nd other 
bursery songs, romantic sepgs, Star. May, Flower, 
Morning, Bird, ana ali othe? varieties of song that 
children love. Full Piano and Organ accompani- 
ments, 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


vu. BH Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway N a 


SHE CENTURY 
for AUGUST 
Is the 


MIDSUMMER 





A prominent attract ion 
B ot whn h is the first install 
cll arik R. Stock- 
eee ton’s thi ovelette, 

“THE CASTING AWAY OF 

MRS. LECKS AND — ALESHINE,’ 

The story of two worthy New England 
women who, with the chronic ler of the tale, are 
shipwrecked, an lreach anislandin the Pacific. 
NOTABLE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 





Are:—“ Heidelberg,” by Lucy M. Mitchell, 
a timely sketch of the old university, the 
sooth anniversary of whose founding is about 


“Tho —— Art Move- 
ment,” by Ripley Hitchcock, with illustrations 
of new museums and art scho ol in Cincinnati, 


1 e; “& *Sea-Birds at the 


to be celebrated; 


¢ 9 her 


Chicago, and 
Farne Islands,” the home of Grace Darling; 
and a paper on Algiers tine its Suburbs.” 
One of the most important and most stub- 
bornly fou ght be attles of the war, 
FREDERICKSBURG, 
is the subject of finely illu 1 papers, by 
Generals Longstreet, ‘D. N. Ce yuch, Wm. F. 
Smith, Rush C, Hawkins, nd Maj. J. ae Lacy, 
the latter writ ting parti alarly of Ger ‘ral Lee. 
“Colonel Spaight’s Prejudices,” a short story 
by Julian Hawthorne; ee Gypsy Beauty,” 
with portrait, by Chas. G. nd; chapters 
of Mr. Howells’s n wel ; - ‘Is it Peace or 
War?” by Washington Gladden; ‘John 
Burroughs and his last Two Books,” with 
ee se portrait ; brief ¢ yss OeMS} 
“ Bric- ac;” etc., mpiet the 1 ner. 


26 1 il Mr tae 


“TAINTOR’S 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS. 
Price 25 Cents Each, by Mail. 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Containing a description of and directions for visit- 
ing the Public Buildings, etc., Street Directory, 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 
SEASIDE RESORTS. 
Atlantic Coast, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf. 


HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. 

New York to West Point, Catskill Mountains, 
Albany, Troy, Saratoga Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adirondacks, Montrea) and Quebec. 

SARATOCA ILLUSTRATED. 
Guide to Saratoga Springs, with maps and wood cuts, 
ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. 

New York to Watkins’ G'en, Rochester, Buffalo 
Chautauqua, and Niagara Falls, via Erie RaiPway. 
NEW YORK TO SARATOCA, BUF- 

FALO AND NIACARA FALLS. 

Via Hudson River and New York Central Railroad. 


NEWPORT ROUTE. 
New York to Boston, via Newport and Fall River. 
Descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Via N. Y. & New Haven and Connecticut River R. R. 


NORTHERN RESORTS. 

White Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal and 
Thousand Islands 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL RECIONS. 

New York and Philadelphia to Faston, Bethlehem, 
Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Harris- 
burg, Williamsport and Elmira. 

NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, 

BALTIMORE AND WASHINCTON, 


Containing a complete description of the City of 
Washington. 


SARATOCA MINERAL WATERS. 





ream NS FoR Ustna: By W. O. Striuman, M. D. 
1? , t, posthaid? a ht of 2&e. each. 
Fo oeshe oe Ne ents alers and Bookselle rs. Published by 
TAINTOR BROTHE RS & COMPANY, 
18 and 2) Astor Place ew York. 





hoVisiteth the Fatherless and ° 





Widow in their Affliction,’’ 
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THE COURSE OF SECRETARY ALDEN. 
WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS THINK. 


CARD FROM SECRETARY CLARK. 
[From the Chicago Advance.) 

NOTICE an editorial article in the ‘‘ Independent ” 

of this week, referring to Dr. Alden’s letter pub- 
lished by the ‘“‘ Advance,” July 1. The editor remarks: 
‘* We may assume that it [the letter of Dr. Alden] has 
the indorsement of Secretary Clark as well as Secreta- 
ries Alden and Smith.” As the item in the ‘‘ Independ- 
ent” shows that my position is likely to be misunder- 
stood, I beg to say that the letter in question did not have 
my indorsement, either as a statement of facts or asa 
defense of the action of the Prudential Committee. The 
letter was intended to be, not in defense of the Com- 
mittee, as I understood it in the first instance, but astate- 
ment of facts. I was ready to join in such a statement 
for the information of our constituency, but I objected 
to indorsing the statement prepared by my colleague 
without an opportunity to give it a careful reading and to 
make such suggestions as I might deem important. Such 
opportunity I did not have, and I therefore objected to 
the letter appearing as ‘‘in behalf of the Secretaries of 
the American Board.” 

I am very sorry to differ from men whom I love and 
admire for their Christian character and worth, and 
would now have remained silent but for the misappre- 
hension ef my real views. Such as they are, they may 
be of little moment to your readers ; they areof moment 
to me in my relations to the work of Christ in the foreign 
field. Very truly yours, N. G. CLARK. 


APROPOS OF THIS CARD. 
[From the New York Independent.) 

We were surprised, we confess, to see that the ‘‘ state- 
ment” claimed to represent ‘‘the Secretaries,” as we 
thought we knew it did not represent the known views 
of one of them ; but we felt bound to believe what was 
said. It may as well be made public that Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, President of the American Board, and Dr. 
N. G. Clark, the Senior Secretary, and who has had 
chief charge of the foreign field, as Dr. Alden has of the 
home field, are both strongly opposed to the policy of a 
majority of the Executive Committee, which refuses to 
commission any man or woman as missionary who 
holds the view that probation is settled for those in 
heathen as for those in Christian lands only when they 
have refused to accept the redemption of Christ. We 
do not understand that either of them holds this theory, 
but they hold that the officers of the Board have no 
right to decide that those who hold this view are unfit 
to go as missionaries. 

THE ATTACK ON THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
[From the Chicago Advance.) 

We publish in another column a card from Dr. N. G. 
Clark, Senior Secretary of this honored Society. His 
utterances are characteristic of the man, and his words 
will carry great weight. Whatever difference of views 
there may be between him and Dr. Alden, each has the 
full confidence of their brethren. One ‘‘ cautionary 
signal” must be observed. Andover, having tried al- 
most every method to force its pecullar views in the 
churches, having sown discord among the brethren of 
the East, sees in the present distress an opportunity to 
thrust in its thecry of probation in the next life upon all 
our churches. Let this be borne in mind. All sorts of 
issues will be raised, but the one thing for all true 
friends of missions to do is to stand by the old Society. 
We are more than ever convinced that our first judg- 
ment respecting the attack made on the Board was 
correct ; that there has been no departure of a serious 
nature from the policy of that organization. We think 
it is well to bear in mind that certain men are exceed- 
ingly anxious to stir up strife and to create distrust, 
and especially to force the Board into the indorsement 
of some new views in theology which have not been, 
and, we think, never will be, accepted by the orthodox 
churches. We are not prepared to say that all the tests 
that have been applied to applicants have been the 
wisest, but we do assert that the men who made these 
tests are trustworthy in every particular, and we pre- 
dict that six months hence those who are making this 
outcry against them will discover their error, and allow 
the churches and the Board to go on in the future as 
they have in the past. 

THAT “FIRST JUDGMENT RESPECTING THE 
ATTACK.” 
[From the Chicago Advance.) 

We profoundly regret the use which has been made 
of the so-called ‘‘ Worcester Creed.” Whatever the 
intent may have been, it has been understood as ‘“‘ for 
formal assent,” and it is withdrawn from the service 
none too soon. Our New Congregational Creed presents, 
better than any other formula possibly can, the Script 
ural doctrines ‘‘commonly heid by the churches sus- 
taining the missionaries under the care of the Board.” 
That, prepared with great care and deliberation, and 





subscribed by twenty-two of our representative men, is 
rightly considered as nearly official as any Congrega- 
tional creed can be. 

Concerning the treatment of the two candidates who 
had ‘‘doubts ia regard to the decisive nature of the 
human earthly probation,’’ Dr. Alden’s statement is so 
meager that we can base no positive opinion upon it. If 
the doubts refer to the decisive nature of probation for 
those who live in the light of the Gospel, then we believe 
the question of commissioning would receive a unani- 
mous negative. But if, as we understand, they relate to 
the probation of such heathen as have died without a 
knowledge of Christ, and contemplate the possibility of 
his presentation hereafter for their acceptance or rejec- 
tion, all depends on the way in which such a hypothesis 
is held. We find it neither denied nor affirmed in the 
Scriptures. The Gospel is a message for those to whom 
it comes, not a storehouse of information conceruing 
those to whom it does not. What are God’s methods of 
dealing with those who never hear of the atonement in 
this life we shall probably never know till we pass be- 
yond the veil. There may be endless theories about it, 
each harmless, provided it is held only as speculation, 
not as dogma. The future probation theory, much 
advocated of late, seems to us less tenable than to many. 
While we do not share the widespread solicitude touch- 
ing its pernicious influence, yet, on the other hand, we 
deplore the emphasis with which it has been set forth, 
and given the importance of an article of faith rather 
than a mere hypothesis, It is to this false perspective, 
for which its friends are responsible, that much of the 
popular alarm concerning it springs. But dogmatism 
on the one side we believe no more warranted than dog- 
matism on the other. When Christ left us in ignorance 
concerning the fate of those who die in heathen dark- 
ness, he doubtless believed that his great commission 
was sufficient incentive to the noble work. 


THE BOARD NOT RESPONSIBLE TO THE CHURCHES. 
(From the Congregationalist, July 8 

No doubt, indeed, those corporate members, and the 
Prudential Committee whom they annually elect, and 
which represents them when they are not in session, 
have a general responsibility to all donors so to apply 
the funds contributed by them as not to betray their 
confidence and misapply their money. Equally with- 
out doubt, on the other hand, those donors are bound 
te consider the well-known character and well settled 
policy of the corporation to which they commit the 
expenditure of what they give. No man supposes that, 
because the late Mr. Swett was a Unitarian, he expected 
the Home Missionary Society, to which he left his mu- 
nificent legacy, to expend the same in the propagation of 
Unitarian views; or that they could be morally—as of 
course they could not be legally—bound to expend it in 
that manner because of his personal convictions. The 
free gift of money severs all connection between the 
volition of the donor and the application of the money, 
except as indicated in the direction of the gift. So that 
whatever funds are received by the Board, from whom- 
soever received, will be, and ought to be, expended by 
it in accordance with its policy established and unvary- 
ing from the beginning. 


But if the missionaries whom the Board sends out are 
expected, and required, to preach essentially these 
[evangelical] doctrines, some way must be devised of 
finding out beforehand whether they will preach them. 
Its Prudential Committee, who, necessarily, from year 


to year, are the Board, must find out. To do so they 
must examine the young men who present themselves 
as candidates. If a merchant wanting a six-hundred- 
dollar clerk would decline to engage him without per- 
sonal conference, simply on the certificate of a commer- 
cial college that he is competent for the desired duty, 
the Prudential Committee cannot surely be expected to 
take young men on anybody’s judgment but their own, 
as to their doctrinal or other competence. They are 
under no more obligation to the Congregational churches 
to accept men simply because they assent to the Com- 
mission’s Creed than they are to the Presbyterian 
churches to accept them because they assent to the 
Westminster Confession. 


“WOULD NOT PRESBYTERIANISM BE USEFUL ?! 
[From the Chicago Interior (Presbyterian), | 

And now the advocates of the “future probation” 
nonsense seem determined to raise a row in the 
Americaa Board of Foreign Missions. From its first 
organization, {in 1810, that Board has faithfully adhered 
to the old and Scriptural idea that the heathen were ex- 
posed to final and endless ruin after death, instead of 
belag on the highway to a post-mortem probation, 
which they would certainly improve as soon as it were 
found. During the past few years a pressure has been 
brought to bear upon the Prudential Committee of the 
Board to induce it to relax its rule, and to keep step with 
the march of liberal theological ideas by sending to the 


) We think se. See letter from Presbyterian Board of Missions 
on editorial page of this week’s Christian Union. 


. view” and elsewhere. 





heathen the gratifying intelligence that, in spite of their 
rejection of the Gospel here, their ancestors are well con- 
ditioned in the next world, and will undoubtedly con- 
clude to march through the golden gates of heaven in- 
stead of going to the place of endless punishment. To 
this pressure the Prudential Committee has not yielded 
to any appreciable extent, and because it hasn’t The 
Christian Union meekly folds its hands upon its breast, 
rolls up its eyes, and lifts up its voice in accusation of 
conduct subversive of liberty of faith In missionary 
work and as leading on to controversy, and insists upon 
a departure from the old ways. Thecontention nowon 
hand is neither a healthy nor a pleasant one, and 
because it isn't the devil has probably sent it. The 
Prudential Committee will probably conclude that it is 
scarcely worth the while to expend large sums of money 
in sending the Gospel to the heathen if they don’t really 
need it, It will either go on in the old orthodox way or 
close its business. Wouldn’t Presbyterianism be useful 
here ? 


THE TRUE ISSUE. 
[Rev. W. W. Patton—chicago Advance,} 

And not the least singular feature of the action is, that 
these rejections of candidates are said to be taking place 
at the very time the Secretaries and Committee are call- 
ing loudly for ‘‘more men,” and appealing to the stu- 
dents in the theological seminaries to consecrate them- 
selves to the forelgn work. But when the men offer 
themselves for the self-denying work, and declare that 
they are in full accord with the faith of the Congrega- 
tional churches as expressed in the New Creed, they are 
rejected, unless they will add other declarations, or will 
disavow some alleged ‘‘ Andover heresy”! Shall this 
be allowed? Here is the true issue, and the churches 
must not allow it to be evaded. 

It is no part of my province to defend the pecullar 
theories or hypotheses of the Andover brethren. I leave 
them to fight their own battles, in the ‘‘ Andover Re- 
But is it not a Httle ludicrous 
to hear Joseph Cook and the Secretaries lament, in one 
breath, that ‘‘ Andover views” will ‘‘ cut the missionary 
nerve” and destroy all motive to labor for the salvation 
of the heathen, and protest, in the next breath, against 
sO many candidates presenting themselves tinctured 
with those unsound ‘‘ Andover views”? One of their 
lamentations tends to nullify the other. As if a Con- 
gressman should affirm to-day that those apathetic 
Chinese had no enterprise, and could not be persuaded 
to go beyond the boundaries of China, and to-morrow 
should exclaim, ‘‘ Save us from this invading horde of 
Chinese barbarians !” 


DR. ALDEN’S COURSE A “NEW DEPARTURE.” 
[From the Andover Review, Augusi.] 

There have been great changes in religious opinions 
since the Board was organized. There have been vehement 
theological controversies, personal estrangements whose 
records appear in painful chapters of the biographies of 
men all of whom were warm supporters of the Board. 
Bat the Manual shows no trace of these excilementc and 
antagonisms. The Secretaries and Committee in days 
past have had their private theological opinions, but the 
Manual has not reflected them. Taylorites and Tylerites, 
Old School men and New School, and even men from 
Oberlin, if they would not press perfectionism toa quar- 
rel over it, were cordially welcomed to service under the 
one Saviour and Lord. It has not been esteemed a func- 
tion of the management of the Board to adjudicate upon 
theological disputes, but simply to ascertain an appll- 
cant’s qualification for missionary work. Examinations 
have been conducted for this end, to secure this requi 
site information. A candidate’s way of holding debata- 
ble opinions may be a subject of inquiry as a test of his 
common sense—so essential a quality in a foreign mis- 
sionary. But the Manual gives no hint that any other 
standard of orthodoxy is admissible than one that is 
‘*well known,” that gives the common faith, that covers 
the points in which evangelical Christians ‘‘ mainly 
agree.” The making a creed which embraces other 
points the decisive test, or the subjecting candidates to 
inquiries which imply the necessity, in order to appoint- 
ment, of assent to a particular type of theology distinct 
from other types in the fellowship of the churches, {is 
contrary to the spirit and method of the Manual. 


AN UNWARRANTED FASHION. 
[From the Springfield Republican } 

It does not need to be pointed out that a very large 
proportion of Congregational ministers in this country 
do not assent to it [Dr. Alden’s creed] as a truthful 
statement of the conditions of Christian hope and heathen 
despair. It is plain that the friends of eternal punish- 
meot are acting in a very unwarranted fashion when 
they impose an agreement in their pet theodicy on those 
who would preach the Gospel. How infinitely they fall 
short of the noble breadth of view expressed at the late 
great meeting of the American Board by the Rev. Dr. 
Storrs! It is Christ’s Gospel in its pure and strong sim. 
plicity that they must send to the heathen, not meta- 
physical mysteries. ; 
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FINANCIAL. 


A further decline in the rates for sterling 
exchange makes a return to gold ship. 
ments abroad very remote ; the specula- 
tion would seem to turn now on a reverse 
movement, with fair prospects of a moder- 
ate return of gold. The Senate will prob- 
ably passthe Morrison resolution referred 
to in these columns a week ago, so modi- 
fied that't can do no material hurt; then 
{t goes to the House again, and, if passed. 
with its modifications, it will probably be 
vetoed by the President, which will end 
this miserable piece of buncombe, >? 

The money market now ranges from 
two to two and one-half!per cent., which?is 
a shade stiffer,; and, with more activity in 
the markets and in domestic trade, we 
may look for a higher rate ; such a change 
would be healthy. The price of silver in 
the London market dropped to below 
43, which makes our bastard dollar worth 
about 73} to 74. That such a thing as 
this is possible is a standing reproach to 
this Republic. 

The Southwestern roads, which have 
oeen arranging for a harmontous adjust- 
ment, have fixed on a pooling arrange- 
ment for four years, and have thus settled 
a difficulty which has had possibilities of 
working mischief to these lines. The 
pool gives fifty-one per cent. to the Mis- 
sour! Pacific. SS ae 

The ,reports jof damage to the corn 
crop are just now going the rounds and 
serving the speculators. We had like 
exaggerations concerning wheat until it 
became too late to circulate them, but the 
showing for the wheat yield, including 
spring plant, will be in the nelghborhood 
of 440 000,000 bushels, against 360,000,000 

for 1885 The corn crop for 1885 turned 
out, in round figures, 2 000,000,000 bush- 
els. If by any chance the crop of 1886 
should lose ten per cent. on this, it would 
yet yield us 1,800,000 000 bushels, or as 
large a crop as we ever had before 1885 ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the corn 
acreage is larger than last year, so that, 
even with a ten per cent. smaller yield per 
acre, we still cannot come far short of the 
enormous crop of 1885, The damage fs 
conditioned thus far on the absence of 
rain, but late reports are that rain {s fall- 
ing, and the probabilities are that a little 
backwardness in growth will be made up 
later by a luxuriant development, as was 
the case in localities last year. 

The production of pig iron for the first 
six months of the year proves larger than 
was expected, and as the production of 
iron is looked on as a fair measure of the 
general condition of domestic industries 
and commerce, it should prove a reason 
for encouragement to those who are mak- 
ing a study of business prospects. For the 
six months ending June 30, 1885, we pro- 
duced 2,150,816 tons of pig fron; for the 
corresponding period of this year we have 
produced 2,954,209 tons—a gain of over 
800.000 tons in six months—the largest 
production ever reached for the same 
pertod in the history of the country. Of 
steel rails we have produced 707,447 
tons for the six months of this year named, 
against 452,446 tons for the coriesponding 
months of 1885. The earnings of rail- 
ways also continue to largely lead those of 
1885, and conspicuous among the roads 
earning heavily are the trunk lixes—-Erie, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Lake 
Shore, Grand Trunk, and Michigan Cen 
tral. These roads named, taken together, 
have increased their gross earnings for the 
six months of the year, thus far, over the 
same perfod of 1885, nearly $8,500,000, 
and this remarkable showing is nearly a 
fair specimen of the increase in earnings 
on the great Western trunk lines. 

It isimp rtant to note this marked tend. 
ency in production and ratlway traffic, 
as indicated by the figures quoted, when 
considered in relation to the prospects for 
the coming season. Taken in connection 
with these may be also noted the growing 
figures for exports of merchandise. This 
week shows exports from the port of New 


months past has hardly fallen short of 
$7,000,000 weekly. 

Add to these evidences of coming, as 
well as existing, prosperity the determina- 
tion manifested by railway men to settle up, 
by compromise or otherwise, the indebt. 
edness of bankrupt roads, and the’proba- 
bility of such settlements being finally 
consummated,'as in the cases of the Nickel 
Plate, the Reading Rallway Company, the 
Texas Pacific, the Wabash, the Indiana, 
Decatur & Springfield, and other {mpor- 
tant companies, and we certainly have 
abundant cause for faith in a coming 
period of prosperous conditions; espe- 
clally, too, when Congress shall have ad- 
journed, we shall have added cause for 
thanksgiving and hope. 

The bankjstatement islas follows : 


Loans, increase.................. $523 400 
Specie, increase.................. 293,200 
Legal tenders, decrease. ......... 1,961,900 
Deposits, decrease.......... ... 1,108,900 
Reserve, decrease., ............. 1,391,475 


This leaves the surplus revenue of the’city 
banks at little less than $13,000,000. The 
stock and bond markets are very strong 
and dull, with espectal activity in certain 
classes of shares and securities. -The 
undertone, however, is one of strength 
and good promise. 


—- 


INGENIOUS PETTY SWINDLERS. 


The ingenious ways some persons adopt 
to avoid paying out their money seem in- 
credible to those whose walks in life do 
not bring them in contact with large num- 
bers of people. ‘‘ Here {s the Jatest (from 
the ‘‘ Railway Review”) to beat us poor 
conductors out of our fare,” said one of 
the fraternity the other day. ‘‘ While 
taking up the tickets, I reached a nicely 
dressed lady, who was looking, apparently 
preoccupted, out of the open car window 
and tapping her pocketbook on the window 
ledge. I touched her shoulder to attract 
her attention, when she jumped as 
though shot, and dropped her pocketbook 
out of the car window. She began tocry, 
and what could I do? Pass her, of course, 
which I did. I noted the place of the 
accident, stopped for the pocketbook the 
next trip, and found its contents to be a 
postage stamp anda card of hooks and 
eyes. I felt pretty cheap then.” 














Locust PLacugs.— The records of 
locust plagues in the warm countries of 
the East, in modern as well as in ancient 
times, almost surpass belief. Kirby and 
Spence mentioned an army of locusts 
which ravaged the Mabratta country, ex- 
tending in a column five hundred miles 
long, and so compact that it obscured the 
sun like an eclipse. Near the close of the 
last century so many perished in the sea 
on part of the African coast that a bank 
three or four feet high, and about fifty 
miles long, was formed on the shore by 
their dead bodies, and the stench of them 
was carried one hundred and fifty miles 
by the wind In another part of Africa, 
early in the Christian era, one plague of 
locusts is said to have caused the death of 
800,000 persons, and in 591 nearly as bad 
& plague occurred in Italy. Again, in 
1478, more than 30,000 persons perished 
in the Venetian territories from famine 
caused by locusts.—[Boston Budget. 


United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash, 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
a on monthly balanves subject to draft at 
sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom 
ers, without charge, 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 








SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 toS per cent. Semi 
Annual Interest. y W. R. CLA 
CO., in sums of @2 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons made and 
remitted to lender without ch: . BEST LO. 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ oxpe- 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Re/+r 
to * The Congreg-ationalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invost elsawhera 


W. B. CLARK & CO.,, 








York of $7,800,000. The average for two 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


6°lo =o. Eek 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa, ineorporatev, witha paid up cap- 
ital of 500,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell, Dakota, offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the Company), running 10 

ears, secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
Mercantile Trust (o., N.Y. It also issues De 
mand Certificates of Deposit a5 per cent. interest 
Write for pamphlet and references, 

Home Office, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





OFFICE OF THD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutnal Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 23d, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to :he Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81et of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
¢ aah 1885, to 31st December, 


$3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 








off ist January, 1885............... 1,339,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums......... aE i. 96.143. 76 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$3,770,004 

Losses’ paid during the ee 
same period........... $1,915,020 67 

Returns of Pre- saibinapetisiiiaceen 


and 
mses. ...$776,712 42 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
= on City, Bank, and other 
Bi odes lied aia = 


Preece eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee 


Real Estate and Claims due the 


$9,034,685 00 
1,438,600 00 


Company, estimated at............ 39,000 OC 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1,508,145 58 
Oneh tn Bank.......... +0 panavas ese 22¢,897 8s 

Sis 5 sos aias ccsentes 60s $12,740,826 4€ 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits be d to the holder 


after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date al! interest thereon will cease. Th 
certificates to be producea at the time of pay 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 31st December, 1885, for which 
certificates will be issued 





<2e Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J, H. OHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
re ROBERT B. MIN’ a 
W. HL H. MOORE, CHAKLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW ‘RED? RICK H. CO8&SITT, 
aA RA I WILLIAM BRYCE, 
STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 

LAH 0. LOW, ARLES D. LE GH, 

O08 B. CODDINGTON. JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DEG ,  ™. DENTON 8M 
HORACE GKAY GEORGE BLIBS8, 

LLIAM K. DODGE, HENRY F. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
S.A. ISAAC BELL, 

'OHN D. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 

ILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
SHAS. P. BURDETT THOMAS MAITLAND 


®DMUND W. CORLIEs, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-D resident. 


W. H, H. MOORE, 24 Vice. President. 
{ 


4. A. RAVEN, 24 Vue President. 





on and after Tuesday | 
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A WORD 10 oO Nnvestos 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
SECURITY LOAN AND INV’T co. 


) 
RELIABILITY «a be: tal Stock, $180,000. 


Negotiators of 7 per cent. First Mortgage Bends 
most desirable security, “~-x farms in Da 
kota, Minnesota, and lowa. Refer to our Board of 


Directors : 
Hon. John A. Logan, llinois; 
Judge J. M. Bailey, Freeport, IIL; 
E, A. Sherman, Pres.) Minnehaha National Bank. 
A. E. Hull, Director, § Stoux Falis, Dak. Ter. 
Also to Hon. Wm. Windom, Winona, Minn.; 
And German Insurance Co., Freeport, Ill 
Address Chas. R. Dean, Secretary, for information 
and sample loans. 


PAMPHLET containing information covering 
the history of Farm Mortgages for the pase 
twenty five years will be sent free on application to 


The Equitable Mortgage Co.,208 Bway, N.Y. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICACO, 


BONDS °° Counties, Cities. &e. of high grade a 
ne LILY 


Send tor descriptive lists. 


tA MAN 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Ps reason of its central position and close relation to 
all principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 


| minal points, constitutes the most important id- 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on anc | ug anspor 


continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
betweem cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Cocot: I 

is also the favor’ « and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Nurthwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 


Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 


rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection ac human skill can make it, th safety 
apzliancos of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and tha acting discipline which governs the prac- 
tical oporcation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route arc Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union D P ts, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenwcrth and 
Atchison are composed of well vontil.ted, {ucly up- 
holstercd Day Coaches, Magnificen’; Pullmap Palace 
Sleopors of the latest design, and sumptuouc Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals aro bi urely 


eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City andAtchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is tho direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections arc Made 
in Union Depots for all points in the s’crritories and 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 


sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting — id fishing 
rounds of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the most 
esirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota 
Still another DIR&CT LINE, via Senoes and Kan- 


kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
— and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansa. City, 
inneapolis and St. Paul and intermediato points. 
For detailed information see Maps and Folders. 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


dressing 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Pres’t & Gen’l M’g’r, Gen’l T’kt & Pass. Ag’t, 


CHICAGO. 
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J, B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


We_have decided to place ourselves on a_ ; 
Hereafter every mortgage that we negotiate will bear our full legal 


NCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND 
al 
4] 
4] 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at ti 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AN 

Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals ar 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
De | ape | ae pe | cape | pe | am | cope | cape | eee | come | ee | ce | em | ee | me | ce | ee | ee | ee | ee | cee | ce | ce | ce | eee | | ce | ee fe | cee | ee | ee | ee | ae | cee | ee | oe | et | cee | oe | ee | | | ep | 


or 
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5,135,820 


plane above every competitor. 


INTEREST, 


D 450 TESTIMONIALS 
nd corporatior 


Lawrence, Kansas, 
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Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL 


ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of 


Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in Vew York, Massachusetts 


and New Hampshire. 


Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


















CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
E>» | he Creat Church LICHT. asin 
FRINK’S Patent. Reflectors give the Most Powerful, tho Softest. “> — ay 
eapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Windows, yy, 
Parlors, peaks, Otees. s rCeiteries, peneiee. | = pots. yo New and de Mi, sii 
Ercharchae and thetrade. "LP. WINK. 66° Peart Street, MY. + 
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THE 
PusrisHer’s PeEsK. 


New Yorke. Tavraspay, AuGcusT 5, 1896. 





Mr. E. &t. John, for many years the ¢fficient 
General Ticket and Passenger Agent of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ratlway, has 
been appointed Assistant General Manager 
of the same line, with his headquarters at 
Chicago. 


Purify your blood, tone up the system, and 
reguiate the di es ive organs by taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilia. Sold by all druggists. 


Bronchitis is cured by frequent small doses of 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption 





TAMING 1WO HUMMING-BIRDS. 

A young lady, an invalid, residing at 
San Rafel, one of the health resorts of 
California, illustrated St. James’s asser- 
tion that every kind of bird has been 
tamed, by taming two free, wild hum- 
ming birds. 

Her doctor ordered her to recline daily, 
during the summer, on rugs spread on 
the gardin lawn. While taking his agree 
able prescription one day, she noticed that 
two humming-birds were inspecting her 
from a safe distance. 

Their wise little heads, turned to one 
side, showed their curiosity, and she, 
ta.ing advantage of it, planned for a 
more intimate acquaintance. She plucked 
a fuchsia, attached {it to a branch over her 
head, and filled it with sweetened water. 
In a few minutes the two little birds 
thrust their slender bills down into the 
flower and took long draughts. 

The next day she filled a fresh fuchsia 
with heney. The actions of the birds 
showed that they preferred it to sweetened 
water. In a few days the birds became 
so tame and so impatient that they 
scarcely waited for her to leave the flow- 
ers before thrusting their bills into the 
honey. 

One day, while she held the flower she 
was filling with drops from a spoon, the 
birds caught the drops as they fell, and 
then, becoming impatient, darted their 
thread-like tongues into the contents of 
the spoon. The two birds were both 
males, and therefore fought for possession 
of the honey-filled flower. But they 
united to keep other humming-birds away, 
and when a wasp or a bee came near, it 
was chased away. 

When the beginning of therainy season 
drove the young invalid into the house, 
she tried to coax them to the parlor win- 
dow. At first they acted as if they 
thought there was some mistake. They 
would hum about the window where she 
stood with the flower and the spoonful of 
h ney, or watch her from a neighboring 
branch, but not a sip would they take 
But at last, one bird, responding to her 
call, hovered about her hand, and took 
from it repeatedly drops of honey.— 
[Youth’s Companion. 








A GOOD MAN’S TENDERNESS. 


Boys are sometimes tempted to think 
that to be tender hearted is to be weak 
and upmanly. Yet the tenderest heart 
may be associated with the strongest and 
most forcible mind and will. Take, for 
example, the story told of him to whom 
we owe our wonderful railway system 
George Stephenson went one day into an 
upper room of his house and closed the 
window. It bad been left open a long 
time because of the great heat, but nov 
the weather was becoming ccoler, and so 
Mr. Stephenson thought it would be well 
to shut it. He little knew at the time 
what he was doing. Two or three days 
afterward, however, he chanced to ob- 
serve a bird flying against the same win 
dow, and beating against it with all its 
might again and again, as if trying to 
break it. His sympathies and curiosity 
were aroused. What could the little 
thing want? He at once went to the 
room and opened the window to see. The 





window opened, the bird flew straight to] 


one particular spot in the room, where 
Stephenson saw a nest—that little bird’s 
nest. The poor bird looked at it, took the 
sad story in at a glance, and fluttered 
down to the floor, broken hearted, almost 
dead. 

Stephenson, drawing near to look, was 
filled with unspeakable sorrow. There 
sat the mother bird. and under it four tiny 
little young ones—mother and young all 
apparently dead. Stephenson cried aloud. 
He tenderly lifted the exhausted bird from 
the floor, the worm it had so long and 
bravely struggled to bring to its home and 
young still in its beak, and carefully tried 
to revive tt; but all his efforts proved in 
vain. Itspeedily died, and the great man 
mourned for many a day. At that time 
the force of George Stephenson’s mind 
was changing the face of the earth, yet he 
wept at the sight of this dead family, and 
was deeply grieved because he himself 
had unconsciously been the cause of 
death.—[Exchange. 








te ie vil 
RA INFANTUM, 
all diseases of children 


le rf vhere, 
Care and Feeding of Infants,” MA 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 


James M'Creery & Co, 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK 
INVENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., 
SELECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE 
ASSORTMENTS OF COLORED AND 
FANCY SILK VELVETS, ETC., 
WHICH THEY WILL DISPOSE OF 
DURING THIS MONTH AT EX- 
TREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY AND 41th ST., NEW YORK. 


NORWICH LINE 








For Boston, Worcester, Watch Hill, Block | Pain 


Island, New London, Norwich, White 


Mountains, and all points East. 


From Pier 40, North River, foot of Watts St. (next 
pier above Desbrosses St. Yerry), daily, Sundays 
excepted, at 5 p.m. 

The New Irou Steamer 


** CITY OF WORCESTER,”’ 


without exception the most el t steamer on 
Long Island sound, leaves New York on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


And the Favorite Steamer 


6é 
CITY OF NEW YORK,”’ 
(recently rebuilt), on opposite days. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at 207, 257, 261, 297 
397, and 957 Broadway : Astor House, Windsor and 
Cosmopolitan Hotels; 88 Fulton St., Brooklyn; at 
Pier # North River, and on Steamers. 


GEORGE W. BRADY, Agent. 


The Plymouth Rock $3 PANT. 


Cut and made to order 
| yond po 
woolen and s-nt 
by mail. We tee 
to refund movey unless 
buyer is satisfied, and 
then we send him such 
bonest s and 
good a fit that he would 
not send them back for 
twice the money. Buy 
directly from the 
for cash, and seli 
to the 





fite and rents, which 
makes clotht cost 8 
high. In ordering send 
waist and inside le 
easure, together wit 


Plymouth Rock Pant Co,, 
P. O. Box 2,629, Boston, Mass. 





THE WONDERFUL 


The Most Successful PREPARED FOOD 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS, 


It may be ured with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part. to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s milk 

No other food auswers so perfectly in such 
casa It causes no disturbanve of digestion, 
and will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 


This predigested and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal results. 


FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retaiued when even lime 
water and ‘:ilk is rejected by the stomach. In 
dyspepsia, and in ail wasting diseases, it has 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, ano 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods. 
There can be made for an infant 


150 MEALS FOR $1.00. 


Scld by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1.00, 
&2 A valuable pamphlet on * The Nutrition 
of infants and invalids " free on application. 
WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt 








-) Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 


And Pair of Caffs. 


Indispensable and economical fur hot weather. 

Made of cloth, and are completely KEVERSIBLE. 

Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR UO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 

: writer from 

fatigue. At 

tention is 

called to the 

increased ex- 

cellence of 

this incom- 

: =" parable ma- 

. ———— chine, Buy i 

with the privilege of returning it unbroken at 

any time within thirty days C.O.D. for fall price 

paid if not absolutely satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
3839 Broadway, New York. 





Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 











“Ah!” says the Old School Painter, 
ifter an attack of painters’ colic, “I 
am almost turned wrong side out. 
Trere’s old Anthony Dun be- 
longs to the Good Old W 
school too, died of 
week. Iam afraid we'll have to go 
over to that PF. J. Nash M’f'g Co.'s 
$1.35 per gallon, Ready Mixed paint 
They say that’s got lead in too, but 
somehow I never felt better in my 
life than last month, when I worked 
with it. A shower come up while | 
was at it, but it didn’t seem to wash 
off. Un!vuu! oh! wy ! well, if lever get out of this 
alive, I'll use The Nash M’f’g Co.’s 8135 per gallon 
tu” The F. J. Nash M’f'g Co., Nyack, Rockland 
Co., New York. Interesting Circulars Free. 





If your 
dealer refuses you these gooos apply to us ‘ 


EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY 
‘} OF MUSIC Boston, Mass.‘ 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WORLD —100 Instructors, 2,186 Students last year. 
Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic, Ogxan, Violin, all Orchestral and Band Instru- 

tol 


and roo’ 
75 


615 to 4 
1886. For Lilustrated Calen 
address, E, TOURJEE, Dir, 





E WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
OR INVALIPS AND THE AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL ¥: 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES 


} BY “\ SHIPPING DEPOT 


see Bk JOHNCARLE & SORE 
pe EW 


LI 
ye 
Se ees 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough.. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure. and good, full of 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at sight to all. To it is added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. @100 
to@200 a month made. *Distance no hindrance as We 
give Brtra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars te 
, A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





The New Upright Piano 
MASON & HAMLIN 


No other musical instrument has incited the efforts of inventive talent to such a degree 
pianetese: and yet, yoy erough, among all the undoubted improvements it has pe = ba 


as hitherto been able to 8 practical and 
strings, upon which it may be sai 


= = hyn ny * opt my in the motboe of fastening the 
mos’ whole value o' 

since a piano out of tune hes no value as a musical cok and the cnpaslly to tema ie ns 
almost wholly governed by the fastening of tne strings. 


instrument, and the capacity to remain in tune is 


Since the world began, or as soon after as planes were invented, the end of the string has been wound 


around an iron peg driven into a plank; and 
and been twisted backward 


is peg has leaned 
and forward under the hammer of the tuner in the tiresome effort to 


and bent under the string’s enormous 


tension, 
get it to the ped my where the string would be in tune, all the while loosening ite grip on the fiber of 


the wood, and pro 


ing a certainty that the tuner would soon ha’ 


ve to be sent for again, 


The absurdity of it has not seemed to occur to the public, who wonder that their pianos are s0 soon 


unsatisf: 
though the 


so | Wretcbedly out of tune; and manufacturers have gone on, one after another, empl 
device in instruments thet are otherwise mod fei te } deg Le 
no could be improved in every other respect but this. 


els of the highest in the art, just as 


At last it remained for Masox & HamLtx, accustomed for years to ransack the world f. 
mente in organs, to epply the same apists of investigation to the field of piano-making and ry mes 
age. 


too much to say that they have made t 


and proper tension, and t! 
sticking 


e one improvement of all the others of 


By means of an entire metal frame, in which is cast a projeotin 
on a screw thread, are place’; and to these the strings are attach 
One perceives at a single glance that it is a mechanical impossibility for them to stir from 

© ease with which every string is brought to a pitch with unerri 
and smoothness must be a delight to the professional tuner who has al 
and “ jumping ” of the pin in the old system. 


It should be remembered that Mason & HAMLIN have availed themselves of every 


flange, iron “carriers,” work! 

and firmly held to their aed 
eir true 

certainty 


his life contended with the 


rovement alread 


im 
mote in other features of the piano as constructed by other makers; but to them all they have added 


crowning excellence, 


We had the pleasure of seeing and hearing th 
Thursday lest, when we were of once ray! 
deecribed above, as well as charmed with the quali 


the instrument as a piece of furniture. 


man 
truthfulness of the ciples 

rust be en AT which are called into 
Music, 


pane in the elegant rooms of Mason & HAMLIN on 
the invaluable importance of the improvement 
of emitted sound, and the esthetic e 
science must acknowledge th 


© 
action in the alterations, th 


e 
with its volume of clear-cut melody, while the artistic e 
© and beauty ef proportion in ite form ‘and adornment.—{ S tanner? dae | 





Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 





164 Tremont 8t., Boston ; 46 East 14th St, (Union Sq.), New York ; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


Each step {n the application of science 
to the useful arts marks the grave of an 
abortive experiment. With inventors, 
failures are to successes as twenty to one, 
yet the successes grow out of the faflures. 
The rank and file of humanity watch the 
patient labors of the inventor and note 
how constantly they amount to nothing ; 
they class him as & crank, whose wits are 
unsettled. In effect he is placing beacons 
to guide the way for those who come after 
him. Occastonally we see an Ericsson, 
whose many failures are so completely 
eclipsed by his few successes that fame 
and fortune come to him in his lifetime ; 
but the great bulk of those who under- 
take to pry into the secrets of nature go 
to their graves unrewarded and despised, 
though tbey have blazed a trail through 
which others win the reward they vainly 
sought. 

No modern sclentific improvement can 
be named that was not discovered and 
demonstrated long years before it was put 
to practical use. James Watt Invented 
a locomotive in 1758, but twenty-six years 
elapsed before he thought it worth while 
to patent his discovery ; twenty more years 
elapsed before it was put to practical use, 
and ten more years had to pass over before 
{t occurred to people that a locomotive 
might be a good thing to haul cars full of 
passengers. Franklin demonstrated that 
electricity might be used for the trans- 
mission of intelligence {in 1748; but fi 
took eighty-seven years for men of sclence 
to turn the discovery to practical account, 
and nine years actually elapsed after 
Morse had sent aud received messages 
before Congress consented to appropriate 
money enough to put upa telegraph line 
The principle of the telephone lay kicking 
round in telegraph offices for years before 
{t was put in practical use. Chinese cities 
were illuminated by natural gas at a period 
when our ancestors hardly knew the use 
of candles. A hundred years ago Lord 
Dundonald made gas from coal and tighted 
up Dunrose Abbey; but thirty years 
elapsed before London began to use the 
new light, thirty five years before it was 
accepted in Paris, and a still longer period 
before it came into use in New York and 
Philadelphia. Franklin realized the use 
that would be made of electricity as an 
{lluminator. Dubosq's experiments with 
the electric light are twenty years old, yet 
the light has hardly come into practical 
use yet, though it is obviously destined 
to supersede all other {llumiuators. Peas 
ants in the Caucasus have cooked their 
meals with coal gas from time immemo- 
rial ; it is obviously the fuel of the future; 
but the demand for gas stoves has not yet 
enriched their makers. Coal oil is clearly 
destined to take the place of coal for 
steam purposes. But the shops which are 
using it can be counted on the fingers. 
Carbonic acid gas was used as an animes 
thetic sixty years ago. Twenty years 
elapsed before Dr. Simpson braved the 
condemnation of the Presbyterian divines 
by using chloroform in obstetrical cases 
Our surgeong place their patients under 
the influence of morphia to deaden the 
pain of wounds, just as surgeons in Indla 
and China, 1,500 years ago, used to ad- 
minister doses of hasheesh, mae from the 
cannabis indica, for the same purpose. 

When a new discovery is announced 
society sits and stares at the discoverer as 
if to say, Well, what are you going to do 
about it? Capitalists dodge him when he 
calls. By common consent he is voted a 
bore. He is generally poor. A long 
course of meditation on mathematical 
problems has imparted a dazed air to his 
physiognomy. His clothes are apt to be 
shabby. His eyes have a hungry look. 
He is generally a one-idea man; on all 
other subjects than the one he has ifn 
hand he is apt to be dull and {1] faformed. 
Men of the world know (uat, as 4 rule, 
such men are either enthusiasts or impos- 
tors. Itissafe betting that nine out of 
ten new discoveries or inventions will turn 
gut to be useless or frauds. The prudent 
capitalist never embarks money in enter- 


able. 
\ 





prises where the chances are nine to one 
against success. 

And yet there are great discoveries in 
course of evolutfon which are destined to 
revolutionize the world, and to pile up 
fortunes for their patentees, compared to 
which the colossal wealth acquired by the 
owners of the Bell telephone will seem 
trifling. Take the one subject of aerial 
navigation. A hundred years have elapsed 
since Montgolfler demonstrated the naviga- 
bility of the afr. Fifty years afterwards 
John Wise believed he had discovered 
the secret ; he declared that the alr lay in 
strata, in some of which the wind was in- 
variable. The defect of his theory was 
that his premises were false—there is no 
aerial stratum {n which the wind {s invari 
Since 1880 Captain Krebs and 
others in France and Germany have actu 
ally constructed dirlgible balloons. Cap- 
tain Krebs made four miles an hour against 
the wind. Of course, this is not very fast 
traveling; but the first railway carriage 
only made six milesan hour. If Krebs 
can sail four miles an hour agafust the 
wind, he can, by perfecting his machin- 
ery, sail forty. When he does, railroad 
passenger travel will be at an end, and the 
age of aerial travel will begin.—[San 
Francisco Chronicle. 








WOODEN SHOES IN HOLLAND. 


Many of the honest citizens wear heavy 
wooden shoes, which render thelr gait 
laborious and ungraceful. A number of 
the belles of the lower class drag these 
heavy shoes along with them. The children 
seem to be able to manage their wooden 
shoes much easler than grown people 
When a dozen or more little urchins 
indulge ina romp in the street they set 
upaclatter which can be heard for blocks. 
The mother who wishes to find her 
naughty child who has left its task for 
street play does not at first use her eyes 
in the search for the juvenile delinquent 
She quietly sticks one of her ears out of 
the window, and when she hears a loud 
clatter which suggests the tearing down of 
houses in the neighborhood ske rushes 
toward the sound, guided by her ears. 
When, at length, breathing forth threaten- 
ings and slaughter, she leads home her 
shrieking offspring, the cries of the latter 
are drowned by the music of his compan- 
fons’ footfalls. The great advantage of 
the wooden shoe is its staying powers. 
Every one does not require a new pair of 
wooden shoes in his or her lifetime. When 
the honest citizen is {Informed by the 
blooming daughter that she would like to 
have a new pair of wooden shoes, he 
frowns and says: ‘‘ My child, what is the 
matter with that pretty pair which your 
grandmother received as her wedding 
gift? They are still neat, although not 
gaudy. You must remember that times 
are hard, and that family expenses must 
be kept down.” The common people seem 
to understand how to live cheaply. Many 
of the laboring men earn but fifty cents a 
day, and yet manage to support families 
and at the same time lay up enough 
money to give a decent burial to those 
members of their familles who find them- 
selves unable to keep up the task of trying 
to live. 


GLADLY ON THE LIST. 


Successful practitioners of the art of cur- 
ing diseases feel natural pride in referring to 
the remarkable results effected In some cases. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,520 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are constantly in receipt of 
unsolicited testimonials fiom their many 
patients extolling the wonderful merits of 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment for lung, 
throat, and chronic diseases of the blood or 
nervous system. A pamphiet containing 
many of these, sent with permission to pub 
lish, mafied free to anybody who will write 
for it. Names of National reputation will be 
found on the list. 











A SOPT, VELVET TEXTURB is co arted tothe skin 
by the use of Glen..’s Sulphur Soap. For skin 
diseases it should be used freely. Never take a 
bath without it. It is also especially useful asa 
means of bleaching and purifying woolen, cot- 
ton, and linen fabrics. 

G!ena’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 

Corn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Ma, 

Plke’s Toothache Drops cureia 1 Minute. Sq 


The Oft Told Story 


Of the peculiar medicinal merits of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Filla is fully confirmed by the voluntary testimony 
of thousands who have tried it. Peculiar in the 
combination, proportion, and preparation of its 
ingredients, peculiar in the extreme care with which 
it is put up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Peculiar in 
the unequaled good name it has made at home, 
which is a “tower of strength abroad,” peculiar in 
the phenomenal sales it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the most popular and successful medicine before 
the public to-day for purifying the blood, giving 
strength, and creating an appetite. 

“1 suffered from wakefulness and low spirits, and 
also had eczema on the back of my head and neck, 
which was very annoying. I took one bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and { have received so much 
benefit that [ am very grateful, and I am always 
glad to speak a good word for Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
Mas, J. 3. SvyyDkR, Pottsville, Pa. 


Purifies the Blood 


Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., suffered 
eleven years with a terrible varicose ulcer on his 
leg, so bad that he had to give up business. He was 
cured of the ulcer, and also of catarrh, by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








mm BEST THING KNOWN 1 
WASHING BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SdFT, HOT OR COLD WATER 
SAVES LABOE, TIME and SOAP AMA? 
INGLY 4nd gives universal satisfactiox 

No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEY ARB of imitation 


well designed to mislead. PBARLINE is th 

ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


NATUR E’S? PAlAtaBe REMEDY 
CURE FOR R ANT’S 


EFFERVESCE NT 


TA 
CONSTIPATION 


"SELTZER APERIENT, 


This is no violent purga 
tive, but an elegant reme 
dial agent, whicn is inval 
uable for the cure of Con 
stipation, ‘orpid Liver 
Sick-Headache, and D M 
pepsia It promotes ¢t 

ooton of the bowels. skin, 
and kidneys; is av effi -i- nt 
febrifuge, and is useful in 
“ woe diseases. 

most econom 


Sick- Headache,ci ssees see 


and is prescribed by 
AND biystcians and» recom 
ruggiste« 











D Y S P E . § | A throughout land. alan 
eufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., New York. 
SILVERWARE of 
every description, in 
the most stylish 
cases, at HALF regu- 
lar quotations, 
WEDDING Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronx s, &c. 
Diamonds and 
PRESE NTS Watches equally low. 
t " Price-Lict sent on re- 
tn of stamp. 
150 Bowery, cor. ”. Broome St., 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa, 

This famous health resort is open for the re 
ception of guetta all the year. @ magnificence 
of (ta surroundings ; its entire freedom from mosqul 
toes and malaria; 1,000 feet above tide water; with 
the air of Colorado, the scenery of the Catskills; 
with pure - gy B,2 nd the most successful 
managemen oon 


ven to Wernersvillea national 


reputation. edish movements, massage, 
rome. ja =F, gardens, vineyard, dairy, 
livery. d for circular, 


is 
RORERT Wat, TER. M.D. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, porsente: 3 color when 
way, and preventing Dendruff. 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 











Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. & 


f HERNIA, 


To those AFFLICTED with Hf RNIA, com 
monly called KUPTURE, science has given for 
their RELI«F and CURE. WHITE PAT- 
ENT LEVER TRUss. NO INCONVEN- 
1ENCE. NO BACK PAD*. NO UNDER- 
STRAPS, butas EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Wearas an old shoe. DR. GREGURY (Sur- 
g°on of the Company, who has mad» this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, In a 
majority of cases, 2 PKRMANENT CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss is wonder. 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CABE 
OF RUPTURE with our [russ—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established 2 years St: PARATE PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. Advice 
and pamphlet, by mail, FREE. We employ no 
agents Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Kooms 21, 
22 and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Co., 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW tininchtntat 


IE PAG SE's 
UID GLUE 
Haast tas cvs es 


by Mason & Ham! in Organ and Piano Co., Pullman 


MENT CO, CLOUCESTER, he RY O18 
aed SEM ENE 1 ‘Gar-Sampl e Tin Can by mail, Z5c 











: ° r i 
ma Best ( oh Sy Top Taoue go 
in time. Sold by druggi 












; (Reclining. 
.- mA Priceless Boon to 






Mention this paper. Circular to 
Howard Chair CO., New Maven, Conn. 





+ Pat. Imrprovew 

CUR i DEAF: ne =F a 4 
the Ww ers hear "2 tly. 
d Lddveon 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & proots, FR 


or call on ¥. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. homes &, paper. 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT ‘BEER. 


Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious P paniliane, and whoicesome bev 

rage. sold by all d 
receipt of 3 ce 
. BHI 


Tuggists, or sent by mail on 
nts. 
RES, 4 N * Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


Brak INDICO BLYE. 








[te merttsasa WASH BLUE have been fuil tested 

and endorsed by thousandsof honsekee’ 
<rocer ought & have it on sale ask him 
2 w “ , SN mencone? @t Per rm. 





MENT 


CHURCH EQUIP) 





STINGS 


BOSTON, 

Builders of the Grand Organsin te mout nT themplo 
id the Cathedral, Boston: Plymo uth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 13O 


CHURCH ORGANS rer} 


ORGANISTS, and othersare invited to a Ltr ‘tou: 
for allinfomation connected with ourart, DESCRIP. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished o 
application. Second-hand Organs forsale atlow price 











THE VERY BEF! 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIX 


Over one hundred stvles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Retiector Chandeliers 








for every con +. Catalogues 
free. "lease > atate wants, 
WEEELER REFPLFCTOR 00 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake i 
om «i oston,,. Mass. Chicago, 
Furniture, 
enue ( Memorial Windows, 
Memorial Tablets, 
Decoration. 
Id Circuiars 
Free Spec al : R. LAMB, 


Designs on request, ¢ 59 Carmine &t., N. Y, 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anp Prats for CHURCHES, & 
Send for e and Catalogue. Addrege 

H. Me SHANE & CO., 
Mention this paper Baltimore M&@ 












MENEFLY & OOMPANY, 
WEET TROY, N. Y. BELL 


for ( burcher, Schoo's, ete ; als 
thimesand reais For more tha 
haif acentury noted for superiorit 
over all others 


, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 










Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu: 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FU 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinainnati, Q> 
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DAs AMERICAN | 


pest TRACHERS, oAMERICAN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO.,7 East 14th 8t.. N. Y. 


ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The fifty-eighth year opens on Thursday, Septem- 

ber 9th. For circulars, apply to W. F. Deapes ; for 

admission, to MISS PHILES A MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Ss. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS. 


Thorough preparation for Business or for College. 

Absolutely’ healthful location and genuine home, 

with the most ae ~ ao dings. Highest ref 
ep an 

— my . ROO! r, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


for Roth Sexes which is expected to equal the best. 
Everything modern. New (1886) Building—lower 
stories granite, upper of brick. Hill country, 22 
miles from New York, 5 from Sing Sin Per year, 
S225. Chappaqua Mountain Inst tute, Chap- 
paqua, N.Y. 














apeos THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
of teachers. Full course of +tudy. 
, My Pro: essor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Mai.e. 





ETTS ACADEMY, 
stamford, Conn 
A boys’ nenstinn school of the highest grade. 
ni ae r ., <- t 15. 
ee vu BETTS MA (Yale), Principal. 





RIBGETON. CUMBERLAND CO., N. J. 
Bs Westcott has removed her boarding s¢hovi 
for nae ladies and children, known for tweive 
years as The Young Ladies’ Seminary, Camden, N. J., 
to her home in Briugeton, N.J. The residence is one 
of the finest in South Jersey, being built on high 
ground, surrounded by large forest trees and belted 
with pines. Tennis aud boating. The house is very 
commodious, finished in bard woods, and has al) the 
modern conveniences. aS attention has 
been paid to the plumbing and ~—~4-y neither 
of which can be excelied. the ctimnat dry and 
mild in winter. Ic will be our continued aim. while 
providing every care and atvention to the oo 
and happiness of those intrusted to us, to insist u 
thorough scholarship. Young ladies admit ~— 
Wellestey College on our certificate. Fall oo 
begins SEPTEMBER 23. For particulars, etc., 
dress MRS. 8.8. WESTCOTT, Princigel 





ee N MAW K ¢ LESS, 


ryn Mawr, Pa. 
A COLLEGE YOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be rent on application. 


RIGHTON HEIGHTS g ADIFS’ 


New ms Staten Island, 
-¥. NARY 


2, 1886. inis is strictly a 
t.2 full information, Circulars, etc., 
GEORGE W. COOK, ?”h.D. 





theopens a. 
Home ochool. 
address 


BURR AND pSURTON , SEMINARY, 
English be Que School for both sexes Terms 
moderate. . - ey - gala ce 

sani Aaaeens ane. L M. SEVERANCE, Principal. 


CARLETON SCHOOL 


Home and day pupils. select and 
Heaith and Fauration. Fits for college, Professional, 
School, and Business. Next term begins Sept, 7, 1 


For circulars, address, BRADFORD, MASS. 








For Boys & 
Y yoans MI on. 





NOOK ACABEM' Y. 


ana, N. Y. 

Graduates edema without examinations into 
Vassar, Brown, Rochester, and Madison. Building 
— by —__: _ bath room rooms, gymnasium, etc. 

Expenses 


Address 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


Complete Classical, Literary, Scientific, and 
Preparatory Courses 
Climate es ally favorable in cave of Asthma, 
Malaria, and Incipient monary Disease. 
Excellent Society ; no Saloons. 
Year opens Sept. 8. 
Address the Secretary, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A. C. HILL, Princi 








((eaawale HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Healthful location for boys. 
OREN COBB, A.M., Principal. 
CUSHING ACADEMY “s"casts™ 
MASS. 


lege preparatory and English School for both 

—_ oer hree full courses, besides Music, Painting, 

etc. Nine regular inatructors. Good new buildings, 

laboratories, and apparatus. Heathful country 

location. Expenses modcrate. Free scholarships 

to indigent students. Special a. to clergymen. 
twelfth year begins Sept. 14. Send forcatalogue. 
JaMES E, VOSE, Principal. 


Dr. Holbrook’s 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 


SING SING. N. Y. Re-opens Wednesday even- 
ing, Sept. 15th. Address REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, 
Ph. D. 











neLne | AND Art SCHOOL, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
No. “Feo Green Street, Philadeiphia. 
Not a fashionable school, Its aim is to heip girls to 
become accurate thinkers and ha » Intelligent 
be Post-Graduate Courses 8 ety. For 
circilars address the Principal, MISs BOYER. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE.women 


Course of studv equal to that of the best Col- 
leges ; also Elective and Special Courses. Best ad- 
vantages in Music and Art. Building with om 
modern improvements; heated by steam, and fur- 
aished with elevator. Aaproneimionl Observatory— 

. Terms moderate. Address 


Museum and Art G 
Rev. A. W. COW D.D., Pres’t, Elmira, N. Y. 








RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Su- 
rb new brick buildings, steam heated; 13 
teachers; College- Dreparatory. 
other graduatsng courses ; terary Societies ; 
Music, Art, Oratory; 29th Bb, Sept. 13. Address 
JOS, E. KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y 


Commercial, ‘and 





BEEN WICH. ©ONN.—Home School for 
oung Ladies. Location healthy and beauti- 

ful. Densstion thorough. . 
PRINCIPALS, jee inn LONGCHAMP. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
ay for Ne Classteal, 
English and d' Commercial Courses. Diplomas 





gb boys. Right moh 
t teach- 
ear begins Catalogues. 
URGE F. cots guh, For cat 1. 





LN. CARLETON, A.M., 
ILIT Ay ACADGHY. 
CoA LAGE a eae ccna 





‘ VERACK COLLEGE AND HUDSON 
eR ee INSTITUTE. © Claverack. N.Y. 
Affords 6 lor education 
ticulars nee pase 31, issue July TS. of this paper or 
df ue. 
eee REY. A. H. FLACK, A.B., President. 





WUASGICAL, AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
ouahkeepsie, N. 
Offers to me, ladies superior advantages for 
thorough trainiug in all branches nece'sary to a 
ce pee the — for college, with home comforts 
and 


MISS SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE Boccn emacs | 
Family and Day School. Full corps of teachers and Lec- 


turers. The 33d year begins Sept.29. 1886. For circular ap- | 
ply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, A. x. , 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. ; 


a NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution # Oratory. 


Large and experienced staff of teachers. Dip! 
mas and — = Fourteenth year begins 4 
tember nd for catalogue to the 
secretary, John a Bechtel, 1127 Girard Street, 
Philadelphia. 











POUCHKEEPSIE (N.Y. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


A First-Class School for Boys 

only, for College, West Point, 

Annapolis, Scientific schools, or 

FOR BUSINESS. 
‘Terms. $400. For Circulars and 
References, address 
Cc. B. WARRING, Ph. D., 

Principal. 





ACKRTTSTOWN &. 3 ae IgevETU TE.— 
Butiding one of the best land. College 
ry. Ladies’ College. _ Art, Elocu- 

New Laboratory for Practical Chemistry. 
atalogue free. Rev. G. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 








term begins Aug. i. i 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lies HALL SEMINARY, L Tt TZ, PA, 
> Sehool for Girls. 93d year opens 
pept. 14. Rev. H. A. BRICKENSTEIN, Principal. 


ABIETTA X COLLEGE 


Marietta, Ohio. 


The best educational advantages offered. 
Expenses moderate. Two courses of study. 
Free Scholarships to aid worthy students. 
The next term in College and Academy be- 
gins September %h. Catalogues sent on application. 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 


“ WOODSIDE,” HARTFORD. 
Extensive grounds; healthful ag Niaret- 
class instruction in all departments. Twelfth year 
opens Sept. 22. 


Iss HU BB ARD . SCI HOOL FOR YOUNG NG 
LADIEs AND CHILDREN, 
Montclair, | 
A home boarding department unuer eo direction 
of the Principal, assisted by Mrs. M. Reading. 
For circulars, address MISS I. F. aU BBARD. 


M'xX SPRING'S ENG® isH AND FRENCH 
SCHOUL FOR OUNG LADIES AND 
Cui LDKEN, No. ‘21 meok Thirty-Sixth Street, near 
Park Avenue, will reopen Tuesday, September 28. 
Drawing, Elocution, Calisthenics, “and “ewing in- 
cluded. Lectures through the year on Literature, 
History, Architecture, ete. Special course for ad- 
vanced pupils. At home Sept. 16. 

ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, Bethlehem Pa. Established 17 49, 
and in successful operation ever since; offers a 
thorough education in all departments at moderate 
eost. 
M®*- Cc, 

sc HOOL ou sIRLs. 
racuse. N. 
School 


Sy 
Number strictly limited. year begins 
Wednesday. September 15, 1886. Refers to Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Rev Corre Cutler, Hon, 
James B, Angell, Hon. Andrew D. W hite. 


NY Ack ON- THE-HUDSON. 
Y WILLISTINE HALL. 

A Home ScuHoou for Young Ladies. Thorough 
instruction in English Music, and the cangeeese, 
Lectures upon Art and Foreign a, Acad 
Misses J. a. & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyack, N 




















LKINSON’S HOME 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LaD 
The fourth year of this School (known 3 ‘thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th. at Ogontz, the spacious 
country seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. For 
circulars, address 
PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa 


OREAD INSTITUTE For Young Women. 
Founded 1848. 

Opens Sept. 16. Three courses — Preparatory. 

Seminary Coarse in Liberal Arts, and Coilege Pre- 
rator: Special coursés. including Elocution and 
mestic Arts. Best Teachers and Lecturers secured, 

Careful ?— | of growing girls. For circulars 

dass A. ¥F. WINSLOW, A.M., Prin., Worcester, 
Ass. 





Oe! INSTITUTE “POR YOUNG 
ING, N.Y. Ladies & Misses. 
High Grounds. Best advantages in Music, Art, Elocu- 
tion. English and Modern L anguages Full or partial 
courses. 30 miles from N. Y. City. Charges moderate 


Opens Sept. 21st. Rev. C. D. RICK, Principal. 





MILITARY Academy. 





PEEKSKILL (N. ¥ ) 
VARY, 


wane one 
Pennington, N. J. 
On R. R.,, pet ay pon N. Y. and Phila. Opens 
Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough education. 
Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. McCosh, of 
Princeton, &c. THOS, HANLON, D. D., President. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


109th year begins Sept. §, 1896 
dress 


Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 





For catalogue ad- 





EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 
Hempstead, Lovg Island. N.Y. 
A Thorough English Boarding School for Boys. 
Primary. Intermediate Higher English and 
Commercial Courses. Twenty-seventh year 
pons dh ened 15. Catalogues sent on 
PP 





see AND Worcester. Mans ACADEMY, 


r 2, 1886. Studies : 

08 he =, Phapsten. Chemistry 
Mercantile studies, Surve eying, French, German, and 
Classics, C. B. METCALF, A.M., SUPERINTENDENT. 








OME 8° HOOL FOR DELICATE AND 
FRKEBLE CHILDK 
L. W. BAKER, M.D., Baldwinville, Mass. 


Johns Hopkins University, |: 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic year are 
now ready for distribution. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare RRs junities afforded. Send for areslan 
to STA NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N. Y. 











INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 


a 
Florence, Italy. 


American Family — Pye ny Music, 
Art, and Modern ae = S bs ladies 
Col ge. Reduced 


Address, 





— in Sapteanter w jon the 
of ocean passage. or circular, 
FLORENCE, m7 I Hanover St., Woreester, Mass. 





AKE ERIE 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location y+ and benlthy. 
“per school 


turers. Board and tuition 


Applications should be early. 


SEMINARY’ 


Fourteen resident teachers and five lec- 


sar. twenty cighth joar oeeee, bo Sept. 9th, 1886, 





THE BEST FOR, OUR, DAUGHTERS. 


advantages 0! 
by study, At, ee ex 


ul 
ssa ar pas Study; Rare 


painunsy, 
able. Chas. E. West, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


tropolis with suburban seclusion. College Course. 
perience. 


hing and Cabinet filed with works of Art 
and Cabinets filled with 


+ LL,D., Principal, 138 MONTAGUE OT! STREET, 


‘tusie” Un Unequaled 








Riverview Academy, 
POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Prepares for College and the Government Acad- 
omen for Business and Social relations. Thorough 
Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


IVERSIDE &C wool. 
Auburndale, Mas 
Aa ' Home School for “Girls of all ages, and a putas 
School for bene | College. —- limite 
Superior Advantages in Music and A 
DELIA T. SMITH, Principal, 


ELWYN HALL. READING, PA. 
A Preparatory School for Boya, 
Conducted upon the Military Plan. 
Thorough Instruction, Sound Discipline, Large an 
as ny a Gymnasium and Drill Hall, 
‘orcirculars, ac the Headmaster, L. C. BISHOP. 
BRIDGETON, 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, New Jersey. 


Very healthy. Both sexes. Thorough} preparation 

college, teaching, or business. Excellent Music and 

Art Departments. Begins Sept. 15. H. K. TRASK, P’l. 
KUSTLETON, PA, 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL Near Philadelphia. 


A Home School. Number limited to thirty-five. 
Careful individual attention. Pre thorough: 
for pene or any college. Ex'ensive and beauti- 

unds. Unusually healthful. Gymnasium, 
with om regular drill under master. Out-of-door eperts 
encouraged to promote manliness and health. 
cipal assisted by four resident masters, all college 
graduates. CHAS. H. STROUT, A.M., Principal. 


“THE ELMS” SPRINGriELn, | mass, 


for Girls. Primary, Academie, Classical, and Post 
uate Courses. 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


Te Gee! eee ee 


begins September 15. Address 
J. c. BRINSMADE, WasurneTon, Litchfield Co., Ct. 

















SPRINGFIELD. MASS 








w=. Pupils for a course of Gynecological 
and Obstetrical Nursing. Length of course, One 
wet. Apply peony or by letter, Training School 
for Nurses, New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children. 5 Livingston Place, Stuyvesant Square 
New York. 


Wii's out Ladle, STREET. SEMINARY 








EDUCATIONAL, 


a ee 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


URORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. ~ 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur 
passed for beaut an healthfulness. Session be 
gins pee 1 886. Send for Catalogue. 
E. TPRISBEE, D.D., President. 





Williston Seminary 


Prepares BOYS for any college or higher scientific 
school. Fall term begins ne a Satalogues on 
spphicetion. Address Rev. WM. G ALLAGHER, A.M., 

Mass. Late Master ton 
Latin School 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence A. 52d year September 9. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principai, 
Norton, Mass. 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COM. 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIALTIES: College Preparation, Teaching, 
and Business Superior advantages in Music. 
Art, and Klocution. 18 Instructors. Degrees given 
to Ladies. Improved Steam Heat and Edison Incan 
descent Light throughout the ——- Fall term 
: wane September tat, 1886, For Catalogue, ad 

as Rev. L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., Principal. 
KINGSTON, PA. 














38TH YEAR. LYNDON HALL, 
POUGHKEEPSIK, N, Y.—High Class 
School for Young Ladies. Music, Le Paint 
ing, Languages, and English branches thoroughiy 
taught, with full regard to the equally important 
matters of home care and training. Addre 

SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


£400 —At Yonkers on the Hudson, fifteen 
e miles from New York. A thorough 
school and genuine home for girls. Tenth year 
References. Mrs. kK, T. HOLBROOK, Prin. 








RH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST. 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


|R. H. MACY & CO. 
‘|COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have hada bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, CO., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; {15 WABASH AYE, CHICAGO. 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate meas? ¢) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers vnly. 
for fifteen cents per line.) 


AND 

















Desirable Rooms in Amherst, Mass., conven: 
lently located, nicely furnished for housekeep 
ing, especially suited for a mother and one or 
two sons during their college course. Apply at 
once to Box 205, Amherst, Mass. 


att CR Niel A al al 


Aga, eee ae 


NRE: 





